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Introduction 

The  activities  published  in  this  guide  have  two  things  in  common:  1 )  they  each 
make  use  of  community  resources,  either  inside  or  outside  the  classroom,  and  2) 
they  are  short-term  and  complete  in  themselves.  They  are  intended  to  enrich  each 
of  the  subject  areas  and  expand  the  educational  experience  of  all  students. 

Although  some  of  the  activities  have  been  adapted  from  published  materials,  many 
were  submitted  by  Montana  educators.  A  special  thanks  goes  to  the  Office  of 
Public  Instruction  staff  for  soliciting  teachers'  ideas,  and  for  reviewing  the  contents 
of  the  guide  prior  to  publication. 

The  recommended  grade  level  is  included  for  each  entry.  There  are  three  sections: 

Section  I  covers  grades  K-6, 

Section  II  covers  grades  7-1  2,  and 

Section  III  covers  all  grade  levels,  or  a  broad  span  of  grade  levels. 

A  few  activities  fall  between  elementary  and  high  school  (e.g.,  grades  5-8)  so  they 
were  placed  where  they  seemed  most  appropriate. 

The  Appendix  contains  additional  information  to  help  the  teacher  use  community 
resources.  It  includes  sample  forms,  resource  lists,  and  helpful  hints. 
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Activities 


Grades  K-6 


Shadows 


Curriculum  area(s):  Concept  Development 

Appropriate  grade  level(s):  K-1 

Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  30  minutes 


Purpose: 

1. 
2. 
3. 


To  learn  about  the  sun  and  shadows 
To  compare  sizes  and  shapes 
To  practice  counting 


Resources  needed:  The  outdoors  on  a  sunny  day 

Strategy: 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  learn  about  the  sun  is  to  observe  shadows.  For  pre-primary  and  primary 
grade  children  who  have  never  explored  shadows,  this  can  be  a  simple  discovery  of  shadows, 
the  things  they  do,  and  their  causes.  Put  children  in  a  circle  and  let  them  count  the  shadows  in 
the  circle.  Does  everyone  have  a  shadow?  Let  them  all  find  their  shadows.  What  else  has  a 
shadow?  Which  way  do  all  the  shadows  point?  A  shadow  is  really  a  no-sun-spot.  Find  the  big- 
gest no-sun-spot  on  your  school  ground.  What  made  it?  Find  the  smallest  no-sun-spot.  Can 
children  make  their  own  no-sun-spots  bigger  or  smaller?  Can  children  see  that  the  amount  of 
sunlight  that  an  object  blocks  is  related  to  the  size  of  the  object? 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Haynes,  Ronald  L,  Travis  Moore  and  Kenneth  Martindale.  On  Campus  Teaching  Activity 
Guide.  Available  through  the  Teacher  Center  of  Gallatin  County. 


The  Shapes  of  Things  4 

Curriculum  area(s):  Math 

Appropriate  grade  level(s):  K-2 

Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  30  minutes 

Purpose:  Students  will  recognize  geometric  shapes. 

Resources  needed:  A  route  to  walk  and  a  study  sheet  of  geometric  shapes. 

Strategy: 

1 .  After  introducing  students  to  certain  geometric  shapes,  give  each  one  a  study  sheet  with 
shapes  drawn  on  it. 

2.  Take  a  walk,  searching  for  examples  of  each  shape. 

3.  Older  students  might  write  down  what  they  find;  younger  students  might  call  out  what 
they  find. 

Study  Sheet 
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This  activity  contributed  by: 

Adapted  by  project  researcher 


Plant  Parts  *■ 

Curriculum  area(s):  Science 

Appropriate  grade  level(s):  K-2 

Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  45  minutes 

Purpose: 

1 .  To  name  the  parts  of  plants  correctly 

2.  To  learn  plant  names 

Resources  needed:  An  outdoor  area  with  plants  growing 

Strategy: 

Take  your  students  out  on  the  campus  and  have  them  identify  parts  of  plants.  Before  going  out- 
doors explain  and  point  out  the  general  plant  parts:  stems,  branches,  roots,  leaves,  and  buds. 
As  you  walk  around  the  campus,  have  random  students  name  a  plant  part.  The  student  must 
name  a  plant  close  at  hand  and  point  out  the  part  name.  This  will  help  students  learn  the  parts 
as  well  as  the  similarities  among  plants. 

Suggestions  for  follow-up: 

Plant  Jigsaws:  Go  out  on  campus  and  collect  several  different  weeds.  Cut  the  weeds  into  parts: 
stems,  leaves,  flowers,  and  seed  pods.  Place  the  weed  parts  in  a  box  and  mix  them  up.  Divide 
your  class  into  small  groups  and  take  them  for  a  walk  in  the  areas  where  you  collected  the  plant 
parts.  Find  a  shady  area  and  then  give  each  group  its  box  of  plant  parts.  The  group  that  can 
reassemble  the  plants  in   its  box  wins. 

This  activitiy  contributed  by: 

Haynes,  Richard  L,  Travis  Moore,  and  Kenneth  Martindale.  On  Campus  Teaching  Activity 
Guide.  Available  through  The  Teacher  Center  of  Gallatin  County. 


Water  Tour  L 

Curriculum  area(s):  Reading,  Science 

Appropriate  grade  level(s):  K-3 

Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  will  vary 

Purpose: 

1 .  To  help  children  realize  that  water  is  a  natural  resource  we  need  to  conserve 

2.  To  practice  reading  and  writing  skills 

Resources  needed:  paper  and  pencil 
Strategy: 

1 .  Think  of  all  the  ways  we  use  water.  Ask  the  children  to  think  of  ways  we  use  water,  too. 
Combine  your  lists. 

2.  Go  through  the  school  and  around  the  school  looking  for  ways  water  is  used.  Look  for 
wasted  water  such  as  from  leaky  faucets,  sprinklers  running  into  the  street,  drinking  foun- 
tains left  on. 

3.  Have  students  write  down  their  ideas.  If  they  are  too  young,  you  write  the  ideas  for  them. 
For  example:  "We  use  water  to  wash  the  floor,  to  water  the  plants,  to  wash  the  dishes." 

4.  Talk  about  how  water  costs  money.  Ask  students  to  help  you  think  of  a  few  ways  to  save 
water.  Let  them  know  that  saving  water  saves  money. 

5.  Write  these  ideas  down  as  your  students  think  of  them.  Read  them  to  the  students  or  let 
them  read  them  to  each  other. 

Suggestions  for  follow-up:  Take  an  "electricity  tour."  List  ways  we  now  use  electricity.  Think  about 
ways  to  save  on  electric  bills. 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Families  Learning  Together,  At  Home  and  in  the  Community  (1  980) 
The  Home  and  School  Institute 
Trinity  College 
Washington,  D.C.  20017 


Numbers  in  the  Neighborhood  w 

Curriculum  area(s):  Math 

Appropriate  grade  level(s):  K-3 

Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  will  vary 

Purpose: 

1 .  To  practice  number  recognition 

2.  To  practice  reading  numbers 

3.  To  create  an  awareness  of  the  many  ways  numbers  are  used 
Resources  needed:  A  walk  through  the  school  or  the  community 
Strategy: 

1 .  Talk  to  your  students  about  numbers.  Ask  where  and  when  we  use  numbers. 

2.  Take  a  walk  through  the  school.  See  how  many  things  you  can  find  that  use  numbers. 
Look  for  objects  such  as  clocks,  pages  in  books,  room  numbers,  telephones,  and  calen- 
dars. 

3.  As  you  find  numbers,  ask  a  student  to  repeat  them.  If  a  number  has  two  digits  such  as  3 1 , 
ask  the  student  to  say  both  numbers  separately  (three  and  one).  Help  the  student  to 
understand  that  as  numbers  get  larger,  the  names  of  the  numbers  change. 

4.  Then  walk  outside  the  school.  Look  for  numbers  in  the  neighborhood  such  as  license 
plates,  house  and  street  signs,  billboards,  road  signs. 

Suggestions  for  follow-up:  Let  students  decorate  a  book  cover,  a  door,  or  a  wall  with  numbers.  They 
can  be  handmade  or  cut  from  newspapers  and  magazines.  Let  them  be  all  colors  and  sizes. 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Adapted  from:  The  Home  and  School  Institute.  Families  Learning  Together,  at  Home  and  in  the 
Community.  Washington,  D.C.:  Trinity  College,  1980. 


The  Wide  World  of  Cereers  D 

Curriculum  area(s):  Social  Studies,  Career  Education 

Appropriate  grade  level(s):  K-3 

Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  2  hours 

Purpose:  To  help  children  identify  different  job  opportunities,  their  purposes,  and  their  requirements. 

Resources  needed:  Books,  magazines,  newspapers,  drawing  paper,  pencils,  crayons,  scissors,  glue. 
Parents,  resource  persons. 

Strategy:  This  activity  can  be  coordinated  with  the  use  of  your  school/classroom  resource  file. 

1 .  Set  up  discussion  groups  on  different  types  of  work.  Try  to  bring  out  the  unusual,  as  well 
as  the  conventional.  Discuss  how  some  "play"  is  work. 

2.  Have  the  children  go  through  magazines,  newspapers,  old  books  and  cut  out  pictures  of 
people  at  work.  Arrange  the  pictures  into  a  book  of  careers. 

3.  Tie  the  pictures  to  your  earlier  discussion. 
Suggestions  for  follow-up: 

1 .  When  using  resources  from  your  resource  file,  prepare  your  students  for  the  visit  by  refer- 
ring to  your  career  picture  book. 

2.  Let  children  make  puppets  and  act  out  various  jobs. 

3.  Encourage  children  to  bring  in  pictures  of  careers  not  yet  included  in  the  career  picture 
book. 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Adapted  from  101  Activities  for  Building  More  Effective  School-Community  Involvement  by: 
Dorothy  Rich  and  Beverly  Mattox 
The  Home  and  School  Institute 
Trinity  College 
Washington,  D.C.    20017 


Math  in  the  Park  / 

Curriculum  area(s):  Math,  Science,  Physical  Education 

Appropriate  grade  level(s):  K-3 

Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  varies 

Purpose:  Students  will  begin  to  improve  their  skills  of  counting,  observation,  and  classification  and 
be  able  to  use  the  terms  "greater  than"  and  "less  than." 

Resources  needed:  A  local  park,  anywhere  outdoors.  Transportation,  if  needed. 

Strategy: 

1 .  On  a  visit  to  a  park  (or  anywhere  outdoors)  involve  class  members  in  numbers  work  by  us- 
ing directions  such  as  these: 

a.  Take  three  steps  forward,  take  five  steps  to  the  left. 

b.  Pick  up  six  leaves  (or  twigs).  See  how  you  can  arrange  them  in  different  sets 
(groups). 

c.  Arrange  seven  leaves  or  twigs  in  order  of  size  with  the  largest  one  first  and  the 
smallest  one  last. 

d.  Find  three  leaves  or  twigs  and  arrange  them  so  that  the  middle  leaf  is  greater  than 
(>)  the  one  on  its  right  and  less  than  «  )  the  one  on  its  left  in  size. 

2.  For  older  students,  write  the  directions  in  order  to  give  students  practice  in  following  writ- 
ten directions. 

3.  Return  the  objects  used  to  where  they  were  found  and  discuss  with  students  why  this  is 
important.  Have  them  look  for  partially  decayed  leaves,  twigs,  etc.  Does  this  provide  a 
clue  for  why  objects  should  be  left  where  they  were  found? 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Adapted  from  Project  Learning  Tree:  Supplemental  Curriculum  Guide  for  Kindergarten  through 

Grade  6. 

The  American  Forest  Institute,  Inc. 

1619  Massachusetts  Avenue,  NW 

Washington, D.C.  20036 
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Child  at  Work! 

Curriculum  area(s):  Reading,  Math 

Appropriate  grade  level(s):  K  3 

Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  will  vary 

Purpose: 

1 .  Students  will  recognize  common  safety  signs. 

2.  Students  will  name  the  color  and  shape  of  each  sign. 

3.  Students  will  count  signs. 

4.  Students  will  recall  signs. 

Resources  needed:  A  walk  through  your  community,  all  kinds  of  signs. 
Strategy: 

1 .  Walk  with  your  students  through  your  community.  Invite  some  parents  to  join  you  so  that 
students  can  get  more  individual  attention. 

2.  Point  out  the  many  signs  you  see.  Which  are  signs  for  safety?  What  do  the  other  signs  tell 
you?  For  example,  bus,  yield,  walk,  caution. 

3.  Talk  about  the  shape  and  color  of  each  sign.  Point  out  signs  that  are  round,  square,  rec- 
tangular, diamond-shaped,  or  triangular.  Have  students  count  how  many  of  each  sign  that 
they  see. 

4.  After  the  walk,  ask  students  to  remember  how  many  times  they  saw  a  certain  sign.  For 
example,  "I  think  I  saw  a  sign  that  said  walk  three  times.  How  many  times  did  you  see 
it?" 

5.  Try  to  remember  where  you  saw  different  signs.  For  example,  "I  think  I  saw  the  sign 
'Slow,  Children  Playing'  on  the  street  in  front  of  the  park." 

Suggestions  for  follow-up: 

1 .  Students  can  look  through  old  magazines  and  newspapers  to  find  pictures  of  signs.  Have 
them  cut  out  the  pictures  and  paste  them  on  a  sheet  of  paper. 

2.  Help  your  children  make  a  few  signs  to  put  up  in  the  room.  For  example,  Child  at  Work, 
Exit,  Knock  Before  Entering,  and  Please  Keep  Out. 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

The  Home  and  School  Institute.  Families  Learning  Together,  at  Home  and  in  the  Community. 
Washington,  D.C.:  Trinity  College,  1980. 


Fire  Safety  %. 

Curriculum  area(s):  Health,  Social  Studies 

Appropriate  grade  level(s):  K-3 

Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  One  hour  (culminating  activity  for  unit  on  fire  safety). 

Purpose: 

1 .  To  reinforce  previously-learned  fire  safety  rules 

2.  To  reinforce  good  citizenship  responsibilities 

3.  To  use  local  resources  to  enrich  the  curriculum 

Resources  needed: 

1 .  Two  forest  rangers  from  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  Office 

2.  "Smokey  the  Bear"  film;  projector 

Strategy: 

Contact  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  and  ask  them  if  rangers  can  visit  the  class.  They  should  be  able 
to  show  the  film,  "Smokey  the  Bear"  and  arrive  dressed  in  a  Smokey  the  Bear  costume. 
Everyone  can  sing  the  song,  "Smokey  the  Bear."  The  rangers  can  hand  out  fire  prevention 
packets  to  each  student. 

Suggestions  for  follow-up: 

Language  experience  stories  can  be  written.  Have  students  write  letters  and  thank-you  notes 
to  Smokey.  Art  projects  are  a  natural  outgrowth. 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Kim  Stiff 

First  Grade 

Huntley  Project  Elementary  School 

Worden,  MT  59088 


Nature  Crafts 
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Curriculum  area(s):  Art,  Science 

Appropriate  grade  level(s):  K-4 

Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  varies 

Purpose:  Students  will  put  products  of  nature  together  into  craft  objects.  These  craft  objects  will  be 
based  on  a  walk  outdoors. 

Resources  needed:  An  area  where  students  can  collect  leaves,  twigs,  weeds,  pine  cones,  etc. 

Strategy: 

Nature  Mobile:  Have  your  students  collect  leaves,  twigs,  and  other  natural  objects  from  the 
campus.  Construct  mobiles  from  these  natural  objects.  The  leaves  should  be  press  dried  before 
use.  The  mobiles  can  be  hung  throughout  the  school  before  students  take  them  home.  Use 
natural  objects  or  combinations  of  natural  and  man-made  objects.  A  Pollution  Mobile  could  also 
be  constructed  to  demonstrate  the  differences  between  beauty  and  trash.* 

Pine  Cone  Owls:  Collect  pine  cones.  Cut  out  felt  eyes,  beak,  and  feet.  Glue  the  eyes,  beak,  and 
feet  in  place  on  the  pine  cone  and  presto,  you  have  a  pine  cone  owl  to  decorate  a  table  or  shelf. 

Weed  Centerpieces:  Divide  the  students  into  pairs.  Have  each  pair  collect  different  types  of 
weeds,  especially  those  in  seed,  and  make  a  small  table  centerpiece.  Display  the  centerpiece  in 
the  classroom,  school  lunchroom,  or  any  space  where  it  can  be  seen  by  others. 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Haynes,  Ronald  L,  Travis  Moore,  and  Kenneth  Martindale.  On  Campus  Teaching  Activity 
Guide.  Available  through  The  Teacher  Center  of  Gallatin  County. 


'Editor's  note:  Displaying  things  by  suspension  is  possible  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Strictly  speaking,  a 
mobile  would  involve  variables  of  weight  and  balance. 


School  Yard  Safari 
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Curriculum  area(s):  Science 

Appropriate  grade  level(s):  K-4 

Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  1  hour 

Purpose:  Students  will  be  able  to  find  signs  of  living  animals  in  the  immediate  environment. 

Resources  needed:  The  school  yard  or  neighborhood. 

Strategy: 

1 .  Ask  students  to  take  a  pretend  safari  with  you. 

2.  Pretend  the  buildings  are  mountains  and  great  rocks.  Look  in  the  nooks  and  crannies  for 
living  things. 

3.  Look  for  signs  of  life  in  the  shrubs,  grass,  leaves. 

4.  Search  the  trees  for  wild  things  such  as  insect  egg  capsules,  spider  webs,  leaves  that 
have  been  nibbled. 

5.  Look  for  live  animals  to  capture  beneath  your  hand  lens  on  the  playground. 

6.  Ask  the  students  to  bring  back  only  memories  and  photographs  — leave  only  footprints  in 
this  "wilderness."  Other  classes  might  like  to  go  on  a  similar  adventure. 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Adapted   from   Project  Learning    Tree,   Supplementary   Curriculum   Guide   for  Kindergarten 

through  Grade  6. 

The  American  Forest  Institute,  Inc. 

1619  Massachusetts  Avenue,  NW 

Washington,  D.C.  20036 


The  Best  Greetings  are  Free 
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Curriculum  area(s):  Reading,  Writing,  Art 

Appropriate  grade  level(s):  K-5 

Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  1  hour 

Purpose: 

1 .  To  practice  writing  and  reading  skills 

2.  To  give  the  children  a  chance  to  be  kind 

3.  To  practice  creating  art  designs 

Resources  needed:  Paper,  crayons  or  markers,  pieces  of  scrap  materials,  envelopes,  stamps 
Strategy: 

1 .  Talk  with  the  children  about  how  it  feels  to  get  a  card  in  the  mail  and  to  know  that  another 
person  is  thinking  about  you. 

2.  Tell  them  that  they  can  create  cards  of  their  own  that  will  make  someone  else  feel  good. 

3.  Decide  who  will  get  the  cards  — parents,  grandparents,  secret  friends,  the  residents  of  a 
nursing  home,  or  nursery  school  children. 

4.  Let  each  child  design  a  card.  Older  children  can  write  their  own  message  in  the  card.  In  the 
primary  grades,  the  class  may  want  to  develop  the  message  as  a  group. 

5.  Help  students  address  the  cards  and  mail  them. 

Suggestions  for  follow-up:  You  send  a  greeting  card  to  each  child.  You  might  say  something  nice 
about  each  one. 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Adapted  from:  The  Home  and  School  Institute.  Families  Learning  Together,  at  Home  and  in  the 
Community.  Washington,  D.C.:  Trinity  College,  1980. 


1  3 

Parent-Child  Home  Communicator 
(A  Different  Type  of  Newsletter) 

Curriculum  area(s):  Ail 

Appropriate  grade  level(s):  K-6 

Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  2  hours  (several  times  a  year) 

Purpose:  To  help  parents  communicate  with  their  children  about  school.  To  let  parents  know  what 
goes  on  in  school,  not  be  reading  about  it,  but  by  asking  the  student. 

Resources  needed:  Paper,  felt  tip  pens,  copier.  Use  a  different  color  of  paper  for  each  issue. 

Strategy: 

1 .  Keep  track  of  interesting  things  that  happen  in  the  classroom  (lost  teeth,  finished  work, 
new  science  (or  other)  concepts,  special  assemblies,  good  citizen  deeds,  etc.) 

2.  Write  up  the  newsletter  in  such  a  way  that  the  child  is  stimulated  to  tell  the  story  to 
parents.  From  time  to  time,  include  fill-out  and  return  sections.  The  newsletter  is  designed 
to  help  each  child  answer  the  question,  "What  did  you  do  at  school  today?"  (See  example 
of  newsletter.) 

3.  Use  the  newsletter  as  a  language  arts  lesson  in  the  classroom. 

4.  Have  the  students  roll  and  tie  and  address  the  paper  to  their  parents. 

Suggestions  for  follow-up: 

This  idea  could  easily  be  adapted  to  an  all-school  parent-child  communicator.  This  would  give 
the  teacher  a  chance  to  focus  on  resource  people  who  visit  the  school. 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Judy  Meagher 
First  Grade 
Whittier  School 
511  North  5th 
Bozeman,  MT  59715 
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Curriculum  area(s):  Art 

Appropriate  grade  level(s):  K-6 

Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  30  minutes 


Purpose: 

1. 

2. 


To  practice  observation  skills 
To  practice  making  shapes 


Resources  needed:  Clouds,  blue  construction  paper,  chalk 

Strategy: 

Give  each  of  your  students  a  piece  of  dark  or  light  blue  construction  paper  and  a  piece  of  chalk. 
Go  outdoors  and  observe  clouds.  Have  students  use  their  imaginations  as  they  look  at  the 
clouds.  They  will  see  many  interesting  things  formed  during  their  observations.  Use  the  chalk 
and  construction  paper  to  sketch  what  they  are  seeing.  Construct  a  bulletin  board  of  cloud  pic- 
tures. 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Haynes,  Ronald  L,  Travis  Moore,  and  Kenneth  Martindale.  On  Campus  Teaching  Activity 
Guide.  Available  through  The  Teacher  Center  of  Gallatin  County. 


Editor's  note:  An  expansion  of  this  idea  would  be  to  have  students  tear  the  blue  or  white  construc- 
tion paper  into  shapes.  Choose  a  day  when  the  clouds  have  distinct  shapes  and  do  not  change  shape 
quickly.  Don't  stress  the  idea  of  making  the  clouds  look  "just  like"  the  clouds  in  the  sky.  Rather,  em- 
phasize making  different  kinds  of  clouds,  or  ones  which  express  the  students'  feelings.  Incorporate 
this  activity  into  story-telling,  pantomime,  listening  to  music. 


Community  Helpers  I  O 


Curriculum  area(s):  Social  Studies 

Appropriate  grade  level(s):  K-6 

Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  1  hour 

Purpose:  To  better  understand  the  role  policemen  play  in  the  community  as  law  enforcer  and  friend 
to  all 

Resources  needed:  Sheriff,  deputy,  jail 

Strategy: 

In  class,  discuss  important  community  helpers,  emphasizing  the  policeman's  job.  Set  up  a  visit 
to  the  sheriff's  department,  and  have  the  sheriff  give  a  brief  introduction  to  the  job,  other  peo- 
ple involved,  and  equipment  used.  Tour  the  sheriff's  office  and  jail.  Ask  the  dispatcher  to  ex- 
plain those  duties. 

Suggestions  for  follow-up: 

If  possible, ask  a  newspaper  reporter  to  come  and  take  photographs  of  the  class  in  jail!  Younger 
students  could  design  badges  to  wear  to  the  sheriff's  office. 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Patty  Edwards 

Box  622 

Columbus,  MT  59019 


Make  a  Fossil 

Curriculum  area(s):  Science 

Appropriate  grade  level(s):  K-6 

Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  2  hours  — begin  in  the  morning,  complete  in  the  afternoon 

Purpose: 

1 .  To  help  students  to  understand  fossil  formation 

2.  To  help  students  to  understand  what  man  learns  from  fossils 

Resources  needed:  Leaves,  mud,  background  information  on  fossils 
Strategy: 

1 .  Take  students  on  a  walk  to  gather  a  variety  of  leaves;  each  student  will  need  a  leaf. 

2.  Mark  off  an  area  of  ground  that  will  not  be  walked  on.  You  might  stake  a  square  and  fence 
it  with  string. 

3.  After  the  area  has  been  well-watered  or  it  has  rained,  have  the  students  carefully  press 
the  leaves,  vein-side  down,  into  firm  mud. 

4.  The  leaf  should  be  left  in  place  until  the  mud  is  partially  dried. 

5.  In  the  meantime,  conduct  a  lesson  on  fossils  — how  they  form,  what  we  learn  from  them, 
types  of  fossils,  etc.  Talk  of  dinosaur  fossils  will  often  stimulate  students. 

6.  After  the  mud  has  partially  dried,  remove  the  leaves  and  observe  the  prints  that  remain.  (If 
you  let  the  mud  completely  dry,  the  leaves  may  not  come  out  easily.) 

Alternative:  Since  Montana  is  a  coal-producing  state  and  coal  is  a  fossil  fuel,  this  lesson 
can  be  coordinated  with  a  study  of  coal.  Students  can  learn  how  the  energy  in  coal 
originally  was  captured  and  converted  by  green  plants. 

Suggestions  for  follow-up: 

1 .  A  community  member  with  a  fossil  collection  could  be  invited  to  visit  the  class. 

2.  The  class  might  visit  a  museum  to  view  fossil  samples. 

3.  Students  might  visit  a  coal  mine  after  studying  fossil  fuels. 

4.  A  local  geologist  or  museum  director  could  be  invited  to  speak  to  the  class. 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Adapted   from   Project  Learning    Tree:   Supplementary   Curriculum   Guide   for  Kindergarten 

through  Grade  6. 

The  American  Forest  Institute,  Inc. 

1619  Massachusetts  Avenue,  NW 

Washington,  D.C.  20036 
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Folklore 
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Curriculum  area(s):  Social  Studies,  Language  Arts 

Appropriate  grade  level(s):  K-7 

Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  1  hour 

Purpose: 

1 .  To  acquaint  students  with  folklore 

2.  To  stimulate  discussion  on  the  connection  between  folklore  and  history 

Resources  needed:  A  guest  speaker  willing  to  share  the  folklore  of  his/her  culture 
Strategy: 

1 .  Invite  your  guest  to  share  a  folktale  from  his/her  cultural  background.  A  Native  American, 
a  person  familiar  with  his/her  European  heritage,  a  recent  immigrant,  or  a  senior  citizen 
may  offer  tales  unfamiliar  to  the  students.  Familiar  tales  might  include  "Johnny  Ap- 
pleseed,"  "Paul  Bunyan,"  etc. 

2.  Encourage  costume  or  dramatization,  if  your  guest  would  feel  comfortable  with  these. 

3.  After  the  tale,  you  or  your  guest  lead  a  brief  discussion  on  what  the  tale  may  reveal  about 
the  way  people  lived  in  the  past— their  place  in  nature,  their  foods,  tools,  houses,  etc. 
Discuss  the  link  between  the  tale  and  history.  If  the  students  are  old  enough,  discuss 
ways  that  legends  might  be  created. 

Suggestions  for  follow-up: 

1 .  Students  can  use  dramatic  techniques,  such  as  puppetry  or  role  play,  to  act  out  the  story. 

2.  Students  can  create  their  own  legends  from  an  event  or  era  in  history. 

3.  Over  the  course  of  the  year,  guests  from  different  ethnic  backgrounds  might  bring  in  tales 
of  their  cultures. 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Adapted   from   Project  Learning    Tree:   Supplementary  Curriculum   Guide   for  Kindergarten 

through  Grade  6. 

The  American  Forest  Institute,  Inc. 

1619  Massachusetts  Avenue,  NW 

Washington,  D.C.  20036 


Seeing  Your  Work  in  Print 
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Curriculum  area(s):  Language  Arts 

Appropriate  grade  level(s):  1-6 

Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  varies 

Purpose: 

Students  will  learn  to  write  for  a  general  audience  (instead  of  just  the  teacher).  A  side  benefit  is 
good  school  public  relations. 

Resources  needed:  Editor  of  local  newspaper  or  editor  of  the  community  section  who  will  commit 
one-half  to  a  full  page  of  space 

Strategy: 

1 .  Teacher  visits  with  editor  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  to  decide  when  student 
writing  is  to  be  placed  in  paper.  It  may  be  once,  seasonal  or  monthly.  Different  grades  or 
schools  may  be  featured  at  different  times. 

2.  Many  kinds  of  short  writing  assignments  may  be  used  — acrostics  or  short  descriptions  of 
the  season  or  holiday,  If  I  Were  .  .  .  ,  cinquains.  These  can  be  part  of  the  reqular  composi- 
tion work  and  need  not  be  extra.  It  is  best  to  let  the  students  do  several  different  kinds  of 
short  pieces  on  the  same  theme  or  topic. 

3.  After  initial  writing  of  their  ideas,  give  the  students  some  time  to  pick  their  best  piece  of 
writing,  and  edit  their  work  (correct  their  mistakes  and  make  their  ideas  clear  to  a  general 
reader).  For  this  purpose  tell  them  that  their  work  is  going  to  be  placed  in  the  newspaper. 

4.  By  having  several  different  samples  and  even  some  appropriate  student  art  work  you  can 
provide  the  editor  with  variety  for  the  page  or  half-page  as  well  as  give  all  the  students  an 
opportunity  to  see  their  work  in  print.  Some  possible  themes  are  seasons,  months, 
holidays  or  school/community  events. 

Suggestions  for  follow-up: 

1 .  Bring  the  newspaper  to  class  and  display  it. 

2.  Discuss  what  students  heard  from  their  friends  and  families  about  their  work  in  the 
newspaper. 

3.  Have  the  editor  or  a  feature  writer  come  and  talk  with  the  students  about  writing  as  a 
career. 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Claudette  Johnson,  English/Language  Arts  Specialist 
Office  of  Public  Instruction 
State  Capitol 
Helena,  MT  59620 


Ecology  Field  Trip  1  y 

Curriculum  area(s):  Science 

Grade  level(s):  1-8 

Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  4  or  5  hours  (varies) 

Purpose:  To  learn  about  the  local  environment 

Resources  needed:  Soil  conservationist,  films,  transportation,  sack  lunches,  parents  to  provide 
pot  luck  dinner 

Strategy: 

1 .  Ask  a  representative  from  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  to  conduct  a  field  trip  at  a  nearby 
site. 

2.  Purchase  or  borrow  conservation  films;  many  are  free  through  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

3.  If  necessary,  get  permission  from  a  local  rancher  to  hold  the  field  trip  on  his  land. 

4.  Invite  parents  and  classes  from  other  nearby  rural  schools. 

5.  Make  arrangements  for  lunch,  and  for  a  pot  luck  dinner  to  follow  the  field  trip. 

6.  Have  everyone  meet  at  the  school.  Begin  by  having  the  conservationist  show  films, 
pressed  plants,  other  exhibits. 

7.  On  the  field  trip,  the  conservationist  should  explain  the  ecological  significance  of  the  area 
(flora,  fauna,  etc.). 

8.  Follow  up  with  a  pot  luck  dinner. 
Suggestions  for  follow-up: 

1 .  Make  a  plant  press. 

2.  Make  a  collection  of  plants. 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Liz  Chandler 
Twin  Buttes  School 
Crow  Rock  Stage 
Miles  City,  MT  59301 
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Curriculum  area(s):  History,  Social  Studies 

Appropriate  grade  level(s):  1-8 

Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  A  few  hours  a  month  (varies) 

Purpose:  To  develop  a  sense  of  community;  make  a  community  calendar 

Resources  needed:  Paper,  pens,  a  good  supply  of  dates  of  significant  events 

Strategy: 

1 .  Make  a  list  (or  file)  of  students'  brithdays,  parents'  anniversaries,  dates  of  local  events, 
dates  of  important  historical  events,  and  the  birthdates  of  famous  people. 

2.  Each  month,  design  a  calendar,  using  a  student  drawing  of  a  scene  for  that  month.  Fill  in 
the  calendar  with  a  combination  of  the  birthdays,  anniversaries,  historical  events  and 
other  interesting  items.  (See  example.) 

3.  Run  off  the  number  of  copies  needed. 

4.  Mail  or  deliver  to  students'  homes,  community  members. 

Suggestions  for  follow-up:     (Example  from  Moon  Creek  School.) 

Local  radio  and  television  stations  use  the  "Moon  Creek  Calendar"  to  announce  birthdays  and 
anniversaries.  One  morning,  station  KIKC  broadcasted  from  the  Moon  Creek  School  (an  unex- 
pected outcomel). 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Mary  Ann  McCullough 
Moon  Creek  School 
Miles  City,  Mt  59301 
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Curriculum  area(s):  Social  Studies,  Creative  Drama 

Grade  level(s):  1-8 

Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  1-2  hours 

Purpose: 

1 .  To  help  students  realize  what  it  would  be  like  to  be  a  hostage 

2.  To  help  students  realize  that  the  1  979-81  U.S. -Iranian  hostage  crisis  was  history  in  the 
making 

Resources  needed: 

1 .  An  interested,  informed  community  member  (parent) 

2.  Newspaper  accounts,  films  and/or  videotapes  of  the  event 

3.  Large  handkerchiefs,  yellow  ribbons,  small  American  flags,  toy  rifle,  other  props 

Strategy: 

1 .  Discuss  the  situation  with  the  students.  What  do  they  know  about  the  hostages? 

2.  Have  the  students  put  on  blindfolds  (the  handkerchiefs)  so  they  get  the  feel  of  being  blind- 
folded. Have  them  express  their  feelings  about  it. 

3.  Discuss  what  foods  they  would  miss  if  they  were  in  a  similar  situation.  What  else  would 
they  miss? 

4.  Help  students  formulate  their  ideas  into  a  spontaneous  play.  (Act  out  ideas  that  develop 
from  the  discussion.) 

Suggestions  for  follow-up:     (Example  from  Whitney  Creek  School.) 

"The  play  was  important  to  the  children,  and  it  seemed  a  proper  ending  to  this  important  event. 
To  further  add  to  this  feeling,  an  organization  asked  them  to  give  their  play  as  a  part  of  a 
patriotic  program  a  few  weeks  later.  This  activity  was  quite  spontaneous,  but  it  would  be  very 
useful  as  a  tool  for  a  planned  learning  activity." 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Betty  Sturtz 
Whitney  Creek  School 
Ismay,  MT  59336 


Local  Law  2  2 


Curriculum  area(s):  Social  Studies 

Appropriate  grade  level(s):  2 

Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  1  week 

Purpose:  To  learn  traffic  and  bicycling  laws  and  regulations.  To  learn  to  respect  the  laws  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Resources  needed: 

1 .  Highway  patrolman 

2.  Sheriff  or  city  policeman 

3.  Bicycle  safety  handbook 

4.  Local  laws  affecting  children  or  pedestrians 

Strategy: 

1 .  Discuss  laws  helping  children. 

2.  Review  bicycle  safety. 

3.  Take  a  day  to  wrap  bicycles  with  reflector  flags.  Check  lights,  pedals,  etc.  (A  community 
organization  such  as  the  FFA  might  do  this.) 

4.  Have  a  sheriff,  patrolman  or  policeman  visit  the  class  and  discuss  with  the  students  the 
laws  which  pertain  to  them. 

5.  Visit  the  local  jail  and  inspect  a  police  car. 
Suggestions  for  follow-up: 

Take  a  field  trip  to  a  larger  city  jail.  Make  a  list  of  the  laws  students  feel  would  better  help  them. 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Jeanne  Harsha 

Box  925 

Columbus,  MT  59019 


The  Tree  Stump  2.  3 


Curriculum  area(s):  Science 

Appropriate  grade  level(s):  2-5 

Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  1  hour 

Purpose: 

1 .  To  sharpen  observation  skills 

2.  To  learn  tree  identification 

3.  For  younger  students,  to  practice  counting 

Resources  needed:  Someone  familiar  with  trees  — a  tree  surgeon,  gardener,  botanist,  or  horticulturist, 
and  a  tree  stump 

Strategy: 

1 .  Invite  someone  who  has  expertise  in  tree  identification  to  talk  with  your  class  around  a 
downed  tree.  Points  that  might  be  covered  are: 

a.  telling  a  tree's  age  (let  the  students  count  the  rings). 

b.  identifying  the  tree  from  the  wood. 

c.  animal  life  in  the  tree  stump. 

d.  possible  causes  of  death. 

2.  Hopefully,  you  can  observe  more  than  one  type  of  tree  to  compare  wood,  size,  etc. 

Suggestions  for  follow-up: 

Invite  an  archaeologist,  an  anthropologist,  a  scientist,  or  a  museum  curator  to  explain  "den- 
drochronology," the  technique  for  dating  artifacts  using  trees  and  logs. 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Adapted  from:  Wurman,  Richard  Saul.    Yellow  Pages  of  Learning  Resources.   Institute  of 
Technology  Press:  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  1972. 


'Yes,  even  a  tree  stump  can  be  a  learning  resource."  (Wurman,  1972,  p.  74). 


Scavenger  Hunt 
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Curriculum  area(s):  Reading 

Appropriate  grade  level (s):  2-5 

Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  1  hour  or  less 

Purpose: 

1 .  To  practice  sight  words 

2.  To  practice  observation  skills 

Resources  needed:  Scavenger  list,  grocery  sacks,  hunting  grounds  — the  block  around  the  school, 
the  school  yard,  a  vacant  lot 

Strategy: 

1 .  Make  a  scavenger  list  and  give  a  copy  to  each  student.  List  items  that  can  probably  be 
found  in  your  hunting  ground  (the  school  yard,  the  block  around  the  school,  a  vacant  lot, 
and  the  classroom  would  do).  List  items  that  are  appropriate  sight  words  for  your 
students. 

2.  Divide  the  class  into  teams  and  give  each  team  a  sack. 

3.  Tell  the  class  the  limits  of  the  hunting  ground  and  the  time  limits. 

4.  Have  each  team  search  the  hunting  ground  to  find  as  many  items  on  the  scavenger  list  as 
they  can.  Items  should  be  collected  in  the  teams'  bags.  More  than  one  of  each  item  may 
be  collected. 

5.  The  team  that  collects  the  most  items  within  the  time  limit  and  the  hunting  ground  boun- 
daries wins. 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Adapted  by  project  researcher 


The  Many  Pines 
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Curriculum  area(s):  Science 

Appropriate  grade  level(s):  2-5 

Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  1  hour  or  more 

Purpose: 

1 .  To  sharpen  observation  skills 

2.  To  name  different  types  of  pine  trees  and  their  parts 

Resources  needed:  A  botanist  or  forest  service  representative 
Strategy: 

1 .  Arrange  for  a  botanist  or  forest  service  representative  to  work  with  your  class  on  identify- 
ing different  types  of  pine  trees,  their  characteristics,  their  bark,  needles,  and  cones. 

2.  If  possible,  take  your  class  to  meet  the  guest  speaker  at  an  area  wooded  with  different 
types  of  pines. 

3.  After  the  presentation,  have  students  identify  the  trees  around  them. 

4.  If  it  is  not  possible  for  your  class  to  visit  a  wooded  area,  or  as  a  follow-up,  bring  pine  limbs, 
needles,  and  cones  to  class  for  your  students  to  identify. 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Albert  Harting 
414  North  Plum 
Bozeman,  MT  59715 


Ecosystem  Concentration  (card  game) 
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Curriculum  area(s):  Language  Arts,  Reading,  Science 

Appropriate  grade  level(s):  2-6 

Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  1  Yt  hours 

Purpose: 

1 .  To  help  students  understand  concepts  of  "ecosystems" 

2.  To  help  students  to  become  familiar  with  ecosystems  of  the  area 

3.  To  help  students  develop  visual  memory 

Resources  needed:  A  guest  from  the  Forest  Service,   Fish,  Wildlife  and  Parks  Department, 

a  biologist,  naturalist,  outdoorsman,  etc.  Blank  cards  of  cardboard  or  heavy  paper,  old  magazines 

with  outdoor  pictures,  crayons,  glue. 

Strategy: 

1 .  Invite  a  speaker  familiar  with  a  particular  outdoor  area  in  or  near  your  community  to  speak 
on  the  ecosystem  in  that  area.  Ask  the  guest  to  include  various  animals,  plants,  minerals, 
climatic  forces,  etc.,  in  the  talk  and  how  they  interact. 

2.  Allow  for  a  question  and  answer  period. 

3.  After  the  talk,  students  will  make  a  deck  of  cards  about  the  ecosystem  discussed. 

a.  From  the  magazines,  students  cut  out  pictures  of  objects  or  activities  that  are  a  part 
of  the  ecosystem  discussed. 

b.  Paste  each  picture  on  a  card. 

c.  To  complete  a  pair,  students  can  write  a  word  which  describes  each  picture  on  a 
matching  card. 

d.  To  avoid  confusion,  students  can  write  the  same  number  on  each  pair  of  cards. 

4.  After  the  deck  is  completed,  students  follow  the  rules  of  "concentration." 

a.  Put  all  cards  face  down  on  the  floor. 

b.  First  player  turns  over  two  cards.  If  they  match,  he  keeps  the  cards  and  has  another 
turn.  If  there  is  no  match,  he  turns  the  cards  face  down  again  and  the  next  player 
draws  two  cards. 

c.  When  all  pairs  have  been  matched,  the  player  with  the  most  pairs  wins. 

Suggestions  for  follow-up: 

1 .  This  could  be  an  ongoing  activity  with  experts  to  speak  on  different  types  of  ecosystems 
in  Montana:  forests,  plains,  rivers,  apline,  etc. 

2.  The  students  could  visit  the  area  discussed,  identifying  examples  of  the  different  com- 
ponents of  the  ecosystem;  perhaps  the  guest  speaker  could  lead  this  outing. 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Adapted   from   Project  Learning    Tree,    Supplementary   Curriculum   Guide   for  Kindergarten 

through  Grade  6. 

The  American  Forest  Institute,  Inc. 

1619  Massachusetts  Avenue,  NW 

Washington,  D.C.  20036 


Bicycle  Safety  2  7 

Curriculum  area(s):  Health,  Physical  Education 

Appropriate  grade  level(s):  2-6 

Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  1  hour 

Purpose: 

1 .  Student  will  learn  safety  precautions  for  cyclists. 

2.  Student  will  learn  laws  governing  cyclists. 

3.  Student  will  generate  advantages  of  bicycle  riding. 

Resources  needed: 

1 .  A  public  official,  such  as  a  policeman,  fireman,  or  sheriff 

2.  Copies  of  the  laws  governing  cyclists,  if  available 

Strategy: 

1 .  Arrange  for  a  public  official  to  speak  to  your  class  on  bicycling  laws  and  safety  tips. 

2.  Following  this  presentation,  have  students  generate  a  list  of  the  advantages  of  bicycle 
riding. 

Suggestions  for  follow-up: 

1 .  After  the  safety  presentation,  allow  a  week  or  so  for  students  to  bring  their  bikes  in  line 
with  safety  standards.  Then,  have  a  bicycle  jamboree  at  which  the  students  bring  their 
bikes  to  school,  the  official  inspects  the  bikes  for  safety  regulations,  and  the  bicyclists 
race  or  do  trick  riding. 

2.  Invite  a  bicycle  racer  to  speak  on  types  of  equipment  for  racing,  physical  conditioning, 
hazards  of  racing,  and  local  races  held.  Ask  your  speaker  if  he  has  any  photos  of  bicycle 
races  that  he  could  present  with  his  talk. 

3.  For  older  students:  Invite  an  official  to  speak  on  motorcycle  laws  and  safety.  Invite  the 
snowmobile  club  to  speak  on  snowmobile  safety. 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Adapted  by  project  researcher. 


Workers  and  the  Weather  2  8 

Curriculum  area(s):  Science,  Career  Education,  Social  Studies 
Appropriate  grade  level(s):  2-7 
Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  1  2  hours 
Purpose: 

1 .  Students  will  use  observation  skills. 

2.  Students  will  transfer  their  observations  about  the  weather  to  statements  about  the 
weather's  influence  on  the  world  of  work. 

3.  Students  will  realize  the  important  influence  weather  has  on  work  situations. 

4.  Exercise  will  be  gained  from  the  walk. 

Resources  needed:  A  part  of  your  community  where  diverse  activities  are  taking  place 
Strategy: 

1 .  Plan  a  route  you  can  walk  with  your  class  to  observe  a  variety  of  work  situations.  Ask 
students  to  list  as  many  jobs  as  they  observe. 

2.  As  students  walk,  ask  them  to  take  notes  on  the  influence  weather  might  have  on  dif- 
ferent jobs.  For  example:  construction  workers  and  rain;  ski  instructors  and  warm 
temperatures;and  firemen  and  drought. 

3.  Back  in  the  classroom,  generate  a  list  of  jobs  observed.  As  a  group,  brainstorm  the  in- 
fluence the  weather  might  have  on  all  these  different  jobs. 

Suggestions  for  follow-up: 

Ask  students  to  interview  people  in  some  of  the  jobs  observed  to  see  if  they  have  methods  of 
compensating  for  the  weather,  like:  ski  instructors,  man-made  snow.  Students  can  report  their 
findings  to  the  class. 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Adapted  from:  Activity  Idea  Bank  by  Sharon  Kucinski 

Career  Guidance  Specialists 

Pima  County  Developmental  Career  Guidance  Project 

2302  East  Speedway  Blvd.,  Suite  101 

Tucson,  Arizona  85719 


Primitive  Paint  2  9 

Curriculum  area(s):  Art,  Social  Studies,  Science 
Appropriate  grade  level(s):  2-8 
Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  1  %  to  2  hours 
Purpose: 

1.  To  find  out  what  early  Americans  (Indians  or  pioneers)  did  for  paint  when  they  had  no 
stores 

2.  To  explore  the  properties  (hardness,  etc.)  of  rocks 

Resources  needed:  Various  types  of  rocks;  hammer  or  other  tool  to  crush  pieces  of  rock  into  powder; 
art  materials  (paint,  brush,  paper) 

Strategy: 

1 .  Start  with  discussion  about  Indian  tents.  Provide  pictures  of  tents,  or  have  students  find 
them.  Lead  up  to  what  the  Indians  could  have  used  to  get  the  beautiful  colors  decorating 
the  tents. 

2.  Take  students  out  on  a  science  hike  to  find  rocks  that  will  crush  to  powder.  Collect 
various  colors  of  rocks. 

3.  Crush  the  rocks,  collecting  enough  of  the  powder  to  mix  with  liquid. 

4.  Paint  with  the  "rock  paint." 

(Note:  This  ideas  was  in  a  second  grade  Skilltext  Phonics  workbook.) 
Suggestions  for  follow-up: 

1 .  Use  the  rocks,  not  suitable  for  paint,  as  a  basis  for  study  on  the  varying  hardness  of  the 
rocks. 

2.  Ask  a  "rock  hound"  to  talk  to  the  class  about  rocks. 

3.  Go  on  another  science  hike  to  look  for  more  rocks. 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Betty  Sturtz 
Whitney  Creek  School 
Ismay,  MT  59336 


Editor's  note:  for  further  follow-up,  explore  other  sources  of  color:  berries,  leaves,  flowers,  roots. 
Have  a  weaver  or  spinner  who  uses  natural  dyes  demonstrate  dyeing  to  the  class. 


"Living"  Classroom  Museum  o(J 

Curriculum  area(s):  Language  Arts,  Reading,  History 

Appropriate  grade  level(s):  3-6 

Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  Several  days  to  collect  data  and  record  information,  one  day  for 
presentation 

Purpose: 

1 .  To  develop  history  recording  skills  in  students 

2.  To  familiarize  students  with  the  "personnel"  resources  available  in  the  community 

3.  To  give  students  practice  in  paragraph  writing  skills 

4.  To  give  students  insight  into  the  amount  of  history  all  cities  contain 

5.  To  help  students  see  what  is  valuable  in  a  community 

Resources  needed: 

1 .  Senior  citizen  presenters 

2.  Skilled  community  people  (Indian  jewel-makers,  painters  and  other  artists,  parents  of 
students,  etc.) 

3.  Materials  (artifacts)  brought  in  by  students 

Strategy: 

1 .  Invite  the  senior  citizens  and  community  people  to  help  put  on  a  museum  day  with  the 
class. 

2.  Community  people  can  use  a  small  area  to  put  on  small  workshops  for  visitors. 

3.  Senior  citizens  can  give  short  oral  histories  of  the  town  or  state  (see  diagram). 

4.  Students  can  bring  family  artifacts  to  school  and  write  a  small  history  card  explaining  the 
artifact. 

5.  Students  can  write  invitations  to  other  classes  and  to  their  parents,  asking  them  to  come 
to  the  "Living"  Classroom  Museum. 

6.  Have  several  students  act  as  museum  guides  to  lead  parents  and  other  classmates  to 
workshops,  oral  history  areas  and  artifact  areas. 

Suggestions  for  follow-up: 

1 .  Write  "thank  you"  notes  to  community  people  and  senior  citizens  for  their  help. 

2.  Review  the  diffrent  types  of  histories  presented,  and  the  content  of  the  histories. 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Dan  Adcock 
615  North  Third 
Missoula,  MT  59801 


Diagram;   "Living"  Classroom  Museum 
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Want  a  Job?  3  1 

Curriculum  area(s):  Social  Studies,  Career  Education 

Appropriate  grade  level(s):  3-6 

Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  varies 

Purpose:  To  help  students  learn  vocabulary  of  the  job  market,  understand  competition  in  the 
job  market,  practice  filling  out  job  applications 

Resources  needed:  A  list  of  approximately  20  classroom  jobs,  an  employment  board  in  your 
classroom,  job  applications 

Strategy:  "The  job  market  is  saturated."  "Unemployment  is  high."  "Welfare  rolls  are  up." 

We  say  and  hear  these  things  so  often,  yet  are  children  ever  encouraged  to  explore  the 
significance  of  these  statements?  Here  is  a  way  to  do  just  that. 

1 .  Establish  a  list  of  approximately  20  jobs  on  an  employment  board  in  your  class.  A  sample 
list  would  include  "board  eraser,"  "messenger,"  "audio-visuals,"  "first  substitute"  (to 
substitute  for  absentees),  etc. 

2.  Obtain  a  job  application  form  from  any  company  in  the  area  and  make  ditto  copies  for  each 
member  of  your  class.  If  this  is  not  practical,  it  is  easy  enough  to  construct  your  own 
forms.  Be  sure  to  include  items  such  as  "previous  experience"  and  "reason  for  applying 
for  this  position." 

3.  Distribute  the  forms  and  have  each  child  interested  in  a  position  make  a  formal  applica- 
tion. 

4.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  application  period  read  aloud  all  applications,  exlcuding  the 
students'  names.  A  class  vote  should  decide  on  the  best  applicant  for  each  position. 

5.  Reading  aloud  four  or  five  applications  for  the  same  job  may  not  provide  enough  informa- 
tion for  the  class  to  make  a  wise  decision.  In  this  case,  the  applications  should  be  returned 
with  the  request  that  they  be  submitted  with  the  addition  of  two  letters  of  reference  (from 
classmates,  teachers,  parents,  anyone).  Once  again,  the  information  should  be  read  aloud 
and  a  final  vote  taken. 

Suggestions  for  follow-up: 

Once  the  job  positions  are  filled,  don't  stop  there.  In  math  class,  compute  the  unemployment 
rate  and  graph  employment  by  monthly  totals  and  by  the  number  of  applications  for  each  posi- 
tion. For  further  curriculum  integration  relate  current  events  through  news  articles  dealing  with 
employment. 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Adapted  from:  Finn,  Thomas.  "Swap  Shop,"  Great  Ideas  from  Learning,  Volume  Two.  (1975) 
pp.  18-19. 


Changes  in  My  Neighborhood  O  2. 

Curriculum  area(s):  Art,  Social  Studies 

Appropriate  grade  level(s):  3-6 

Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  1  hour,  plus  time  to  make  a  booklet 

Purpose:  Students  will  realize  that  neighborhoods  are  changing  entities,  that  neighborhoods  are  not 
static. 

Resources  needed:  Student-made  booklet  with  about  six  stapled  pages  of  drawing  paper  inside  (9" 
x  12"  size),  a  firm  surface  to  use  as  a  drawing  board,  drawing  tools,  and  pinpointed 
neighborhood  areas  to  visit  and  draw 

Strategy: 

1 .  Teacher  and  students  select  areas  to  visit  where  a  variety  of  activities  are  underway: 

a.  new  house  under  construction 

b.  road  and  utility  repairs 

c.  young  children  playing  in  parks,  yards 

d.  bus  stop  activities 

e.  up-keep  of  yards,  etc. 

2.  Students  make  individual  booklet  to  record  their  neighborhood  observations. 

3.  Discuss  artists  who  recorded  their  own  neighborhoods;  e.g.,  Roualt,  Picasso,  Seurat, 
O'Keeffe,  Cassatt. 

4.  Take  neighborhood  tour  with  group,  stopping  for  10-15  minutes  in  location  where  a  lot  of 
activity  can  be  observed  and  sketched  by  the  students.  Instruct  students  to  observe 
closely  and  to  draw  the  action  seen. 

5.  Share  booklets  in  a  classroom  discussion  afterward. 

Suggestions  for  foilow-up: 

Have  students  write  brief  captions  underneath  or  on  the  back  of  their  drawings  describing  their 
work.  Display  in  library. 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Connie  M.  Landis,  Art  Education  Instructor 
Department  of  Art 
Eastern  Montana  College 
1  500  North  30th  Street 
Billings,  MT  59101 

Editor's  note:  Consider  recording  in  other  media,  such  as  photography. 


Navigators  O  O 

Curriculum  area(s):  Science,  Geography 
Appropriate  grade  level(s):  3-6 
Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  30  minutes 
Purpose: 

1 .  Demonstrate  ability  to  follow  directions 

2.  Demonstrate  knowledge  of  left  and  right 

3.  Demonstrate  knowledge  of  north,  south,  east  and  west 

Resources  needed:  The  school  yard  or  neighborhood 

Strategy:  This  is  a  fun  way  to  practice  following  directions  and  to  learn  left  and  right;  or  north,  south, 
east  and  west. 

1 .  Write  several  sets  of  directions  for  students  to  follow  in  order  to  discover  a  treasure.  This 
treasure  might  be  to  gather  information  on  a  sign  or  to  find  a  note  or  something  special 
you  have  hidden. 

2.  Divide  the  class  into  as  many  groups  as  you  have  directions  for. 

3.  Give  each  group  directions  to  follow,  set  a  time  limit  for  everyone  to  be  back,  and  send 
each  group  out  to  discover  its  treasure. 

Directions  might  read: 

"Go  out  the  front  door  of  the  school,  turn  right  and  walk  one  block  west.  At  the  stop  sign,  turn 
north,  walk  five  paces  and  turn  right.  Walk  to  the  chain  link  fence  and  turn  left.  Write  down  the 
information  that  is  on  the  sign  at  the  end  of  the  fence.  In  exchange  for  this  information,  I  will 
give  your  group  1  5  minutes  free  play  with  the  game  of  your  choice. 

You  should  not  cross  any  streets  on  this  route.  If  you  find  it  necessary  to  cross  a  street,  you 
have  made  a  wrong  turn  somewhere." 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Adapted  by  project  researcher 


Editor's  note:  This  activity  can  be  extended  to  include  "orienteering"  for  older  grades  (7-9).  Use 
compass  measuring  degrees  and  "trundle  wheels"  or  approximate  measure  of  stride.  There  is  exten- 
sive material  now  available  on  orienteering.  For  suggestions,  contact  Spencer  Sartorius  at  the  Office 
of  Public  Instruction. 


Hot  Air  Balloon  3  4 

Curriculum  area(s):  Science 
Appropriate  grade  level(s):  3-6 

Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  one-half  day  (culminating  activity  of  unit  on  aerospace) 
Purpose: 

1 .  Demonstration  of  hot  air  balloon 

2.  Student  experience  in  constructing  model  of  balloon 

3.  Learning  parts  and  terminology 

Resources  needed:  Someone  who  owns  and  flies  a  hot  air  balloon 

Strategy:  (Example  from  Huntley  Project  Elementary  School) 

The  KOOK  radio  staff  brought  their  crew  and  balloon  to  the  school  and  inflated  it  on  the 
playground.  The  owner  later  lectured  to  the  students  on  hot  air  balloons.  The  students  asked 
questions  about  the  balloon,  and  about  flying  it. 

A  parent  program  on  the  history  of  flight  was  presented.  One  aspect  of  the  program  focused  on 
hot  air  balloons.  Slides  of  the  visit  of  the  KOOK  balloon  were  shared  with  parents.  The  finale  of 
the  program  was  the  launching  of  a  large  tissue  paper  balloon  launched  by  use  of  a  propane 
stove  and  stove  pipe.  We  showed  a  film  on  the  Saturn  Encounter,  loaned  by  the  NASA  Space 
Project  in  California. 

Suggestions  for  follow-up: 

Have  each  student  build  tissue  paper  balloons.  On  one  day,  schedule  a  mass  launching  of  all  the 
balloons. 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Carrol  Ulrich,  Grade  5 

Kristy  Judd,  Grade  3 

Huntley  Project  Elementary  School 

Worden,  MT  59088 


Pioneer  Study  and  Exhibit  o  5 


Curriculum  area(s):  Social  Studies 

Appropriate  grade  level  (s):  3-6 

Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  one  or  two  weeks 

Purpose:  To  promote  an  understanding  of  the  way  pioneer  forefathers  settled  our  communities,  how 
they  lived,  and  what  they  worked  with 

Resources  needed:  Older  people  or  knowledgeable  people  who  can  demonstrate  and  furnish  wash- 
boards, butter  churns,  spinning  wheels,  kerosene  lamps,  krautcutters,  apple  peelers,  old- 
fashioned  clothes,  etc.  Also,  people  who  can  relate  local  history. 

Strategy: 

Students  can  trace  family  trees  and  histories  back  as  far  as  great-grandparents  or  farther  (na- 
tionalities) or  tell  some  of  the  stories  contributed  by  relatives.  The  stories  can  be  taped  and 
played  for  another  class  or  visitors  if  there  is  not  time  at  the  pioneer  exhibit.  Community  history 
and  development  should  be  studied,  and  local  resource  people  brought  in  to  the  class.  Every 
community  has  a  local  historian. 

Example  from  Columbus,  Montana:  In  my  third  grade,  the  culminating  project  was  a  pioneer  ex- 
hibit and  demonstration  of  everyday  life  activities:  wash-day,  butter-making,  bread-making, 
etc.  The  students  acted  out,  talked  about  and  showed  the  articles,  instead  of  simply  exhibiting 
them.  Friends  and  relatives  were  invited  to  send  and  bring  old-fashioned  things.  We  had  a  large 
display,  including  an  old  baby  carriage.  Older  people  could  first  come  to  the  class  to 
demonstrate  use  of  tools  (e.g.,  the  proper  scrub  board  technique  is  to  rub  the  long  underwear, 
not  your  fingers,  on  the  board.) 

Suggestions  for  follow-up: 

There  is  a  film,  Remember,  available  from  the  State  Film  Library.  It  is  also  in  the  Billings  Western 
Heritage  Suitcases  (Montana  Emigrants)  and  is  available  to  all  schools  in  the  Billings  vicinity. 
This  MSU  student  film  is  a  history  of  the  various  ethnic  people  who  settled  in  Montana  and  can 
promote  pride  in  the  many  people  who  made  Montana  what  it  is. 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

June  Trees 

Box  893 

Columbus  Elementary  School 

Columbus,  MT  59019 
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Farmers'  Market 

Curriculum  area(s):  Math,  Home  Economics 

Grade  level(s):  3-8 

Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  One  day  for  activity;  one  or  two  hours  a  day  for  a  week  to  plan, 
make  signs,  determine  prices 

Purpose: 

1 .  Students  will  be  able  to  count  out  correct  change. 

2.  Students  will  be  able  to  meet  people  and  establish  a  professional  seller-buyer  relationship. 

3.  Students  will  discover  how  to  run  a  small  business. 

Resources  needed:  People  to  provide  transportation  for  students  and  produce,  produce  to  be  sold, 
markers  and  masking  tape  for  prices  or  list  of  prices,  sacks  for  produce  sold  to  customers, 
change  box  and  change,  tables,  customers 

Strategy:  (example  from  Cottonwood  School) 

This  project  was  planned  in  conjunction  with  the  local  4-H  club,  of  which  the  students  are  all 
members.  The  Farmers'  Market  was  already  set  up,  so  advertising  was  taken  care  of.  We  con- 
tacted, mainly  by  phone,  all  prospective  donors  of  vegetables  and  made  arrangements  to  col- 
lect them  and  get  them  to  town.  To  set  prices  we  checked  at  local  stores  and  in  newspaper  ads. 
Parents  brought  in  students  and  the  produce  on  the  day  of  the  market.  We  set  up  the  booth  and 
started  selling.  Students  learned  to  barter  and  lower  the  prices  on  slower  moving  products.  The 
market  was  a  success  and  made  a  healthy  profit.  As  a  result  of  the  learning  experience  and 
money  added  to  the  club  treasury,  we  were  able  to  make  a  two-day  field  trip  to  Billings  to 
watch  the  Ice  Capades,  and  to  tour  Big  Sky  Genetics,  the  Museum  of  the  Rockies  and 
Odegaard's  pet  shop. 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Maria  Ostendorf 
Cottonwood  School 
Ismay,  MT  59336 
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Let's  Eat  Out!  3  7 

Curriculum  area(s):  Math,  Consumer  Education,  Home  Economics 

Appropriate  grade  levei(s):  3-8  (depending  upon  ability  of  students) 

Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  1  hour  or  more 

Purpose: 

1 .  To  practice  adding  and  subtracting  money  values  and  making  change 

2.  To  reinforce  basic  math  concepts  of  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division 

3.  To  introduce  concepts  of  budgeting  and  comparative  shopping 

Resources  Needed: 

1 .  Outdated  menus  (make  requests  from  local  restaurants  to  donate  their  old  menus  when 
they  are  replaced,  arrangements  should  be  made  in  advance.) 

2.  (optional)  Receipt  books  (discarded  ones  may  be  obtained  from  businesses,  students 
might  make  their  own,  or  students  might  use  notebook  paper). 

3.  Play  money  — a  variety  of  bills  and  coins  (can  all  be  made  on  mimeographed  paper,  let 
students  cut  out  their  own). 

Strategy: 

1 .  Give  each  student  a  set  amount  of  money,  with  a  variety  of  bills  and  coins. 

2.  Divide  the  class  into  groups  of  five  students. 

3.  Give  each  group  four  menus,  a  receipt  book,  and  a  box  of  spare  change. 

4.  Have  four  group  members  be  customers  and  one  be  a  waiter  or  waitress.  (Students  will 
take  turns  being  waiters  and  waitresses.) 

5.  The  waiter/waitress  will  give  each  customer  a  menu  and  allow  them  time  to  decide  on 
their  order. 

6.  Each  student  must  decide  what  he  wants  to  order,  within  the  limits  of  his  budget.  Money 
may  be  borrowed,  if  someone  else  has  change. 

7.  The  waiter/waitress  takes  the  orders  from  each  customer,  collects  the  money,  and  makes 
correct  change. 

8.  The  activity  may  be  varied  by  customers  in  one  group  pooling  their  funds,  the  waitress 
taking  the  order  from  the  group,  totaling  the  bill,  and  making  change  for  the  total  bill. 

9.  Let  students  take  turns  being  the  waiter/waitress;  have  students  change  their  orders  for 
each  new  turn.  Do  not  let  the  activity  drag  on.  If  students  get  off  track,  discontinue  the  ac- 
tivity and  let  the  other  students  be  waiters/waitresses  the  next  day. 

10.  Another  variation  is  to  collect  menus  from  more  than  one  restaurant.  Within  each  group, 
give  menus  from  two  or  more  restaurants.  Let  students  decide  what  they  would  like  to 
order  — a  main  dish,  drink,  condiments,  dessert  — and  see  what  the  same  order  would  cost 
them  at  different  places.  What  might  the  more  expensive  place  offer  besides  the 
food  — homecooked  meals,  music,  atmosphere  etc. 

Suggestions  for  follow-up: 

1 .  After  the  students  have  had  time  to  practice  with  budgeting  and  making  change,  take 
them  to  a  restaurant.  Have  a  class  money-raising  project  to  pay  your  way  (sell  snacks  to 
the  rest  of  the  school  on  a  Friday  afternoon,  with  menus  and  orders  and  making  change, 
or  sell  snacks  at  the  next  PTA  meeting).  If  students  are  going  to  bring  their  own  money, 
have  them  all  bring  the  same  set  amount. 

2.  If  a  trip  to  a  restaurant  is  not  possible,  have  a  day  when  students  bring  in  a  variety  of 
foods  from  home,  or  prepare  dishes  at  school.  Make  your  own  menus,  set  prices,  and  let 
everyone  place  their  orders  using  the  play  money. 

3.  After  eating,  talk  about  favorite  foods,  relative  values  (were  the  foods  worth  the  price, 
such  as  soda  pop),  prices  of  meals  at  a  restaurant  compared  to  the  same  meal  cooked  at 
home,  etc. 

4.  This  could  lead  into  a  discussion  on  nutrition.  Did  students  order  nutritious  foods?  Are 
some  of  the  favorite  foods  the  most  nutritious?  Are  any  students  on  special  diets? 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Linda  Harting 
414  N.  Plum 
Bozeman,  MT  5971  5 


Five  Senses  in  Nature  O  O 

Curriculum  area(s):  Science 

Appropriate  grade  level(s):  3-8 

Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  30  minutes  to  one  hour 

Purpose: 

1 .  To  demonstrate  observation  skills  by  finding  objects  to  satisfy  the  five  senses  categories 

2.  To  practice  categorizing 

3.  To  demonstrate  an  awareness  of  all  five  senses  by  finding  observations  to  fit  all  five 
categories 

Resources  needed:  Worksheets  with  the  five  senses  labeled  (optional  — students  can  write  on  their 
own  paper);  and  the  campus,  neighborhood,  anywhere. 

Strategy: 

Have  your  class  go  outdoors  for  approximately  1  0  minutes  to  observe  and  mentally  record  their 
surroundings.  Return  to  the  classroom  and  have  the  students  list  what  they  can  recall  from 
their  outdoor  observations  what  would  fit  under  the  following  headings:  seeing,  hearing, 
tasting,  smelling,  and  feeling.  Stress  that  they  think  of  items  for  each  category. 

Suggestions  for  follow-up: 

Next  have  the  class  to  outside  with  one  of  their  senses  blocked,  such  as  their  eyes  blindfolded, 
their  ears  covered  with  headphones,  their  noses  taped  shut. 

1 .  Have  them  compare  the  acuteness  of  their  other  senses  when  one  sense  is  blocked. 

2.  Have  them  write  a  description  of  what  life  might  be  like  without  that  sense. 

3.  Invite  someone  who  is  blind  to  speak  to  the  class  on  how  he/she  compensates  for  the  lack 
of  vision. 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Adapted  from:  Haynes,  Ronald  L,  Travis  Moore,  and  Kenneth  Martindale.  On  Campus 
Teaching  Activity  Guide.  Available  through  the  Teacher  Center  of  Gallatin  County. 


En  vironmen  tal  A  wareness  3  9 

Curriculum  area(s):  Science,  Language  Arts,  Math 

Appropriate  grade  level(s):  3-8;  descriptive  words  can  be  changed  for  different  age  groups 
Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  30  minutes  to  one  hour 
Purpose: 

1 .  To  demonstrate  observation  skills  by  finding  objects  to  satisfy  the  descriptive  words 

2.  To  demonstrate  understanding  assigned  words 

3.  To  practice  categorizing  by  assigning  words  and  objects  to  the  appropriate  topic 

Resources  needed:  Worksheets  with  categories  and  descriptive  words  outlined  and  the  campus,  the 
neighborhood,  etc. 

Strategy: 

Take  your  students  out  on  campus  or  around  the  block  and  have  them  discover  objects  relating 
to  texture,  shape,  density,  temperature,  and  size.  Provide  a  worksheet  using  the  following 
categories  and  words,  with  enough  room  for  the  students  to  write  the  names  of  objects  that 
satisfy  the  words.  You  can  vary  the  words  for  each  age  group. 

Examples: 

Size  — heavy,  thick,  short,  tall,  small,  large,  narrow,  big,  little,  miniature,  gigantic,  enormous, 

minuscule,  diminutive 
Shape  — oval,  round,  lobed,  toothed,  ridged,  oblong,  square,  triangular,  smooth-edged, 

pointed,  curved 
Texture  — furry,  hairy,  waxy,  knobbed,  ribbed,  soft,  hard,  slimy,  velvety,  course,  slick 
Density  — solid,  thick,  lumpy,  hollow,  compact,  spongy,  porous,  nonporous 
Temperature  — cold,  hot,  moist,  wet,  dry,  clammy,  damp,  cool,  lukewarm 

Suggestions  for  follow  up: 

This  could  be  followed  by  a  writing  activity  such  as  "use  each  vocabulary  word  in  a  properly 
constructed  sentence." 

As  a  creative  writing  activity: 

1 .  Choose  two  antonyms  and  write  a  short  paragraph  on  how  it  would  feel  to  be  those  sizes, 
shapes,  textures,  etc. 

2.  In  a  short  paragraph,  imagine  how  it  would  be  for  two  objects  of  opposite  density, 
temperature,  whatever,  to  encounter  each  other. 

Also,  this  activity  could  practice  the  use  of  degrees  of  comparison  by  dividing  categories  into 
positive,  comparative,  superlative. 

Find  an  object  that  is:  Small  Smaller  Smallest 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Adapted  from:  Haynes,  Ronald  L.,  Travis  Moore,  and  Kenneth  Martindale.  On  Campus 
Teaching  Activity  Guide.  Available  through  the  Teacher  Center  for  Gallatin  County. 


King  Tut.  The  Boy  King  4  0 

Curriculum  area(s):  Social  Studies,  Science,  Art,  Language  Arts 

Appropriate  grade  level(s):  3-9 

Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  5  10  hours 

Purpose: 

1 .  To  introduce  the  students  to  an  old  culture 

2.  To  show  where  some  of  our  customs,  symbols,  and  ideas  come  from 

Resources  needed: 

Slides:  "The  Treasures  of  Tutankhamun"  from  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

Magazine  article  from  "Instructor,"  October,  1977 

Coloring  book:  "Tutkankhamum  and  his  Friends"  by  Cyril  Aldred,  Bellerophone  Books 

King  Tut  1979  Calendar:  Valentine  Book  Co. 

Numerous  postcards  from  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

Book:  Treasures  of  Tutankhamun  from  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

Also  use  people  who  have  been  to  Egypt  or  who  have  seen  the  exhibit 

Strategy: 

Introduce  unit  by  showing  the  slide  show  "The  Treasures  of  Tutankhamun."  Make  a  booklet  of 
King  Tut  and  the  discovery  of  his  tomb.  Use  many  posters,  post  cards,  magazine  articles  and 
other  information.  Go  over  booklet,  taking  time  to  fully  discuss  each  section.  Make  articles  for 
the  students  to  understand  and  learn  from.  Make  mummies  out  of  clay;  use  golden  glitter  for 
gold  effect  on  artwork.  Have  students  make  a  model  of  their  favorite  piece  from  the  treasure. 

Suggestions  for  follow-up: 

Additional  archaeological  studies,  and  studies  of  Egypt.  Have  a  party  to  end  the  unit.  Give  the 
students  a  papyrus  invitation  written  in  a  form  of  hieroglyphics.  Each  student  wears  an  "I'm  a 
King  Tut"  badge.  Have  "kingly"  refreshments  of  "Pharoah  Barges"(cupcakes)  and  "Water  of 
the  Nile"  (a  colored  soft  drink).  Have  students  play  "games  of  the  king":  "The  Mummy's 
Curse"  (a  doll  wrapped  up)  and  "Tuttem  Pole"  (like  a  totem  pole,  except  the  pole  looks  like  a 
king's  fan). 

The  activity  contributed  by: 

Kristy  Judd 

Grade  3 

Huntley  Project  School 

Worden,  MT  59088 


Editor's  note:  To  expand  this  activity,  the  class  could  re  enact  the  actual  discovery  of  the  tomb,  us- 
ing as  many  authentic  archaeological  techniques  as  possible.  Students  could  photograph  their  ar- 
tifacts. Have  students  write  a  news  article  relating  the  discovery.  One  interesting  fact  is  that  King 
Tut  took  office  when  has  was  nine  years  old. 


Beetle  Problems  in  Montana  Timber  Lands  4  1 

Curriculum  area(s):  Science,  Career  Education,  (Values  Clarification) 

Appropriate  grade  level(s):  3-9 

Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  varies 

Purpose: 

Beetles  are  a  problem  in  many  of  Montana's  forests.  The  beetle  destruction  and  methods  of 
control  are  controversial.  The  objectives  of  this  activity  are: 

1 .  identification  of  the  beetle  and  its  stages. 

2.  identification  of  beetle  destruction  on  trees. 

3.  awareness  of  natural  cycles  in  insect  destruction. 

4.  awareness  of  human  needs  vs.  natural  cycles. 

Resources  needed:  Forest  Service  representative,  transportation  (optional) 

Strategy: 

Arrange  for  a  Forest  Service  representative  to  visit  your  class,  or  for  your  class  to  visit  a  forest 
where  beetle  problems  are  evident.  Points  the  Forest  Service  representative  might  cover: 

1 .  pictures  of  adult  and  young  beetles. 

2.  the  part  of  the  tree  the  beetle  infests. 

3.  how  the  beetle  kills  the  tree. 

4.  a  tour  of  damaged  trees. 

5.  types  of  beetle  control. 

6.  natural  cycles  of  destruction. 

7.  human  needs  vs.  natural  cycles. 

For  middle  school  or  junior  high  students,  this  activity  can  concentrate  on  the  first  five  points. 
Older  students  might  spend  more  time  on  points  5-7  and  the  concepts  of  silva  culture. 

Suggestions  for  follow-up: 

Interested  students  might  research  types  of  insect  control,  the  problematic  side  effects  of 
some  methods  of  insect  control,  and  natural  control  methods. 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Albert  Harting 
414  N.  Plum 
Bozeman,  MT  5971  5 


What's  Our  Parents '  Line?  4  2. 

Curriculum  area(s):  Social  Studies,  Career  Education,  Language  Arts 
Appropriate  grade  level(s):  4,  5 

Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  approximately  one  hour  per  adult 
Purpose: 

1 .  Gives  students  an  awareness  of  careers  or  jobs  of  their  parents. 

2.  Lets  students  perform  introductions  and  send  invitations. 

3.  Lets  students  practice  creative  writing  about  possible  future  lines  of  work. 

Reources  needed: 

1 .  Parents  of  students 

2.  Visual  aids  — if  needed  for  talks 

3.  Paper  and  pencils 

Strategy: 

1 .  Students  write  invitations  to  one  or  both  parents  inviting  them  to  tell  the  class  what  they 
do  to  earn  a  living.  RSVP's  are  requested. 

2.  When  responses  are  in,  the  teacher  and  students  schedule  a  day  for  the  talks  (perferably 
all  on  one  day)  and  limit  each  talk  to  45  minutes  to  one  hour. 

3.  Schedule  is  sent  home  with  each  student  to  confirm  time. 

4.  On  the  day  of  the  visitations,  each  speaker  is  introduced  by  his  or  her  own  child. 

5.  After  all  talks  are  finished,  and  things  are  back  to  normal,  discuss  each  job,  profession, 
etc. 

6.  For  five  minutes,  have  students  brainstorm  the  work  they  would  like  to  do  when  they  are 
an  adult.  Have  each  student  write  about  the  job  they  would  choose:  what,  when,  why, 
etc. 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Jean  Kimble 
4th  Grade  Teacher 
Smith  School 
Helena,  MT  59601 


Mapping  Our  Way  Through  the  Newspaper 
Curriculum  area(s):  Language  Arts,  Social  Studies 

Appropriate  grade  level(s):  4  6 

Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  half  day 

Purpose: 

1 .  To  instill  an  appreciation  for  current  events 

2.  To  appreciate  the  technique  of  reporting  and  printing 

3.  To  develop  map  skills 

4.  To  understand  tools  used  in  news  reporting 

Resources  needed:  Local  newspaper  office,  map  of  newspaper  office,  aluminum  printing  plate, 
teletype  tape,  string,  newspaper 

Strategy:  (Steps  1  through  5  are  preparation  for  activity.) 

1.  Bring  in  newspapers  (local  and  other). 

2.  Have  the  class  discuss  state,  national,  local  and  inter-national  news;  have  them  cut  out 
examples  of  each  and  post  on  the  bulletin  board. 

3.  Do  a  variety  of  activities  with  the  newspaper,  such  as: 

a.  make  a  "who's  who  in  the  news"  poster. 

b.  give  each  person  a  headline  and  let  them  write  the  event. 

c.  use  the  ads  (especially  grocery)  for  math  computation  skills. 

d.  use  ads  and  change  the  words  in  the  ads  to  mean  the  opposite  of  their  intended 
meaning. 

e.  make  a  word  cache  of  persons,  places  and  things  from  the  news. 

f.  plot  the  location  of  a  story  on  a  U.S.  map. 

4.  Take  the  word  cache  from  the  previous  activity  and  discuss  how  a  newspaper  is  put 
together.  List  features  found  in  Sunday  paper  (there  are  about  20  or  more  features). 

5.  After  studying  features,  discuss  format  for  putting  a  newspaper  together.  Bring  in  an 
aluminum  printing  plate  from  the  newspaper  office.  Show  teletype  tape,  string  and  other 
borrowed  items  and  explain  how  they  are  tools  of  the  trade. 

6.  In  preparation  for  visit  of  the  newspaper  office,  set  up  the  following  investigative  situa- 
tion: "Today  we  are  going  on  a  treasure  hunt.  Here  is  your  map  (an  unlabeled  map  of  the 
local  newspaper  office).  Now  as  we  visit  the  'Chronicle,'  please  label  each  item  on  the 
map,  using  the  word  cache  where  appropriate.  Make  a  list  of  the  tools  used  as  you  see 
them  in  operation." 

Suggestions  for  follow-up: 

Upon  returning  from  the  newspaper  office,  write  a  thank-you  letter  to  the  newspaper.  Include 
pictures  of  all  the  machines  and  equipment  seen  and  drawn  by  the  students.  An  exciting 
follow-up  experience  is  to  write  your  own  class  newspaper. 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Peg  Nelson 
Whittier  School 
Bozeman,  MT  5971  5 
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Special  Valentine  to  the  Senior  Citizens  Q  ^r 

Curriculum  area(s):  Music  (see  editor's  note) 
Appropriate  grade  level(s):  4-6 

Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  Several  music  periods 
Purpose: 

1 .  To  establish  a  more  meaningful  relationship  between  young  people  and  older  citizens 

2.  To  develop  in  the  student  respect  for  older  people 

3.  To  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  student  to  be  giving  and  to  contribute  to  the  community 

Resources  needed: 

1 .  Music  teacher  to  develop  an  entertainment  program  which  includes  songs,  dances  and 
skits  (should  have  input  from  students  and  senior  citizens) 

2.  School  cooks  to  furnish  a  tasty  and  appropriate  meal  for  older  citizens 

3.  Community  people  willing  to  join  with  the  young  people  in  developing  a  program  (e.g.,  a 
senior  citizen's  band) 

Strategy: 

Senior  citizens  from  the  local  community(ies)  are  invited  to  tour  the  school,  eat  lunch  with  the 
students,  and  enjoy  the  entertainment  provided.  Each  student  is  assigned  a  senior  citizen. 

1 .  The  students  greet  the  guests  as  they  arrive,  take  their  coats,  and  provide  them  with 
name  tags  (could  be  done  as  a  game). 

2.  Guests  tour  the  building  and  visit  some  classes. 

3.  Students  are  responsible  for  carrying  the  lunch  trays  and  helping  guests.  Special  tables 
are  decorated  and  set  up  in  the  gym.  Students  eat  lunch  with  their  guests. 

4.  For  entertainment,  the  students  present  a  song-and-dance  routine  of  "old"  songs  (e.g., 
"Daisy,  Daisy,"  "Bicycle  Built  for  Two").  If  there  is  a  senior  citizen's  band,  they  can  per- 
form for  everyone. 

Suggestions  for  follow-up: 

Classroom  discussions  on  the  value  of  older  citizens  in  the  community,  of  the  wisdom  and 
history  they  have  to  offer. 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Betty  Lou  Oltrogge  and  Mary  Knippel 
6th  Grade 

Huntley  Project  Elementary  School 
Worden,  MT  59088 


Editor's  note:  This  activity  could  be  expanded  to  include  history,  language  arts  and  photography. 
Have  the  students  collect  oral  history  stories  from  the  guests,  using  a  tape  recorder  or  taking  notes 
for  later  classroom  discussion.  The  classroom  discussion  could  be  used  as  a  basis  for  a  language  arts 
project.  A  theme  could  be  local  history  or  the  value  of  the  wisdom  of  the  older  citizens.  Another  ac- 
tivity could  be  to  request  that  older  guests  bring  a  few  "action  shots"  from  their  family  photograph 
album  as  a  basis  for  conversation  and  reminiscence.  Finally,  the  entire  event  could  be  photographed 
(by  students,  the  teacher,  or  one  of  the  guests)  for  a  photo  essay  or  bulletin  board  display.  This  ac- 
tivity could  take  place  in  the  community  as  well  as  in  the  school  building. 


Ugly  to  Beautiful 
Curriculum  area(s):  Science,  Language  Arts 
Appropriate  grade  level(s):  4  8 
Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  one  hour 
Purpose: 

1 .  To  practice  observation  skills 

2.  To  practice  self-expression  skills 

3.  To  practice  values  clarification 

Resources  needed:  The  outdoors 
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Strategy: 

Take  your  class  outdoors  and  give  them  the  following  instructions.  Find  some  natural  thing  on 
the  campus  that  at  first  sight  appears  ugly  or  not  particularly  beautiful.  Examine  the  object 
closely  and  look  for  beauty  in  it.  Describe  the  beauty  you  see.  The  descriptions  can  be  made 
orally  or  in  a  written  form.  Discuss  how  this  same  principle  can  relate  to  people. 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Haynes,  Ronald  L.,  Travis  Moore  and  Kenneth  Martindale.  On  Campus  Teaching  Activity 
Guide.  Available  through  the  Teacher  Center  of  Gallatin  County. 


Livestock  Brands  ^"  O 

Curriculum  area(s):  Social  Studies,  Art,  Agriculture 
Appropriate  grade  level(s):  4-8 
Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  one  two  hours 
Purpose: 

1 .  Students  will  learn  history  of  branding. 

2.  Students  will  learn  types  of  brands. 

3.  Students  will  learn  registration  procedures. 

4.  Students  will  create  their  own  brands. 

Resources  needed: 

1 .  A  representative  from  the  Montana  Livestock  Brand  Office 

2.  The  information  sheet  "How  to  Read  a  Brand" 

Strategy: 

1 .  Contact  your  Montana  Livestock  Brand  Office  (listed  in  the  phone  book  under  the  State  of 
Montana)  and  ask  for  a  representative  to  visit  your  class,  or  for  your  class  to  visit  the 
Brand  Office. 

2.  Talk  to  the  representative  in  advance  and  ask  if  the  following  points  can  be  covered: 

the  history  of  branding, 
types  of  brands, 
how  brands  are  registered, 
how  the  state  enforces  branding,  and 
how  rustlers  altered  brands. 
Be  sure  to  tell  the  representative  the  grade  level  of  your  students. 

3.  Following  the  presentation,  let  your  students  create  their  own  brands  using  the  informa- 
tion sheet  "How  to  Read  a  Brand,"  In  addition  to  drawing  a  brand,  they  could  make  a 
3-dimensional  branding  iron  out  of  clay,  papier  mache,  etc. 

4.  Display  student  brands  with  "How  to  Read  a  Brand"  on  a  hallway  bulletin  board. 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Adapted  from:  Kucinski,  Sharon,  Activity  Idea  Bank.  Tuscon:  Pima  County  Developmental 
Career  Guidance  Project,  1977. 
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^^  In  a  horizontal  position,  it  is  called  "lazy." 

^y  In  an  oblique  position,  it  is  called  "tumbling."        f      \ 

^/\^  With  little  wings,  it  is  called  "flying." 

|\  If  suspended,  it  is  called  "swinging."  7 

■■■■■•  A  long  horizontal  line  is  called  a  "rail." 

2^^  Two  horizontal  lines  are  called  (what  else?),  "two  rails.'" 

-  Three  horizontal  lines  are  called  "stripes." 
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•»   A  short  horizontal  line  is  called  a  "bar 
^f     A  diagonal  line  is  called  a  "slash." 
£j      A  large  0  is  called  a  "circle." 

A  wide  0  is  called  a  "mashed  0"  or  a  "goose  egg." 
A  square  or  a  rectangle  is  called  a  "box." 
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Good  Grooming  *t  I 

Curriculum  area(s):  Health,  Home  Economics 
Appropriate  grade  level(s):  4-8 
Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  one-two  hours 
Purpose: 

1 .  To  develop  good  grooming  techniques  and  a  better  self-image 

2.  To  expose  students  to  many  career  opportunities  in  the  beauty  and/or  health  fields 

Resources  needed: 

1 .  A  guest  speaker  — a  local  beautician,  barber,  health  spa  manager,  high  school  vocational 
trainee  or  home  economics  student. 

2.  Possibly  samples  of  soaps  and  other  grooming  aids  or  sewing  kits  could  be  obtained 
through  donations  from  companies  or  local  stores. 

Strategy: 

1 .  Ask  your  guest  speaker  to  discuss  his/her  work  and  to  present  a  lecture/activity  on  good 
grooming. 

2.  Parents  might  be  invited  to  attend. 

3.  Demonstrations  or  a  fashion  show  might  be  included  to  increase  program  effectiveness. 
Samples  of  soaps  or  other  grooming  aids  might  be  provided  for  students  to  test  at  home. 
If  a  demonstration  is  involved,  take  "before"  and  "after"  pictures  of  students  involved. 
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6.       Provide  a  grooming  certificate  to  the  students  who  participate. 
Suggestions  for  follow-up: 

1 .  This  could  be  an  extended  activity  with  different  aspects  of  grooming  being  presented 
weekly  by  various  workers  or  students  in  the  health  or  beauty  fields  — dentists,  doctors, 
and  athletes  could  be  included  — or  the  same  group  of  vocational  students  could  lead  the 
series  weekly. 

2.  A  calendar  of  grooming  times  and  habits  could  be  included. 

3.  At  the  end  of  the  series,  the  students  in  your  class  could  stage  a  demonstration  or  fashion 
show  of  their  own. 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Adapted  from  101  Activities  for  Building  More  Effective  School-Community  Involvement  by 
Dorothy  Rich  and  Beverly  Mattox,  The  Home  and  School  Institute,  Trinity  College,  Washington, 
D.C.  20017. 
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Write  a  Local  History  Book 
Curriculum  area(s):  Language  Arts,  Social  Studies 
Appropriate  grade  levei(s):  4-8 
Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  Up  to  six  weeks 
Purpose:  To  collect  and  study  personal  accounts  of  local  history 
Resources  needed:  Community  people,  ditto  machine 
Strategy: 

1 .  Write  a  letter  (ditto)  asking  people  from  the  community  to  write  to  the  class  about  their 
families,  ranches,  town,  buildings,  etc.  (include  a  deadline). 

2.  Deliver  letters  personally. 

3.  Collect,  gather  and  organize  the  material. 

4.  "Publish"  the  material. 

5.  Distribute  a  copy  to  all  contributors  and  to  interested  people. 

Suggestions  for  follow-up: 

Read  and  discuss. 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

S.  Knudson 
Two  Dot  School 
Box  179 
Harlowton,  MT  59036 
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The  Garbage  Collector 

Curriculum  area(s):  Social  Studies,  Government,  Science 

Appropriate  grade  level(s):  4-8 

Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  one  hour 

Purpose: 

Increasing  awareness  of  how  community  services  are  managed  will  help  develop  informed 
citizens.  This  activity  should  increase: 

1 .  awareness  of  how  city  or  county  garbage  disposal  is  managed, 

2.  awareness  of  constructive  uses  of  trash,  and 

3.  awareness  of  the  destructive  side  effects  of  trash  disposal. 

Resources  needed:  A  sanitation  department  employee 

Strategy: 

Invite  a  sanitation  employee  to  speak  to  your  class,  or  arrange  for  your  class  to  visit  the  sanita- 
tion department.  Ask  that  the  following  topics  be  covered  in  the  presentation. 

1 .  How  are  the  various  sanitation  employees  hired? 

2.  What  kinds  of  trucks  does  the  department  use? 

3.  Who  maintains  the  equipment? 

4.  What  is  the  schedule  for  trash  collection  throughout  the  community? 

5.  What  is  done  with  the  trash? 

6.  What  is  done  with  large  trash,  such  as  refrigerators? 

7.  Does  any  of  the  trash  earn  the  city  money? 

8.  Has  the  city  explored  the  use  of  best  generating  incinerators? 

9.  How  is  pollution  from  trash  disposal  controlled? 

10.  What  plans  does  the  city  have  for  coping  with  the  ever-increasing  amounts  of  waste? 
1  1 .  What  laws  govern  the  county? 

Suggestions  for  follow-up: 

1 .  Invite  an  environmentalist  to  speak  about  what  is  considered  useless  waste  and  alter- 
native methods  of  waste  disposal,  or  have  the  class  research  these  issues. 

2.  Visit  the  city  incinerator  or  the  dump. 

3.  Collect  a  variety  of  trash  items  and  have  the  class  create  useful  or  beautiful  items  from 
them. 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Adapted  by  project  researcher. 
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Unspooky  Graveyard  Facts  ^  v^ 

Curriculum  area(s):  Language  Arts,  History,  Art 
Appropriate  grade  level(s):  4  8 

Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  one  hour  tour,  one  hour  study  sheet,  travel 
Purpose: 

1.  History  — to  compare  local  history  of  the  past  with  the  present 

2.  Language  Arts  — to  compare  symbols  and  language  of  the  past  with  those  of  the  present 

3.  To  develop  symbols,  myths,  epitaphs 

Resources  needed:  A  local  graveyard  with  gravestones,  transportation,  large  sheets  of  newsprint, 
crayons,  study  sheet  (below). 

Strategy: 

1 .  Before  visiting  the  graveyard,  demonstrate  how  to  make  gravestone  rubbings.  Lay  a  sheet 
of  newsprint  over  something  that  is  inscribed,  such  as  a  gravestone. 

2.  Lay  a  crayon  flat  against  the  paper  (don't  use  the  tip)  and  rub  all  across  the  paper  until  the 
whole  surface  is  colored.  The  raised  surface  will  color  and  the  inverted  surface  will  stay 
white. 

3.  Remove  your  paper  from  the  surface  and  read  the  inscription. 

4.  Give  each  student  a  study  sheet  to  guide  his  graveyard  tour.  Go  over  any  vocabulary 
which  may  be  new  to  the  class,  such  as  gravestone,  symbol,  myth,  epitaph. 

5.  Make  the  assignment  clear  before  leaving  the  classroom. 

6.  Travel  to  the  graveyard.  Give  each  student  a  piece  of  newsprint  and  a  crayon  for  their  rub- 
bings. Remind  students  to  answer  the  study  sheet.  Remind  the  class  of  the  time  limit  on 
its  tour. 

7.  Return  to  the  classroom  and  allow  the  students  to  complete  their  assignment.  This  could 
be  done  as  homework  or  during  the  next  class  period. 

8.  Collect  the  assignments  and  create  a  graveyard  bulletin  board. 

Note  to  teachers:   The  vocabulary  in  the  study  questions  may  need  to  be  revised  for  younger 
students. 


Unspooky  Graveyard  Facts 

Study  Sheet 

History/Language  Arts 

—  Compare  local  history  of  the  past  with  the  present. 

—  Compare  symbols  and  language  of  the  past  with  those  of  the  present. 

—  Develop  symbols,  myths,  epitaphs. 

The  history  and  language  of  a  town  are  buried  along  with  people  in  a  graveyard.  If  we  walk  quietly, 
read  the  gravestones,  and  look  at  the  symbols,  we  can  learn  about  the  lives  of  the  dead.  Besides 
whispering  ghost  stories  and  scaring  our  friends,  let's  "dig  up"  some  history  on  this  field  trip.  The 
following  study  questions  will  guide  your  tour  of  the  graveyard. 

1 .  How  many  different  designs  can  you  find  on  the  stones?  What  are  the  most  popular?  The  least 
popular?  Can  you  think  of  any  reasons?  Which  designs  do  you  like? 

2.  Look  at  the  designs  on  the  stones.  Some  of  the  people  whose  pictures  are  on  the  stones  repre- 
sent the  people  who  they  commemorate,  but  some  are  symbols.  What  are  symbols?  How  have 
you  heard  them  used  before? 

3.  Would  people  today  use  the  same  kind  of  designs  that  people  in  the  past  used?  How  many  dif- 
ferences can  you  find?  Do  they  tell  you  anything  about  how  people  lived  in  different  times? 

4.  Can  you  think  of  any  symbols  that  are  especially  appropriate  for  modern  life?  How  could  they 
be  used  for  designs? 


What  is  a  myth?  How  many  of  them  can  you  retell? 


6.  What  is  a  graveyard?  What  can  you  tell  about  people  by  just  the  fact  that  they  have  a 
graveyard? 

7.  Read  a  few  gravestone  inscriptions.  How  did  they  strike  you?  How  do  you  think  that  the  people 
writing  the  inscriptions  felt  toward  the  people  whose  stones  they  were  inscribing? 

8.  Did  you  notice  anything  different  about  the  kind  of  writing  that  you  found  on  the  gravestones? 
To  complete  the  study  guide: 

1 .  Make  a  gravestone  rubbing. 

2.  Take  notes  for  each  question  while  at  the  graveyard. 

3.  When  we  return  to  the  classroom,  rewrite  your  notes  to  each  question  in  proper  sentence  form. 

4.  Choose  one  of  the  following  to  develop  into  a  creative  report. 

a.  While  at  the  graveyard,  collect  as  many  designs/symbols  as  you  can  — and  guess  about 
what  they  mean  and  why  they  were  used. 

b.  Create  at  least  three  designs,  or  symbols,  that  might  represent  people  of  today. 

c.  While  at  the  graveyard,  make  a  rubbing  of  a  gravestone  symbol  and  write  the  date  of  the 
gravestone.  Make  up  a  myth  that  symbol  might  represent. 

d.  Make  up  an  epitaph.  Write  it  twice  — once  in  language  similar  to  the  language  on  old 
gravestones  and  once  in  the  language  of  today. 

5.  Turn  your  rewritten  notes  and  creative  reports  in  to  me. 

The  creative  reports  will  be  laid  to  rest  on  a  graveyard  bulletin  board  in  the  classroom.  The  best 
rubbings,  designs,  myths,  and  epitaphs  will  be  posted  to  haunt  the  class. 

Suggestions  for  follow-up: 

The  graveyard  trip  can  be  extended  to  cover  math  and  science.  See  the  activities  on  these  sub- 
jects. 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Unpublished  workshop  material;  source  unknown. 
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Life  in  the  Graveyard  ^   • 

Curriculum  area(s):  Science 

Appropriate  grade  level(s):  4  8 

Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  one  hour  tour,  one  hour  study  sheet,  travel  time 

Purpose:  Identification  of  plants  and  stones,  characteristics  and  uses  of  various  stones,  mapping 

Resources  needed:  A  local  graveyard  with  gravestones,  transportation,  study  questions,  a  modern 
map  of  the  area  around  the  graveyard  (optional),  and  an  old  map  of  the  area  around  the 
graveyard  (optional). 

Strategy: 

1 .  Before  visiting  the  graveyard,  give  each  student  a  study  sheet  and  go  over  it  with  the 
class. 

2.  Travel  to  the  graveyard  and  remind  students  to  answer  the  study  sheet.  Remind  them  of 
the  time  limit  on  their  tour. 

3.  Return  to  the  classroom  and  allow  students  to  complete  their  assignments.  (This  could  be 
done  as  a  homework  assignment  or  during  the  next  class  period.) 

Note  to  teachers:  Study  questions  may  need  to  be  changed,  depending  on  the  level  of 
your  students.  Below  are  some  examples  of  possible  questions. 


Life  in  the  Graveyard 

Study  Sheet 

Science 


Directions: 


1 .  Take  notes  for  each  question  while  at  the  graveyard. 

2.  When  we  return  to  the  classroom  rewrite  your  notes  to  each  question  into  proper 
sentence  form  and  prepare  maps. 

Questions: 

1 .  What  kinds  of  plant  life  are  in  the  graveyard?  Find  as  many  different  kinds  as  you  can.  Is 
there  anything  that  you  have  never  seen  before?  If  you  find  an  unusual  plant,  how  can  you 
find  out  what  it  is? 

2.  Before  going  to  the  graveyard,  look  up  the  word  "lichen."  Do  you  think  that  there  are  any 
lichens  in  the  graveyard?  Look  hard  for  them. 

3.  What  are  the  different  kinds  of  stones  that  were  used  for  gravestones?  Have  you  ever 
seen  these  kinds  of  stones  near  your  home? 

4.  Which  kinds  of  stones  have  stood  up  the  best  over  the  years?  How  many  different 
reasons  can  you  think  of  for  why  some  stone  has  lasted  better? 

5.  What  kinds  of  materials  could  not  be  used  for  gravestones?  Can  you  think  of  any  modern 
materials  that  could  be  used?  How  would  you  decide  whether  or  not  a  material  could  be 
used? 

6.  Where  did  the  stone  come  from?  How  do  you  think  that  it  was  brought  to  the  graveyard? 

7.  Can  you  think  of  any  reasons  why  people  who  erected  the  stones  didn't  always  use  the 
best  stone? 

8.  Where  is  the  graveyard?  Can  you  write  directions  for  a  classmate  telling  him  how  to  get 
there? 

9.  Draw  a  map  of  the  graveyard  including  your  school  and  the  center  of  town.  Can  you  think 
of  any  reasons  why  the  graveyard  is  where  it  is? 

10.  Compare  a  modern  map  of  your  town  with  an  old  map.  On  the  old  map,  where  is  the 
graveyard  in  relation  to  everything  else  in  town?  Was  there  a  reason  for  it  being  where  it 
is? 

Suggestions  for  follow-up: 

The  graveyard  trip  can  be  expanded  to  include  history,  language  arts,  and  math.  See  the  ac- 
tivities on  these  subjects. 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Unpublished  workshop  material;  source  unknown 
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Graveyard  Mysteries 
Curriculum  area(s):  Math 
Appropriate  grade  level(s):  4-8 

Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  one  hour  tour,  one  hour  study  sheet,  travel  time 
Purpose:  To  practice  skills  of  measuring,  estimating,  averaging,  comparing,  classifying  and  graphing 
Resources  needed:  A  local  graveyard  with  gravestones,  transportation,  study  sheet 
Strategy: 

1 .  Before  visiting  the  graveyard,  give  each  student  a  study  sheet  and  go  over  it  with  the 
class.  Make  the  assignment  clear  before  leaving  the  classroom. 

2.  Travel  to  the  graveyard  and  remind  students  to  answer  the  study  sheet.  Remind  them  of 
the  time  limit  on  their  tour. 

3.  Return  to  the  classroom  and  allow  students  to  complete  their  assignment.  (This  could  be 
done  as  homework  or  during  the  next  class  period.) 

Note  to  teachers:  Study  questions  may  need  to  be  changed,  depending  upon  the  concepts 
that  your  students  are  studying.  Below  are  some  examples  of  possible  questions. 

Graveyard  Mysteries 

Study  Sheet 

Math 

Directions: 

1 .  Take  notes  for  each  question  while  at  the  graveyard. 

2.  When  we  return  to  the  classroom,  rewrite  your  notes  to  each  question  in  proper  sentence 
form  and  prepare  graphs. 

Questions: 

1 .  What  are  the  average  dimensions  of  the  gravestones?  Are  there  any  "average"  stones? 

2.  How  do  the  old  stones  compare  in  size  to  modern  ones? 

3.  Measure  some  of  the  stones.  Which  one  is  the  biggest/smallest? 

4.  What  unit  of  measure  is  the  most  convenient  to  use  in  measuring  the  stones? 

5.  What  if  you  didn't  have  a  ruler;  what  would  you  use  to  measure  the  stones?  How  many 
different  things  can  you  think  of  that  could  be  used? 

6.  How  much  does  a  gravestone  weigh?  Without  actually  pulling  it  up  and  putting  it  on  a 
scale,  is  there  any  way  that  you  can  find  out  how  much  it  weighs? 

7.  How  many  stones  have  the  same  date  on  them?  Make  a  histogram  to  show  this.  From  the 
histogram,  how  many  things  can  you  learn,  and  what  kinds  of  things  can  you  guess  at? 

8.  How  many  stones  have  men's,  women's,  and  children's  names  on  them?  How  many 
stones  have  more  than  one  person's  name  on  them?  Compute  ages  using  the  dates  on  the 
stones. 

9.  Try  to  estimate  how  many  stones  there  are.  Then  count  them.  How  close  was  your 
estimation?  How  many  ways  can  you  think  of  to  estimate  the  number  of  stones? 

1  0.  How  many  ways  can  you  think  of  for  classifying  the  stones?  Suppose  that  you  were  mak- 
ing a  catalog  of  the  stones  for  someone  else  to  use.  Which  form  of  classification  would 
you  use? 

Suggestions  for  follow-up: 

The  graveyard  trip  can  be  extended  to  include  history,  language  arts,  and  science.  See  the  ac- 
tivities on  these  subjects. 
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This  activity  contributed  by: 

Unpublished  workshop  material;  source  unknown 


A  Look  at  Europe  Through  Slides  O  O 

Curriculum  area(s):  Social  Studies 

Appropriate  grade  level(s):  5,  6 

Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  45  minutes 

Purpose:  International  understanding 

Resources  needed:  Someone  in  the  community  who  has  traveled  to  Europe;  slides;  projector  and 
screen 

Strategy: 

1 .  Arrange  time  for  slide  show. 

2.  Discuss  how  slides  fit  in  with  classroom  studies. 

3.  Students  can  ask  questions. 

Note:  If  the  presenter  is  a  parent  of  one  of  the  students,  the  student  could  help  pick  out 
the  slides  that  relate  to  the  social  studies  classwork. 

Suggestions  for  follow-up: 

Have  the  students  make  a  travel  poster  of  a  place  in  Europe  they  would  like  to  visit. 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Susan  Kohn 
1912  McKenzie 
Miles  City,  MT  59301 


Activities 


Grades  7-12 


Veteran's  Day  Parade 
Curriculum  area(s):  Social  Studies,  Music,  American  History,  Language  Arts 
Appropriate  grade  level(s):  5,  6  (or  higher) 

Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  two  hours  (three  weeks  preparation) 
Purpose: 
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1  .  Honor  veterans  in  the  community 

2.  Promote  interest  in  the  contribution  made  by  the  armed  forces 

3.  Develop  respect  between  young  and  old  people  in  the  community 

4.  Students  will  learn  that  honoring  veterans  is  one  of  the  many  manifestations  of  patriotism 


Resources  needed: 

1 .  One  or  more  Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps  (ROTC)  groups  from  nearby  high  school 

2.  Firing  Squad  from  local  VFW  and  Auxiliary 

3.  High  school  band 

4.  Representative  from  Armed  Services  recruiting  office 

5.  Enough  flags  for  each  student  to  carry  (borrow  from  the  community  and  local  organiza- 
tions) 

Strategy:  (Example  from  Huntley  Project  School.) 

Over  1  00  participants  paraded  through  town,  sang  patriotic  songs,  saluted  the  flag,  recited  the 
American  Creed.  The  ROTC  drilled  in  full  uniform.  There  was  a  gun  salute,  followed  by  taps  in 
the  center  of  town.  The  performance  was  repeated  for  the  elementary  students  at  school. 
ROTC  had  lunch  with  sixth  grade  students  prior  to  the  parade.  After  the  parade,  the  VFW  enter- 
tained all  parade  members  with  hot  chocolate  and  cupcakes  decorated  with  flags.  The  local 
VFW  sponsored  a  poster  contest,  "What  America  Means  to  Me."  At  the  VFW  entertainment, 
winners  of  the  poster  contest  were  announced.  Each  sixth  grader  brought  one  dozen  cookies  to 
fill  a  box  for  the  visiting  high  school  ROTC  groups  (from  Billings  Senior  and  West  High  Schools) 
and  take  back  on  the  bus. 

Suggestions  for  follow-up:  (Example  from  Huntley  Project  School) 

Sixty  students  wrote  letters  to  the  editor  of  the  Billings  Gazette  because  the  newspaper  stated 
there  was  no  Billings  area  recognition  of  the  veterans.  These  letters  were  published  in  the 
Gazette. 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Betty  Lou  Oltrogge  and  Mary  Knippel 
Sixth  Grade 

Huntley  Project  Elementary  School 
Worden,  MT  59088 


Portraits  of  our  Senior  Citizens  «J  O 

Curriculum  area(s):  Art,  Social  Studies 

Appropriate  grade  level(s):  5  8 

Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  30  45  minutes,  student  involvement;  30  minutes  teacher  prep- 
aration 

Purpose: 

1 .  Students  will  learn  about  the  ways  their  local  neighborhood  senior  citizens  contribute 
talents  and  interest  to  the  well  being  of  the  community. 

2.  Students  will  observe  and  draw  senior  citizens. 

Resources  needed:  Two  senior  citizens  asked  to  share  their  interests  in  the  classroom;  drawing  or 
painting  media  and  appropriate  background  surfaces 

Strategy: 

1  .  The  teacher  should  contact  senior  citizens  close  to  the  school  whom  the  children  know 
and  have  observed.  Invite  one  or  two  to  school  to  share  their  "retirement  life"  verbally 
and  visually  with  the  students.  Perhaps  the  senior  citizen  has  an  unusual  hobby  or  does 
volunteer  work  in  the  community  which  they  could  share. 

2.  Discuss  concepts  with  students  related  to  senior  citizen  life  which  are  appropriate  for  stu- 
dent knowledge,  thought  and  feelings.  Guide  students  in  planning  a  day  or  part  of  a  day 
for  both  ages  to  share  with  each  other  in  the  classroom. 

3.  After  initial  conversations  have  the  senior  citizens  pose  for  a  portrait  to  be  done  by  each 
student.  Encourage  students  to  draw  similarities  and  differences  observed  between  the 
senior  citizens  and  themselves.  Drawing  in  objects  and  other  environments  as  discussed 
and  demonstrated  by  the  "model"  will  allow  students  to  reflect  on  what  was  said  and 
shown. 

4.  Students  could  explain  their  portraits  to  the  senior  citizen  upon  completion. 

Suggestions  for  follow-up: 

Have  the  students  write  and  illustrate  thank  you  notes  to  their  "new"  neighbor. 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Connie  M.  Landis,  Instructor,  Art  Education 
Eastern  Montana  College 
1  500  North  30th  Street 
Billings,  MT  59101 


Swinging  Squares 
Curriculum  area(s):  Social  Studies,  Physical  Education 
Appropriate  grade  level(s):  5  8 

Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  half  day,  plus  preparation 
Purpose: 

1 .  Public  relations 

2.  Social  interaction  involving  students  from  two  schools  (non-competitive) 

Resources  needed:  Professional  square  dance  caller;  sound  equipment 

Strategy: 

Two  square  dancers  from  the  community  assist  the  teacher  in  teaching  the  students  the  basic 
square  dance  steps  for  P.E.  activities.  Arrange  a  day  for  the  visiting  school  to  come.  Ask  a  pro- 
fessional caller  to  donate  time.  In  addition  to  the  dancing  of  students  from  the  two  schools,  try 
to  arrange  an  exhibition  of  more  advanced  dancing  by  skilled  dancers  from  the  community. 

Suggestions  for  follow-up: 

Practice  dance  steps  learned.  If  possible,  arrange  more  non-competitive  activities. 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Betty  Miller 
Kinsey  School 
Kinsey,  MT  59338 
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What  Can  You  Learn  from  a  Pharmacist?  O  / 

Curriculum  area(s):  Science,  Home  Economics,  Career  Education,  Consumer  Education 
Appropriate  grade  level(s):  5  8 

Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  approximately  one  hour 
Purpose: 

1 .  To  acquaint  students  with  the  pharmaceutical  business 

2.  To  hear  an  expert's  opinion  of  the  use  and  misuse  of  drugs 

Resources  needed:  A  drugstore  and  pharmacist 

Strategy: 

Nearly  every  town  has  at  least  one  drugstore  with  one  or  more  pharmacists,  so  this  activity 
should  be  accessible  to  most  of  Montana. 

1 .  Arrange  to  visit  a  pharmacy  at  a  quiet  time  of  day.  Ask  that  your  class  be  given  a  tour  of 
the  medicines,  the  equipment  and  record  systems. 

2.  Before  visiting  the  drugstore,  give  your  class  some  background  information  about  the 
pharmaceutical  business.  For  example,  most  pharmacists  in  the  U.S.  work  in  retail  phar- 
macies. About  half  of  these  own  their  own  drugstore,  either  alone  or  as  a  member  of  a 
partnership.  Others  may  be  employed  by  pharmaceutical  manufacturers,  wholesalers,  the 
government,  the  armed  forces,  or  colleges. 

3.  The  following  questions  can  help  to  structure  your  tour.  You  can  give  them  to  the  phar- 
macist ahead  of  time,  or  students  might  interview  the  pharmacist  using  these  questions, 
or  their  own. 

How  are  medicines  measured  and  mixed? 

Which  drugs  are  prescription  and  which  are  sold  over  the  counter? 

Who  decides  this? 

What  does  "generic"  mean? 

What  is  the  difference  among  brands,  for  example,  of  aspirin? 

What  kind  of  record  does  a  pharmacist  have  to  keep  of  his  sales  of  drugs? 

How  does  the  pharmacist  learn  about  new  drugs? 

How  are  drugs  advertised? 

Does  the  pharmacist  advise  customers? 

What  is  the  mark-up  on  drugs? 

How  are  new  drugs  developed? 

How  and  why  did  the  pharmacist  choose  his  job? 

How  are  narcotics  handled  and  used? 

What  laws  govern  the  sale  of  narcotics? 

What  is  the  risk  of  not  following  directions  on  the  label  of  a  drug? 

What  is  the  risk  of  mixing  drugs  with  alcohol? 

What  are  the  dangers  of  misusing  drugs? 

Suggestions  for  follow-up: 

1 .  Invite  a  policeman  or  federal  narcotics  investigator  to  speak  to  your  class  on  illegal  drugs. 

2.  A  trip  to  a  hospital  pharmacy  would  acquaint  your  students  with  another  branch  of  the 
pharmaceutical  business. 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Adapted   from:   Wurman,   Richard   Saul.    Yellow  Pages  of  Learning  Resources.    Institute  of 
Technology  Press:  Cambridge,  MA,   1972. 


Learning  About  Money  O  O 

Curriculum  area(s):  Math,  Economics,  Social  Studies 

Appropriate  grade  level(s):  5  8 

Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  two  hours 

Purpose: 

1 .  To  learn  how  a  bank  operates 

2.  To  learn  ways  money  is  made  valuable 

3.  To  learn  ways  values  are  inflated 

Resources  needed:  A  bank  and  tour  guide,  transportation,  preparatory  handout 
Strategy: 

1 .  Make  arrangements  to  get  a  complete  tour  of  a  bank. 

2.  A  handout  with  money  facts,  such  as  the  sample  below  taken  from  Yellow  Pages  of 
Learning  Resources,  (Wurman,  1972,  pp.  51-53),  will  help  to  prepare  students  for  the 
tour. 

3.  Before  the  trip,  have  the  students  generate  a  list  of  questions  to  have  answered  at  the 
bank.  Examples: 

How  is  money  counted? 

How  is  money  transported  from  the  Mint  or  the  Treasury  to  banks? 

How  does  money  become  valuable? 

How  does  its  value  change? 

What  happens  to  old,  worn-out  money? 

How  can  money  earn  money? 

How  does  a  credit  card  work  as  money? 

Why  aren't  there  any  Federal  Reserve  Banks  in  Montana? 


What  Can  You  Learn  About  Money? 

How  is  money  made? 

It  is  very  interesting  to  watch  coins  being  minted.  There  are  two  U.S.  Mints  that  circulate  coins, 
located  in  Philadelphia  and  Denver.  There  is  also  a  mint  in  San  Francisco,  but  coins  are  no  longer 
made  there  for  circulation,  only  for  collectors  and  special  issues.  Tours  are  available  at  the  Mints. 

Paper  currency  is  printed  by  the  Bureau  of  Printing  and  Engraving,  which  is  a  division  of  the  U.S. 
Treasury  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Both  coins  and  paper  currency  are  distributed  through  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks,  which  are  located 
in  cities  throughout  the  country.  You  can  identify  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  that  issued  the  bills  in 
your  pocket  by  looking  at  the  serial  number.  The  prefix  letter  corresponds  to  the  cities  below.  You 
will  also  see  a  black  number  in  each  of  the  corners  of  the  bill;  these,  too,  correspond  to  Federal 
Reserve  Banks  according  to  the  following  list. 

Federal  Reserve  Bank                                                                  Letter  Number 

Boston  A  1 

New  York  B  2 

Philadelphia  C  3 

Cleveland  D  4 

Richmond  E  5 

Atlanta  F  6 

Chicago  G  7 

St.  Louis  H  8 

Minneapolis  I  9 

Kansas  City  J  1 0 

Dallas  K  1  1 

San  Francisco  L  1 2 


What  was  the  biggest  bank  robbery  ever? 

According  to  the  Guinness  Book  of  World  Records,  the  biggest  bank  robbery  was  23,500,000 
francs,  which  is  equal  to  $4,770,000.  The  robbery  was  accomplished  by  force  by  1  50  members  of 
the  Organisation  de  I'Armee  Secrete  (O.A.S.)  from  the  Banque  d'Algerie  in  Oran,  Algeria. 

The  biggest  "inside  job"  was  performed  in  1  949  by  an  assistant  manager  of  the  National  City  Bank 
of  New  York,  Richard  Crowe.  He  removed  $883,660,  but  was  arrested  shortly  thereafter. 

How  much  money  is  a  lot? 

Consider  the  following  facts  about  sums  of  money.  Then  decide  for  yourself  how  much  money  is  a 
lot. 

The  average  American  wage-earner  will  earn  a  total  of  about  $400,000  in  his  lifetime. 

If  you  started  with  a  penny  tonight  and  put  it  into  a  jar,  and  doubled  it  every  night  (putting  two  cents 
tomorrow,  four  cents  the  next  day,  eight  cents  the  day  after,  and  so  on)  you  would  have  over  a 
million  dollars  in  less  than  a  month. 

A  billion  dollars  ($1 ,000,000,000):  If  the  three  captains  of  Columbus'  ships  started  in  1  492  with  a 
billion  dollars  and  each  of  them  spent  a  thousand  dollars  a  day,  they  would  have  spent  only  a  little 
more  than  half  of  it  by  today. 

Suggestions  for  follow-up: 

Students  might  research  the  following  questions. 

How  old  is  money? 

What  did  people  use  before  there  was  money? 

What  are  the  alternatives  to  money  today? 

Do  you  think  there  will  every  be  a  time  when  people  won't  use  money  anymore? 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Adapted   from:   Wurman,    Richard   Saul.    Yellow  Pages  of  Learning  Resources.    Institute  of 
Technology  Press:  Cambridge,  MA,  1972. 


More  "Wish  Book"  Activities  0<j 

Curriculum  area(s):    Reading 

Appropriate  grade  level(s):  6  8 

Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  20  minutes  to  one  hour 

Purpose: 

To  practice  reading  for  details,  abbreviations,  skimming,  vocabulary,  reading  pictures,  phonics, 
structural  analysis,  understanding  graphic  devices,  critical  reading,  most  anything 

Resources  needed:  Old  catalogs,  lists  of  study  questions 

Strategy: 

Don't  throw  out  those  old  catalogs  yet;  they  make  fine  reading  materials  for  students  on  dif- 
ferent ability  levels. 

Catalogs  are  reference  tools  with  a  definite  structure  and  organization.  Children  may  discover  a 
table  of  contents  or  an  alphabetized  index  that  can  be  used  to  locate  items.  Other  useful 
discoveries  might  be  the  way  numbers  and  letters  key  the  illustrations  to  their  descriptions,  or 
the  ways  in  which  items  are  classified  and  grouped. 

Activities  can  be  structured  toward  specific  skills.  Some  suggestions  follow.  (Questions  would 
be  keyed  to  a  particular  page  in  the  catalog.) 

1 .  Reading  for  details.  Does  radio  D  use  batteries?  How  do  items  A  and  C  differ?  How  much 
does  item  C  weigh? 

2.  Abbreviations.  What  do  the  letters  S,  M  and  L  stand  for?  What  is  HP? 

3.  Skimming.  What  is  the  most  expensive  item  on  this  page?  Which  items  are  under  $10? 

4.  Vocabulary.  Which  item  is  called  "genuine"?  What  does  "genuine"  mean?  What  is 
"jade"? 

5.  Phonics.  Find  two  words  with  a  VC/CV  pattern.  Find  a  word  that  has  a  vowel  controlled 
by  "r." 

6.  Structural  analysis.  Which  word  has  a  prefix  meaning  "half"?  Find  three  compound 
words. 

7.  Understanding  graphic  devices.  Which  words  are  printed  in  italics?  Why?  What  does  *  in 
item  E  mean? 

8.  Critical  reading.  Do  you  think  item  E  is  really  worth  two  dollars  more  than  item  D?  Discuss. 
Why  do  people  like  to  have  things  monogrammed?  An  item  marked  "best"  may  not  be 
best  for  you.  Discuss. 

Your  mail  order  library  may  have  catalogs  for  a  variety  of  interests  from  camping  equipment  to 
crafts  materials.  And  when  you're  done  reading  them,  you've  got  pictures  galore  for  other  pro- 
jects. 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Adapted  from:  Larson,  Mary  Jayne  and  Isabel  L.  Livingstone.  "Swap  Shop,"  Great  Ideas  from 
Learning,  Volume  Two.  (1975)  p.  18-19. 


Community  Proofreader  D  0 

Curriculum  area(s):  English  (grammar,  usage,  spelling) 

Appropriate  grade  level(s):  6-9 

Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  On  going  through  year  but  not  more  than  five  or  ten  minutes  per 
week 

Purpose: 

1 .  To  help  students  become  more  sensitive  to  correct  usage,  grammar  and  spelling 

2.  To  help  them  become  aware  that  just  because  the  media  or  city,  etc.  does  it,  it  is  still  not 
correct 

Resources  needed:  Bulletin  board  space,  supplies  to  duplicate  signs,  put  up  newspaper  and  maga- 
zine articles  and  ads  or  write  down  TV  or  radio  quotes 

Strategy: 

After  having  taught  some  grammar,  usage  or  spelling  objective,  students  watch  for  violations 
of  it  in  the  mass  media  and  on  community  signs.  They  bring  or  recreate  samples  for  the  bulletin 
board.  At  discussion  time  they  point  out  to  classmates  where  they  found  the  violation,  what  is 
wrong,  and  what  the  correct  version  should  be.  They  receive  extra  credit  for  their  alertness.  (Or 
everyone  finds  three  in  a  six-week  period.) 

Suggestions  for  follow-up: 

Students  could  write  to  companies  explaining  the  error  and  why  it's  hard  to  learn  standard 
English  when  they  are  bombarded  by  errors. 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Claudette  Johnson,  English/Language  Arts  Specialist 
Office  of  Public  Instruction 
State  Capitol 
Helena,  MT  59620 


Wildfire! 

Curriculum  area(s):  Math,  Social  Studies,  Science 

Appropriate  grade  level(s):  6-10 

Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  one-two  hours,  varies 

Purpose: 

Students  will  become  aware  of  the  causes  of  forest  fires  and  be  able  to  calculate  the  amount  of 
forest  land  destroyed  annually  by  fire. 

Resources  needed: 

1 .  Transportation  (if  necessary) 

2.  A  forester  or  parks  department  representative 

3.  The  following  table  and  study  questions 

Strategy: 

1 .  If  possible,  take  your  class  to  a  forest  or  park  headquarters  where  a  ranger  or  represen- 
tative will  give  a  presentation  on  forest  fires,  causes  and  effects,  both  destructive  and 
helpful.  If  there  has  been  a  fire  locally,  your  class  might  visit  the  site. 

2.  If  your  class  cannot  visit  the  forest  or  park  headquarters,  invite  a  ranger  or  park  represen- 
tative to  give  a  presentation  at  your  school. 

3.  After  the  presentation,  present  the  following  table  to  the  students  and  have  them  work 
the  following  study  questions. 
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Number  of  Fires  by  Class  of  People  Responsible 


1967 


1968 


Class  of  People 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Local  Residents 

889 

41.2 

1,199 

50.7 

Transients 

159 

7.4 

185 

7.8 

Berrypickers,  etc. 

8 

.4 

2 

.1 

Fishermen 

22 

1.0 

24 

1.0 

Hunters 

71 

3.3 

42 

1.8 

Work  Crews 

44 

2.0 

49 

2.1 

Internal  Combustion  Engines 

876 

40.6 

759 

32.1 

Miscellaneous 

55 

2.6 

84 

3.6 

Non-human 

32 

1.5 

19 

.8 

TOTAL 


2,156 


100.0% 


2,363 


100.0% 


Have  students  answer  the  following  questions: 

1 .  What  single  group  was  responsible  for  the  most  forest  fires  in  1  967?  In  1  968? 

2.  What  single  factor  was  least  responsible  for  forest  fires  in  1967?  In  1968? 

3.  In  which  of  the  classes  of  people  did  the  number  of  fires  decrease  from  1  967  to  1  968? 

4.  Compare  the  fires  caused  by  the  hunter  class  in  1967  and  1  968. 

a.  Was  it  an  increase  or  a  decrease? 

b.  What  percent  of  the  original  number  is  the  increase  or  decrease? 

5.  What  was  the  average  number  of  fires  caused  by  work  crews  for  the  two  years  1  967  and 
1968? 

6.  The  fires  caused  by  local  residents  were  how  many  times  greater  than  the  fires  caused  by 
transients  in  1967  (to  the  nearest  tenth)?  (Answer:  5.6  (5.591))  In  1968?  (Answer:  6.5 
(6.481)) 

7.  Construct  a  circle  graph  of  1  968  data  showing  those  people  responsible  for  fires.  Also  in- 
clude the  non-human  caused  forest  fires. 


Variations 

7.       Write  to  your  state's  Department  of  Forestry  (or  similar  agency)  and  get  figures  for  your 
state.  Use  these  with  questions  similar  to  those  above. 

2.  Provide  only  the  number  of  fires  per  class  of  people  per  year  and  have  students  calculate 
the  percentage  each  is  of  the  total. 

3.  Provide  only  the  percentage  of  fires  caused  by  each  class  of  people  per  year  and  the  total 
number  of  fires  and  have  students  calculate  the  number  per  class  per  year. 

4.  Provide  a  mix  of  numbers  and  percentages  and  have  students  fill  in  the  gaps  in  either  col- 
umn. 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Adapted  from  Project  Learning  Tree:  Supplementary  Curriculum  Guide  for  Kindergarten 
through  Grade  6.  The  American  Forest  Institute,  Inc.,  1619  Massachusetts,  Ave.,  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

Editor's  Note:  Watch  for  the  third  edition  of  Project  Learning  Tree  which  should  have  updated 
statistics. 


Christmas  Wishes  Q  2 

Curriculum  area(s):  Math,  Consumer  Education,  Language  Arts 
Appropriate  grade  level(s):  6-1  2 
Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  one  hour 
Purpose: 

To  practice: 

1 .  locating  information  in  indexes; 

2.  gathering  information  from  catalogs; 

3.  filling  order  forms; 

4.  following  directions; 

5.  using  basic  math  skills  — addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  division  and  working  with 
money  and  weight  values. 

Resources  needed:  Old  catalogs,  mimeographed  order  forms  and  work  sheets  (below) 


Mrs.  Santa's  Snow  Shop 
Order  Form 


1.  Item 

2.  Cost  per 
Item 

3.   Number  of 
Each  Item 

4.  Total  Cost 
Per  Item 

5.  Weight 
x  Number 

6. 

7. 

8. 

X 

.02 

12.  Name 

9. 

Street  Address 

City,  State,  Zip 

+10. 

Telephone 



11. 

Total 

Weight 

(ounces) 

Shipping 

Combined 

Final  Bill 


Directions 


For  each  item  ordered: 

1 .  List  each  item 

2.  List  cost  of  each  item 

3.  List  the  number  of  each  item  that  you  want 

4.  Multiply  the  number  of  each  times  the  cost  per  item 

5.  List  the  weight  of  each  item 
For  total 

6.  Add  the  total  cost  of  each  item  together  to  get  the  combined  cost 

7.  Add  the  weight  of  each  item  together  to  get  the  total  weight 

8.  Change  the  total  weight  to  ounces 

9.  Multiply  .02  times  the  total  ounces  to  get  the  shipping  cost 

10.  Write  the  combined  cost  in  the  box  below  shipping  costs 


Strategy: 

1 .  Gather  old  catalogs,  one  for  each  student,  from  several  stores,  or  ask  each  student  to 
bring  a  catalog  to  school. 

2.  Distribute  one  catalog  to  each  student. 

3.  On  the  blackboard,  go  through  a  sample  order  form  with  the  class.  You  list  items  that  you 
would  like  for  Christmas,  their  costs,  etc.,  until  you  have  reached  a  final  bill  for  your  order. 

4.  Ask  students  to  make  a  list  of  things  that  they  would  like  for  Christmas,  find  each  item  in 
the  index,  and  write  the  page  number  beside  the  item. 

5.  Then  students  locate  the  items  on  the  page  listed  in  the  index,  find  the  price  and  weight  of 
the  item,  and  list  each  on  the  order  form.  Students  might  even  look  for  accessories 
needed. 

or 
If  using  the  index  is  too  difficult,  ask  students  to  thumb  through  the  catalog,  making  a  list 
of  items  they  would  like,  their  prices,  and  weights.  Weights  may  be  left  out  of  the  exercise 
in  order  to  simplify  it. 

6.  After  the  price  and  weight  for  each  item  have  been  filled  in,  students  continue  following 
the  directions  on  the  worksheet  until  the  entire  order  form  is  filled  in. 

Suggestions  for  follow-up: 

To  compare  costs  of  similar  items  offered  at  different  stores: 

1 .  After  filling  out  an  order  form,  a  student  gets  a  catalog  from  another  store. 

2.  He  tries  to  find  each  item  on  his  order  form  in  the  new  catalog. 

3.  He  fills  out  another  order  form  with  the  costs  of  the  item  in  the  new  catalog. 

4.  After  reaching  "final  bill,"  he  can  compare  costs  of  items  at  the  two  stores. 

5.  Besides  costs,  he  might  consider  other  advantages  — warranties,  size,  colors  available, 
materials  used,  etc. 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Adapted  by  project  researcher 

Editor's  note:  For  earlier  grades,  use  Christmas  or  other  holiday.  Adapt  for  older  grades  (e.g.,  grade  9 
general  math,  consumer  math  in  high  school.) 


( 


The  Good  Old  Days?  6  3 

Curriculum  area(s):  Speech,  Science,  Social  Studies,  Home  Economics,  Language  Arts 

Appropriate  grade  level(s):  6-1  2 

Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  one-two  hours  (may  easily  be  broken  into  two  class  periods) 

Purpose: 

1 .  Student  will  practice  interviewing  techniques. 

2.  Student  will  be  able  to  list  changes  that  the  general  availability  of  oil  and  natural  gas  have 
made  in  day-to-day  living. 

3.  Students  will  interact  with  a  "living  historian"  of  another  generation. 

Resources  needed: 

1 .  Each  student  needs  to  meet  someone  who  is  old  enough  to  remember  what  life  was  like 
before  the  days  of  great  usage  of  oil  and  natural  gas. 

2.  Each  student  will  need  "The  Good  Old  Days?"  interview  sheet. 

3.  The  teacher  will  need  to  generate  a  list  of  appropriate  interviewing  behaviors  for  the  stu- 
dent. 

Strategy: 

This  lesson  can  tie  in  with  several  curriculum  areas: 
practicing  interviewing  techniques  for  speech; 
modern  history; 

the  influence  of  the  general  availability  of  natural  gas  and  oil  on  lifestyles  for  science  or 
social  studies;  and 
student  interaction  with  the  elderly  for  human  development  in  home  economics. 

1 .  Generate   a   list  of   interviewing    behaviors   you   would   expect   your   students  to   use. 
Demonstrate  these  behaviors  for  your  students. 

2.  Explain  the  purpose  that  you  have  chosen  for  this  activity  to  your  students. 

3.  Give  each  student  an  interview  sheet  and  request  that  he/she  interview  an  appropriate 
person.  There  are  several  ways  that  interviewees  can  be  chosen: 

a.  arrange  to  take  the  class  to  a  senior  citizen  center  or  a  home  for  the  elderly; 

b.  invite  senior  citizens  to  visit  your  classroom  for  the  interviews; 

c.  have  each  student  interview  someone  in  their  neighborhood  or  family,  or  a  school 
employee. 

4.  Following  the  interviews,  debrief  with  your  class. 

a.  Compare  the  interviewees'  answers. 

b.  Ask  students  their  overall  impressions  of  life  in  those  good  old  days.  Which  era 
would  they  prefer  to  live  in? 

c.  Compare  students'  feelings  about  conducting  the  interviews.  How  could  they  have 
done  a  better  job  as  an  interviewer? 

d.  Question  the  students  about  how  they  felt  interacting  with  an  older  person. 

e.  Encourage  students  to  discuss  their  reactions  to  the  senior  citizens'  center  or  home 
for  the  elderly. 

Suggestions  for  follow-up: 

Have  the  students  create  a  report  of  what  it  would  have  been  like  to  live  in  those  "good  old 
days,"  or,  have  them  create  a  report  of  what  life  might  be  like  60  years  from  now.  Reports 
could  be  written,  drawn,  or  recorded  on  a  cassette  as  though  the  student  were  the  interviewee. 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Adapted  from:  "The  Energy  Challenge,"  undated,  Washington,  D.C.:  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration. 


The  Good  Old  Days? 
Interview  Sheet 

Interview  someone  who  is  old  enough  to  remember  what  life  was  like  before  the  days  of  great  usage 
of  oil  and  natural  gas.  Ask  him  or  her  the  questions  that  follow  and  others  that  you  think  of  yourself. 

1.  What  kind  of  lights  did  you  use  in  your  home?    

How  was  it  heated? 

2.  What  fabrics  were  clothes  made  of?  Was  clothing  harder  or  easier  to  take  care  of? 


3.       What  sort  of  washing  machine  did  you  have? 


4.       What  kind  of  stove  (and  what  kind  of  fuel)  did  your  family  use  for  cooking? 


5.       Did  you  have  a  refrigerator?  How  did  you  keep  your  food  fresh? 


6.  How  was  food  packaged  when  it  came  from  the  store? 

What  did  milk  come  in? Was  yoor  milk  delivered? How? 

7.  What  sort  of  soap  did  you  use?  Did  it  clean  as  well  as  the  cleaners  we  have  now?    


8.       How  was  your  water  heated  for  bathing  and  laundry? 


9.  Did  your  family  have  a  car? If  not,  how  did  you  travel?  How  did  you  get  to  school 

10.  Did  you  have  a  radio?  What  did  it  look  like?     


Did  you  go  to  the  movies? What  kinds  of  entertainment  did  you  enjoy? 


Think  up  as  many  more  questions  of  your  own  as  you  can.  Ask  them  during  the  interview.  Put  the 
answers  on  the  back  of  the  form.  To  close  the  interview,  ask  these  questions  and  write  the  answers 
on  the  back  of  the  form. 

In  what  ways  is  life  for  you  more  enjoyable  now  that  we  have  electricity,  plastics,  detergents,  and 
other  oil  and  natural  gas  products? 

In  what  ways  did  you  like  the  "good  old  days"  better? 


Whats  in  a  Label?  6  4 

Curriculum  area(s):  Science,  Home  Economics,  Consumer  Education 

Appropriate  grade  level(s):  6  12 

Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  one  hour  or  less 

Purpose:  Awareness  of  ingredients  of  foods  we  buy  and  eat 

Resources  needed:  Ingredient  lists  from  food  packages  with  brand  name  and  food  name  removed; 
tagboard;  a  large  dictionary 

Strategy: 

1 .  Ask  each  student  to  save  and  bring  in  an  ingredient  list  from  a  food  package.  Be  sure  all 
brand  name  and  food  name  identification  is  removed. 

2.  Have  several  lists  read  aloud  and  have  the  rest  of  the  class  guess  what  the  product  is. 

3.  When  students  have  had  the  opportunity  to  guess  a  few,  number  the  lists  and  mount 
them  on  a  piece  of  tagboard  with  the  answer  key  nearby.  New  lists  may  be  added 
periodically. 

4.  Students  with  a  will  to  win  will  discover  that  the  ingredients  are  listed  in  order  according 
to  their  proportion  in  the  food  items.  Besides  giving  a  clue  to  the  item's  identification,  this 
fact  can  be  an  important  discussion  starter.  What  vegetables  are  predominant  in  mixed 
vegetables?  Is  beef  the  main  ingredient  in  beef  stew? 

5.  The  lists  should  also  spark  other  questions:  What  is  "carrageenan"?  What  does  it  do? 
What  ingredients  are  basic  in  a  particular  food  product  and  which  are  additives?  Why  are 
preservatives  sometimes  used? 

Suggestions  for  follow-up: 

Ask  students  to  watch  at  least  two  TV  commercials  promoting  food.  Ask  them  to  use  their 
judgment  as  to  what  seem  to  be  the  facts  of  the  message  and  what  is  most  likely  irrevelant  or 
exaggerated. 

This  activity  was  contributed  by: 

Adapted  from:  James,  Margaret  D.  "Swap  Shop,"  Great  Ideas  from  Learning,  Volume  Two. 
(1975)  pp.  10-1  1. 


The  Lumberyard  O  Q 

Curriculum  area(s):  Social  Studies,  Math,  Industrial  Arts,  Science 
Appropriate  grade  level(s):  6-12 
Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  two  hours 
Purpose: 

1 .  May  concentrate  on  uses  of  natural  resources 

2.  May  be  a  math  activity  comparing  sizes,  measuring  lumber,  etc. 

3.  May  be  an  industrial  arts  activity  on  the  milling  of  lumber,  uses  of  lumber,  costs  of  lumber, 
etc. 

Resources  needed: 

1 .  Transportation  to  a  lumberyard 

2.  Lumberyard,  preferably  one  where  mill  work  is  done  and  employee  is  available  to  answer 
class  questions 

Strategy: 

1 .  Arrange  to  visit  a  lumberyard  and  for  employees  to  answer  questions.  If  possible,  arrange 
for  a  few  students  to  work  with  the  employees  — measuring  orders,  weighing  nails,  etc. 

2.  Prepare  your  class  for  the  visit  by  talking  about  the  many  uses  for  lumber,  how  the  majori- 
ty of  houses  in  this  country  are  made  from  lumber,  the  need  for  the  forest  industry  to  sup- 
port the  lumber  industry,  etc. 

3.  At  the  lumberyard,  see  the  different  types  of  wood,  the  way  different  woods  are  milled, 
the  equipment  used,  etc. 

4.  Divide  the  class  into  three  groups  to  answer  the  following  questions.  Once  back  at  school, 
have  each  group  report  on  their  most  interesting  findings. 

Group  I.  What  is  Lumber? 

1 .  What  is  the  difference  between  kiln-dried  wood  and  green  wood? 

2.  What  are  the  standard  sizes  of  lumber? 

3.  Why  is  the  actual  size  of  a  board  different  from  its  nominal  size? 

4.  How  are  logs  milled  into  boards? 

5.  How  is  plywood  made? 

6.  What  are  different  shapes  of  wood  used  for? 

7.  How  does  wood  grain  affect  the  performance  of  the  board? 

8.  What  are  the  differences  among  "warp,"  "wind,"  and  "twist"  in  damaged  wood? 

9.  What  makes  wood  warp? 

10.  What  is  dressed  lumber? 

1  1 .  What  does  it  mean  if  lumber  has  been  "worked"? 

12.  What  is  the  difference  between  "hard  wood"  and  "soft  wood"? 

13.  What  are  the  most  popular  kinds  of  wood? 

14.  What  are  the  most  popular  sizes  of  wood? 
1  5.  Where  do  different  kinds  of  wood  grow? 

Group  II.  How  Does  a  Lumberyard  Operate? 

1 .  What  sizes  of  wood  are  delivered? 

2.  What  resawing  is  done  at  the  lumberyard? 

3.  How  are  different  sizes  and  types  of  wood  coded  for  easy  finding? 

4.  How  is  lumber  stored? 

5.  How  is  lumber  moved  around  the  lumberyard? 

6.  How  is  lumber  delivered  to  customers? 

7.  Who  buys  lumber? 

8.  How  is  wood  graded? 

9.  How  is  lumber  priced? 

10.  Who  determines  the  price? 

1  1 .  What  is  meant  by  the  term  "board  foot"? 

1  2.  How  do  you  write  an  order  for  a  board  of  a  particular  size,  shape  and  grade? 

13.  What  milling  is  done  at  the  lumberyard? 

14.  What  tools  are  used  at  the  lumberyard? 
1  5.  How  does  a  radial  arm  saw  operate? 


Group  III.  What  Other  Things  are  Sold  at  a  Lumberyard? 

1 .  What  are  the  different  kinds  of  nails  and  screws? 

2.  What  special  purposes  are  served  by  each  type  of  nail  or  screw? 

3.  How  are  nails  sized  and  sold? 

4.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  "hollow  core"  and  a  "solid  core"  door  ? 

5.  What  is  a  prehung  door? 

6.  Why  does  plywood  only  come  in  certain  sizes? 

7.  What  types  of  paneling  are  made? 

8.  What  varieties  of  siding  are  available? 

9.  How  are  shutters  made? 

10.  How  are  windows  made? 

1  1 .  What  different  types  of  molding  are  available? 

12.  What  different  kinds  of  roofing  materials  exist? 

13.  What  is  sheetrock  used  for? 

14.  How  does  building  insulation  come  from  a  factory? 

Suggestions  for  follow  up 

1 .  After  your  trip  to  the  lumberyard,  have  students  research  the  following  questions. 

a.  Is  lumber  being  used  more  or  less  today  than  in  the  past? 

b.  Are  trees  for  lumber  becoming  scarce? 

c.  How  has  the  price  of  lumber  changed  over  the  past  several  years? 

2.  Invite  someone  from  the  forest  industry  or  forest  service  to  speak  on  the  management  of 
trees  for  logging. 

This  activity  was  contributed  by: 

Adapted   from:   Wurman,   Richard  Saul.    Yellow  Pages  of  Learning  Resources.   Institute  of 
Technology  Press:  Cambridge,  MA,  1972. 


The  Dry  Cleaner  O  6 

Curriculum  area(s):  Science,  Business,  Home  Economics  (depending  upon  emphasis  of  trip) 

Appropriate  grade  level(s):  6-1  2 

Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  1  Vi  hours  or  more 

Purpose: 

1 .  Students  will  gain  firsthand  knowledge  of  the  use  of  chemicals. 

2.  Students  will  gain  firsthand  knowledge  of  bookkeeping  systems. 

3.  Students  will  gain  knowledge  of  the  varying  characteristics  of  textiles. 

4.  Students  will  observe  machines  in  operation. 

Resources  needed:  A  dry  cleaner,  a  tour  guide  and  transportation 
Strategy: 

A  trip  to  the  dry  cleaner  might  focus  on  one  of  four  areas: 

I.  Chemicals  used  and  chemical  reactions 
Stains  and  their  removal 

Dyes  and  dying 

Steam  and  steam  cleaning 

Detergents  and  soaps 

Pollution 

II.  Bookkeeping 
Profits 

III.  Machines  and  how  they  work 

IV.  Textiles  and  materials 
Tailoring 

Mending 

Cleaning  of  various  textiles 

1 .  Make  arrangements  to  visit  a  dry  cleaners. 

2.  Ask  for  a  tour  guide  to  accompany  your  class. 

3.  If  you  would  like  the  trip  to  concentrate  on  one  area  of  the  dry  cleaning  business,  or  all 
four  areas,  let  the  tour  guide  know. 

4.  In  order  to  help  structure  the  trip,  have  your  students  brainstorm  a  list  of  questions  before 
the  trip. 

5.  Once  there,  try  to  talk  with  the  pressers  in  the  back,  as  well  as  the  desk  clerk. 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Adapted   from:   Wurman,    Richard   Saul.    Yellow  Pages  of  Learning  Resources.    Institute  of 
Technology  Press:  Cambridge,  MA,  1972. 


Times  Around  the  World  D  7 

Curriculum  area(s):  Math,  Social  Studies,  Science 

Appropriate  grade  level(s):  6  12 

Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  one  hour 

Purpose: 

1 .  Students  will  interpret  time  differences  from  one  zone  to  another. 

2.  Students  will  need  to  add  and  subtract  hours  and  minutes  and  to  interpret  greater  and 
lesser  values. 

3.  Students  will  learn  to  read  timetables. 

Resources  needed: 

1 .  Airline  timetables,  like  those  set  up  by  travel  centers 

2.  A  map  showing  time  zones  and  international  date  line 

3.  United  States  and  world  map  for  interested  students  to  locate  the  airline  stops 

Strategy: 

Using  airline  timetables,  have  students  plot  courses  from  one  part  of  the  country/world  to 

another.  This  would  involve  time  changes,  using  different  flights,  lay-overs,  etc.  For  instance: 

"What  is  the  fastest  way  to  get  from  Tucson,  Arizona  to  St.  Thomas,  Virgin  Islands?"  Include 

questions  like: 

What  time  does  it  leave? 

Where  do  you  have  to  make  connections? 

What  is  the  destination? 

What  time  would  you  arrive? 

What  are  time  zones?  Does  this  flight  cross  any? 

What  is  the  International  Date  Line? 

Suggestions  for  follow-up: 

Invite  an  airline  agent  to  speak  to  your  class  on  topics  like: 

1 .  jet  lag 

2.  customs  of  different  countries  at  different  times  of  day,  i.e.,  When  do  people  of  different 
countries  eat  their  main  meal?  How  many  hours  a  day  to  they  work? 

3.  airline  fares  at  different  times  of  day 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Adapted  from:  Activity  Idea  Book  by  Sharon  Kucinski,  Prima  County  Developmental  Career 
Guidance  Project,  2302  East  Speedway  Blvd.,  Suite  101,  Tucson,  AR  85719. 


Preventive  Medicine 

Curriculum  area(s):  Health 

Appropriate  grade  level(s):  6  1  2 

Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  one  hour 

Purpose:  To  foster  habits  of  preventive  medicine  and  physical  fitness 

Resources  needed:  a  Public  Health  Nurse 

Strategy: 

Ask  your  public  health  nurse  to  prepare  a  talk  on  some  aspect  of  preventive  medicine  and  a 
demonstration  to  accompany  the  talk. 

For  example,  she/he  might  speak  on  the  importance  of  a  regular  exercise  routine  for  the  heart 
and  circulatory  system.  After  the  talk,  the  nurse  might  demonstrate  how  blood  pressure  is 
checked  and  students  could  be  taught  how  to  check  each  other's  blood  pressure. 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Idea  from: 
Maggie  Hayden 
8  Glacier  Court 
Bozeman,  MT  59715 
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Community  History  Search 
Curriculum  area(s):  Social  Studies,  Local  History 
Appropriate  grade  level(s):  7-9 
Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  one  day  (varies) 
Purpose: 

1 .  To  make  students  aware  of  local  history 

2.  To   generate   interest   in   community,    provide   interaction   between  junior  high   school 
students  and  adults 

Resources  needed:  People  who  have  lived  in  the  community  several  years  and  have  knowledge  of 
local  history;  tape  recorder  or  paper  and  pencil 

Strategy: 

1 .  Determine,  in  class,  who  the  resource  people  should  be.  Grandparents  or  parents  are  a 
great  source  of  information. 

2.  Assign  students  in  groups  of  two. 

3.  In  groups,  design  questions  to  ask  resource  people. 

4.  Have  students  contact,  in  person,  the  resource  people  for  questioning.  Tape  record  the  in- 
terview, if  possible,  for  playback  in  class. 

5.  Upon  return  to  class,  have  students  either  play  back  the  interview  or  give  a  short  presen- 
tation about  information  gathered. 

Suggestions  for  follow  up: 

Compile  a  chronological  history  of  community  development  to  publish  in  local  newspaper  or 
school  newsletter. 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Pete  Flotlin 

Shepherd  High  School 
Shepherd,  MT  59079 
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Popular  Careers  I U 

Curriculum  area(s):  Career  Education 
Appropriate  grade  level(s):  7-9 
Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  one  class  period 
Purpose: 

Stimulate  interest  in  all  levels  of  the  work  force;  begin  thoughts  of  the  future 
Resources  needed:  Three  or  four  men  and  women  in  some  of  the  more  popular  careers 
Strategy: 

1 .  Use  a  class  period  for  preliminary  activities  to  stimulate  interest: 

a.  fill  out  job  applications 

b.  write  a  resume 

c.  discuss  job  interviews  (practice  in  front  of  a  video-tape  recorder) 

d.  critique  taped  practice  job  interviews 

e.  each  student  interview  a  person  who  is  in  the  career  of  the  student's  choice 

2.  Arrange  for  several  speakers  representing  the  popular  career  choices  to  attend  a  class 
period.  Their  talks  should  relate  directly  to  the  students'  level: 

a.  salary 

b.  working  conditions 

c.  hours 

d.  training 

e.  fringe  benefits 

f.  advancement  opportunities 

g.  seasonal  or  regional  employment 

3.  Follow  with  class  discussion. 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Vickie  Smith 

Sidney  Junior  High  School 

Sidney,  MT  59270 


Share  Your  Parent's  Job 
Curriculum  area(s):  Career  Education 
Appropriate  grade  level(s):  7-10 
Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  varies 
Purpose: 

1 .  For  students  to  become  acquainted  with  a  variety  of  jobs 

2.  For  parents  to  share  their  skills  with  students 

3.  Students  will  report  on  what  they  learn 

Resources  needed:  Transportation;  parents  and  their  places  of  business 
Strategy: 

1 .  Survey  parents  who  are  interested  in  allowing  students  to  visit  their  places  of  business. 
Emphasize  that  the  type  of  job  or  the  parent's  status  is  not  important. 

2.  Choose  a  site  for  students  to  visit  and  invite  other  interested  parents  to  come  along. 

3.  Inform  students  that  they  are  required  to  report  on  the  visit.   Points  which  might  be 
covered  in  reports  are: 

a.  type  of  work 

b.  responsibilities  of  the  job 

c.  time  of  day  work  is  performed 

d.  hazards  of  the  job 

e.  does  the  parent  work  alone  or  with  others? 

f.  apparent  rewards  of  the  job 

g.  would  the  student  be  interested  in  a  similar  job? 

Suggestions  for  follow  up: 

Throughout  the  year  students  and  interested  parents  might  visit  a  variety  of  places  of  employ- 
ment. 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Adapted  from:  Henry  Worrest,  Department  of  Secondary  Education  and  Foundations,  Montana 
State  University,  Bozeman,  MT  59717. 
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Macrame  Artist 
Curriculum  area(s):  Art,  Math 
Appropriate  grade  level(s):  7-12 

Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  two  hours  or  more 
Purpose: 

1 .  To  practice  proportions  and  percentages 

2.  To  watch  a  macrame  demonstration 

3.  To  learn  of  different  types  of  items  made  from  macrame 

4.  To  learn  simple  macrame  knots 

Resources  needed:   A  macrame  artist   (this   may   be  a   parent  or  even  a   student),   "Macrame" 
worksheet,  macrame  cord  and  belt  buckles,  and  possibly  transportation 

Strategy: 

1 .  Arrange  for  your  class  to  visit  a  macrame  artist  for  a  demonstration,  or  for  the  artist  to 
visit  your  class. 

2.  Ask  the  artist  to  show  several  different  types  of  items  that  are  macrame.  For  example: 
wall  hangings,  lamp  shades,  or  articles  of  clothing. 

3.  Ask  the  artist  to  demonstrate  macrame  on  an  item  she/he  is  creating. 

4.  For  those  students  who  are  interested,  ask  the  artist  to  teach  knots  that  might  be  used  in 
making  a  simple  belt. 

5.  Ask  students  to  complete  the  "Macrame"  worksheet. 

Macrame  Worksheet 

1 .  It  takes  four  inches  of  cord  to  make  one  inch  of  belt.  Determine  the  length  of  each  cord. 

2.  The  belt  is  to  be  eight  cords  wide.  Determine  the  total  cord  needed  for  the  belt. 

3.  The  cord  is  nylon  and  costs  20  a  foot.  Determine  the  cost  of  the  cord. 

4.  The  state  sales  tax  is  3%.  Determine  the  actual  cost  of  the  cord,  including  tax. 

Suggestions  for  follow-up: 

Invite  the  artist  to  work  with  interested  students  on  actually  completing  their  macrame  belts. 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Adapted  from:  Career  Activities  in  Mathematics,  National  Center  for  Career  Education,  Univer- 
sity of  Montana,  P.O.  Box  781  5,  Missoula,  MT  59807. 
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Gasoline  Engines  /  o 

Curriculum  area(s):  Math,  Science,  Industrial  Arts 

Appropriate  grade  level(s):  7-1  2 

Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  one  hour  or  more 

Purpose: 

1 .  Students  will  learn  of  benefits  and  problems  of  diesel  engines. 

2.  Students  will  compare  engines  driven  by  different  fuels. 

3.  Students  will  calculate  single  ratios  based  on  Boyle's  Law  (ideal  gas  law). 

Resources  needed: 

1 .  Someone  knowledgeable  in  diesel  engines,  such  as  a  diesel  mechanic  or  gas  station 
manager. 

2.  Study  sheet  "Gasoline  Engines." 

3.  Transportation,  if  needed. 

Strategy: 

Arrange  to  take  your  class  to  a  truck  stop  for  a  tour  of  diesel  trucks  and  diesel  maintenance 
equipment.  Have  someone  knowledgeable  in  diesel  engines  speak  about  the  benefits  and  prob- 
lems of  using  diesel  fueled  engines.  If  a  field  trip  is  not  possible,  invite  a  mechanic  or  gas  station 
manager  to  visit  your  class. 

Be  sure  to  tell  your  speaker  the  grade  level  and  background  information  level  of  your  students. 
Points  that  might  be  included: 

1 .  costs  of  different  fuels 

2.  availability  of  different  fuels 

3.  upkeep  needed  for  different  engines 

4.  cost  of  vehicles  fueled  by  different  types  of  gasoline 

5.  questions  and  answers 

Following  the  presentation  on  different  types  of  fuels,  students  can  compare  the  types  of  fuel 
further  with  the  study  sheet  "Gasoline  Engines." 

Gasoline  Engines 

I.        Situation 

The  diesel  engine  is  the  most  economical  engine  to  operate  in  terms  of  the  energy  that  can  be 
put  to  use  from  a  given  quantity  of  fuel.  That  is,  it  can  extract  more  energy  from  a  pound  of  fuel 
than  can  a  steam  engine  or  a  gasoline  engine.  There  are  drawbacks,  however.  In  a  gasoline 
engine,  the  pressure  in  the  cylinders  is  quite  a  bit  lower  than  in  the  diesel  engine  because  the 
gasoline  engine  uses  spark  plugs  to  ignite  the  fuel-air  mixture.  In  the  diesel,  the  heat  for  ignition 
is  supplied  by  very  highly  compressing  the  air.  The  pressures  in  the  diesel  are  nearly  twice  that 
for  a  gasoline  engine,  and  therefore,  the  engine  must  be  stronger  to  withstand  the  higher 
pressures.  Some  other  advantages  of  the  diesel  engine  over  the  gasoline  engine  are  that  there 
is  no  carburetor,  no  spark  plugs,  no  timing  or  tune-up  problems.  You  are  a  diesel  mechanic,  and 
you  are  checking  the  compression  on  an  engine. 


II.       Steps 


You  know  that  the  compression  ratio  for  old  gasoline  engines  was  about  4:1  and  that  for 
modern  gasoline  engines  is  6.5:1  to  9:1 ;  but  diesel  engine  compression  ration  is  about  19:1. 
Compression  ratio  is  illustrated  in  figures  1  a  and  1  b.  Assuming  that  the  temperature  stays  con- 
stant during  the  compression  cycle,  knowing  the  four  compression  ratios  given  above  and  that 
normal  atmosphere  pressure  is  14.7  pounds  per  square  inch  (P,),  complete  the  chart  below. 

Find  P2  (the  pressure  of  air  in  the  cylinder  before  ignition  of  the  fuel)  if  PiV,   =  PiV2. 


Compression  ratio: 
V!:V2  or  Vj 


Piston  down,  Piston  at  top  of 

volume  of  air  at  stroke,  volume  at 

maximum  (Vj).  smallest  (V2). 

FIGURE  1 
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This  activity  contributed  by: 

Adapted  from:  Career  Activities  in  Mathematics.  National  Center  for  Career  Education, 
University  of  Montana.  P.O.  Box  781  5,  Missoula,  MT  59807. 


Who  Handles  Our  Food? 

Curriculum  area(s):  Math,  Social  Studies,  Home  Economics,  Health 

Appropriate  grade  levels:  7-1  2 

Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  one  hour  or  more  (The  presentation  can  occur  in  one  class  and  the 
students'  activity  in  the  next.) 

Purpose: 

1 .  Students  will  demonstrate  charting  and  graphing. 

2.  Students  will  convert  dollar  values  into  percentages. 

3.  Students  will  learn  of  middlemen  involved  in  the  food  market. 

4.  Students  will  be  reminded  that  foods  are  natural  products. 

Resources  needed:  Cooperative  Extension  Agent 

Strategy: 

This  activity  should  be  used  after  charting,  graphing,  and  conversion  to  percentages  have  been 
learned. 

1 .  Ask  the  cooperative  extension  agent  if  he/she  can  visit  your  class  and  present  the  follow- 
ing information. 

a.  Explain  the  hands  a  certain  food  product  goes  through  before  it  is  sold  at  the  store. 

b.  Outline  the  profit  margin  at  each  stage. 

c.  Outline  how  much  of  the  cost  of  a  food  product  at  the  store  goes  to  the  farmer  and 
how  much  goes  to  food  handling,  packaging,  advertising,  etc. 

Explain  to  the  agent  that  the  students  will  be  expected  to  chart  and  graph  this  information 
so  that  enough  detail  will  be  presented. 

2.  Explain  the  objectives  of  this  activity  to  your  students.  During  the  presentation  students 
should  take  notes  on  each  stage  the  food  goes  through,  the  profit  margin  at  each  stage, 
and  the  percentage  of  total  cost  that  goes  to  the  farmer  or  rancher,  to  handling,  packag- 
ing, and  advertising,  etc. 

3.  After  the  presentation,  request  each  student 

a.  chart  the  stages  of  food  handling, 

b.  chart  (perhaps  with  a  histogram)  the  profit  margin  at  each  stage,  and 

c.  chart  (perhaps  with  a  pie  chart)  the  percent  of  cost  that  goes  to  the  farmer,  handling, 
packaging,  advertising,  etc. 

4.  Collect  the  charts  from  the  students. 
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This  activity  contributed  by: 

Adapted  by  project  researcher. 


Comparative  Banking  /  O 

Curriculum  area(s):  Math,  Business,  Economics,  Home  Economics 

Appropriate  grade  level(s):  7-1  2 

Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  one  hour 

Purpose: 

1 .  To  become  familiar  with  financial  vocabulary 

2.  To  become  familiar  with  state  finance  laws 

3.  To  practice  business  math  skills 

4.  To  practice  comparative  shopping,  through  newspaper  ads  and  telephone  interviews 

Resources  needed: 

Newspapers  with  banking  advertisements,  telephones,  resource  books  — such  as  a  glossary  of 
financial  terms,  business  math  text,  etc.,  and  study  questions. 

Strategy: 

1 .  Collect  newspapers  with  advertisements  for  financial  institutions  until  you  have  enough 
ads  for  all  students  to  get  one. 

2.  Divide  students  into  small  work  groups. 

3.  Give  each  student  a  newspaper  and  ask  them  to  answer  student  questions,  such  as  the 
following.  Students  can  work  together  within  their  groups.  Resource  books  may  be 
needed. 

Study  Questions 

a.  Define  all  terms  used  in  the  ads  such  as:  compounded  daily,  interest  from  day  of 
deposit  to  day  of  maturity,  forfeit  of  interest,  effective  annual  yield. 

b.  Using  two  ads,  compare  rates  of  interest  paid  on  savings  certificates  by  two  dif- 
ferent financial  institutions  requiring  different  minimum  deposits  and  specifying  dif- 
ferent maturity  dates. 

c.  Compare  interest  paid  "day  of  deposit  to  day  of  withdrawal"  accounts  to  Christmas 
Club  accounts  to  which  one  free  payment  is  added  at  maturity. 

d.  Note  advertisements  promoting  free  gifts  with  the  opening  of  a  new  savings  ac- 
count. Why  might  some  advertisements  devote  more  space  to  promoting  free  gifts 
than  to  publicizing  the  interest  earned  on  savings? 

e.  Some  states  do  not  require  interest  be  paid  on  such  clubs  as  Christmas  Clubs,  vaca- 
tion clubs.  Why  might  some  people  choose  to  deposit  money  in  the  bank  each  week 
with  the  full  knowledge  that  they  will  receive  no  interest  on  it? 

4.  These  study  questions  can  lead  into  a  discussion  on  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Montana 
governing  Christmas  Clubs,  vacation  clubs,  etc. 

Suggestions  for  follow-up: 

Have  several  students  telephone  one  of  each  of  the  financial  institutions  in  your  town  and  inter- 
view personnel  to  find  out  whether  the  rate  of  interest  is  different  on  "gift"  accounts  than  on 
others  and  whether  the  depositors  can  elect  to  receive  money  in  place  of  the  free  gifts. 

This  telephoning  can  be  done  at  school,  or  at  home,  whichever  suits  your  situation.  Each  stu- 
dent should  report  to  the  group  on  their  findings  the  next  day. 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Adapted  from:  Fetterman,  Elsie.  "The  Community  is  Your  Classroom  in  Consumer  Education." 
Business  Education  World/M-A.  (1975).  p.  25. 


Credit  Plans  ~J  6 

Curriculum  area(s):  Consumer  Education,  Math,  Home  Economics,  Business 

Appropriate  grade  level(s):  7-1  2 

Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  two  hours  (may  be  divided  into  two  sessions) 

Purpose: 

1 .  Students  will  demonstrate  the  use  of  percentages  with  dollar  amounts  by  computing  in- 
terest on  credit  plans. 

2.  Students  will  demonstrate  comprehension  of  precise  wording  of  retail  buying  contracts 
by  completing  the  activity. 

3.  Students  will  understand  the  value  of  precise  wording  on  retail  buying  contracts,  as 
measured  by  his/her  participation  in  a  group  discussion  following  the  math  portion  of  this 
activity. 

4.  Students  will  become  familiar  with  a  lending  institution. 

Resources  needed: 

1 .  A  representative  from  a  credit  department  of  a  bank,  lending  institution,  or  credit  depart- 
ment. 

2.  "Credit  Plans"  worksheet. 

3.  Transportation,  if  needed. 

Strategy: 

1 .  Arrange  for  a  credit  representative  to  explain  various  types  of  interest  compounding  and 
credit  plans  to  your  students. 

2.  Ask  the  representative  to  demonstrate  each  plan  that  he  explains. 

3.  Tell  him/her  the  grade  and  ability  level  of  your  students  before  he/she  visits  your  class. 

4.  If  transportation  can  be  arranged,  hearing  the  lecture  at  the  representative's  place  of 
business  would  give  students  the  further  learning  experience  of  some  familiarity  with  a 
lending  institution. 

5.  (optional)  Following  the  talk,  students  can  complete  the  "Credit  Plans"  worksheet.  When 
the  worksheet  is  completed,  discuss  the  differences  in  the  plans  and  the  wording  of  the 
plans  with  your  students.  This  activity  may  be  more  dynamic  if  the  credit  representative 
can  help  students  work  through  the  worksheet  and  discuss  their  conclusions  with  them. 

Credit  Plans 

I.  Situation 

The  student  is  a  consumer  about  to  buy  a  new  couch.  The  decision  which  faces  the  consumer 
is  which  credit  plan  to  use  in  purchasing  the  couch.  Two  options  are  available:  a  standard  credit 
card  system  (e.g.,  Visa),  charging  1  Vi  %  per  month  of  the  declining  balance,  or  the  furniture 
company's  plan  which  is  figured  at  1  V2  %  per  month.  The  problem  is  below. 

II.  Steps 

The  furniture  store  salesman  wants  the  consumer  to  use  the  handy  "Carl's  Cozy  Couches 
Credit  Card"  plan.  He  explains  to  the  consumer  that  1  Vi  %  is  1  Vi  %;  so  why  not  use  the  Carl's 
plan  to  save  the  credit  card  for  other  things? 

What  he  does  not  tell  the  student  is  that  "Carl's  Cozy  Couches  Credit  Card"  charges  1  Vi  %  per 
month  of  the  purchase  price,  not  the  declining  balance. 

The  student  will  compute  the  total  cost  of  the  couch  (original  price  S  1 ,000)  over  a  1  2-month 
period  of  time  using  the  Carl's  plan  and  the  credit  card  plan. 

Suggestions  for  follow-up: 

This  activity  can  be  preceded  or  followed  by  "Credit  Contracts."  (See  next  activity.) 


This  activity  contributed  by: 

Adapted  from:  Career  Activities  in  Mathematics,  National  Center  for  Career  Education,  Univer- 
sity of  Montana,  P.O.  Box  7815,  Missoula,  MT  59807. 


Credit  Contracts  I  I 

Curriculum  area(s):  Consumer  Education,  Home  Economics,  Business 

Appropriate  grade  ievel(s):  11-12 

Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  one  to  two  hours  (depending  upon  travel) 

Purpose: 

Since  many  students  of  this  grade  level  are  approaching  the  legal  age  of  majority,  they  should 
be  aware  of  the  responsibilities  of  signing  credit  contracts. 

Resources  needed:  A  credit  bureau  representative,  transportation  (optional),  and  sample  contracts 

Strategy: 

1 .  Make  arrangements  with  a  credit  bureau  representative  to  speak  with  your  class  on  the 
responsibilities  of  credit  contracts. 

2.  Either  take  your  class  to  visit  the  representative's  place  of  business,  or  set  a  time  for 
him/her  to  visit  your  school. 

3.  Encourage  the  representative  to  talk  "with"  the  students  in  an  unintimidating  manner,  as 
a  consultant  would.  Points  to  include  in  the  talk  are: 

a.  What  should  a  contract  include? 

b.  What  should  one  do  before  signing  a  contract? 

c.  How  does  the  contract  bind  the  signer? 

d.  What  usually  happens  if  the  signer  defaults? 

e.  What  does  default  of  payment  do  to  one's  credit  record? 

f.  Are  there  alternatives  to  default? 

4.  If  possible,  pass  out  sample  contracts  for  students  to  look  over. 

5.  Allow  for  a  question  and  answer  period. 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Adapted  from:  Fetterman,  Elsie.  "The  Community  is  Your  Classroom  in  Consumer  Education," 
Business  Education  World/M-A.  (1975),  p.  25. 


Litter  and  Container  Deposit  Questionnaire  /  Q 

Curriculum  area(s):  Math,  Science,  Social  Studies  (Values  Clarification) 

Appropriate  grade  level(s):  7-1  2 

Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  varies 

Purpose: 

Because  of  increasing  demands  on  limited  resources  and  public  monies  spent  on  litter  control, 
required  container  deposits  are  being  discussed  all  over  the  United  States.  This  activity  will 
allow  students  to: 

1 .  learn  techniques  for  surveying, 

2.  tally  and  categorize  results, 

3.  create  tables, 

4.  calculate  percentages;  and 

5.  explore  their  own  values. 

Resources  needed: 

Litter  and  Container  Deposit  Questionnaire  and  community  members  to  survey  (at  shopping 
center,  a  downtown  street,  a  neighborhood,  etc.) 

Strategy: 

1 .  Preparation 

a.  Set  up  basic  ground  rules  for  surveying.  All  surveyors  must  give  the  same  instruc- 
tions. Sureyors  should  be  neutral  in  their  interaction  with  the  public.  Surveyors  must 
be  polite.  Surveyors  must  respect  those  who  choose  not  to  respond.  The  survey 
time  will  be  limited.  Surveyors  should  work  in  pairs. 

b.  As  a  class,  write  an  introduction  for  surveyors  to  use.  Include  surveyors'  names, 
purpose  of  survey  and  instructions  for  completing  the  survey. 

c.  Divide  students  into  pairs. 

d.  Have  each  pair  practice  giving  the  survey  to  another  pair. 

2.  Take  your  class  to  a  prearranged  survey  area.  Remind  students  of  effective  survey  tech- 
niques and  time  limits.  Allow  each  pair  to  complete  a  certain  number  of  surveys. 

3.  Results  of  the  survey. 

a.  Have  each  pair  tally  the  results  of  their  surveys. 

b.  Have  each  pair  categorize  possible  responses.  What  responses  are  similar  to  each 
other?  What  values  do  these  categories  of  similar  responses  reflect?  Did  those 
surveyed  tend  to  answer  consistently  with  responses  reflecting  the  same  values? 

c.  Calculating  percentages:  What  percentage  of  those  who  answered  reflected  each 
position?  What  percentage  of  people  they  approached  were  willing  to  complete  the 
survey? 

4.  Exploring  your  own  values:  Have  each  student  complete  a  survey.  Have  him/her  prepare  a 
report  on  his/her  position  with  defense  of  that  position  included. 

Suggestions  for  follow-up: 

1 .  Results  of  these  surveys  could  be  sent  to  legislators  or  interested  citizens  groups. 

2.  Students  could  study  recycling  efforts  in  your  community. 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Adapted  from:  "The  Message  in  the  Bottle,"  Springfield,  IL:  Illinois  Office  of  Education,  un- 
dated. 


LITTER  AND  CONTAINER  DEPOSIT  QUESTIONNAIRE 
From:   "The  Message  in  the  Bottle,"  Springfield,  IL:   Illinois  Office  of  Education 

1.  When  you  find  nondeposit  beverage  cans  and  bottles  on  the  ground,  do  you 
pick  them  up  and  put  them  in  a  waste  container? 

a.   yes,      b.   no. 

2.  If  no  deposit  were  charged  on  any  beverage  bottle  and  can,  you  would: 
a.   buy  more,      b.   buy  the  same  number,     c.   buy  fewer. 

3.  If  you  saw  someone  throw  a  beer  or  pop  can  onto  a  public  highway,  you 
would  be: 

a.   very  angry,    b.   slightly  annoyed,   c.   unconcerned. 

4.  Which  of  the  following  materials  makes  up  the  largest  part  of  litter? 

a.  paper,  b.  plastic,  c.   glass,   d.   metal,   e.  miscellaneous  (all 
other  materials) . 

5.  Which  of  the  following  reasons  would  you  regard  as  the  most  important  in 
objection  to  litter? 

a.  unsightliness  (it's  ugly), 

b.  danger  to  people  and  wildlife, 

c.  cleanup  costs, 

d.  blockage  of  sewer  drains  and  drainage  ditches, 

e.  damage  to  lawn  mowing  and  farming  equipment, 

f.  waste  of  energy  and  other  national  resources. 

6.  Would  you  pick  up  a  beverage  container  and  carry  it  to  a  store  if  you 
could  earn  a  deposit  of  5  cents? 

a.   yes,  b.  no. 

7.  If  a  deposit  of  5  cents  were  charged  on  all  beverage  bottles  and  cans, 
you  would: 

a.  buy  more,  b.  buy  the  same  number,  c.  buy  fewer. 

8.  Which  of  the  following  methods  would  most  effectively  reduce  litter? 

a.  enforce  more  strictly  present  anti-litter  laws  using  more  police, 

b.  increase  fines  for  littering, 

c.  charge  a  deposit  on  all  beer  and  pop  containers,  whether  or  not 
they  are  refillable,  to  ensure  their  return, 

d.  impose  a  cleanup  tax  on  businesses  that  sell  commonly  littered 
items , 

e.  more  cleanup  campaigns  and  anti-litter  advertisements. 

9.  If  you  saw  someone  throw  a  beer  or  pop  can  into  your  neighborhood  park, 
you  would  be: 

a.   very  angry,   b.   slightly  annoyed,   c.   unconcerned. 

10.   What  kind  of  beverage  container  is  most  common  in  litter? 

a.   the  returnable,  deposit  type, 

c.   the  nonreturnable,  throwaway  type. 
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11.  If  a  deposit  of  10  cents  were  charged  on  all  beverage  bottles  and  cans, 
you  would: 

a.  buy  more,   b.  buy  the  same  number,   c.  buy  fewer. 

12.  Would  you  pick  up  a  beverage  bottle  or  can  and  carry  it  to  a  store  if 
you  could  earn  a  deposit  of  10  cents? 

a.  yes,   b.  no. 

13.  Compared  to  throwaways,  the  per-ounce  cost  of  beer  and  soft  drinks  sold 
in  returnable  bottles  is: 

a.  more  expensive,   b.   less  expensive,   c.  the  same. 

14.  A  deposit  charged  on  all  beer  and  soft  drink  bottles  and  cans  sold  in 
Illinois  today  would  be: 

a.   a  good  idea,   b.   a  bad  idea,   c.   undecided. 

15.  Which  of  the  following  materials  makes  up  the  largest  amount  of  litter? 

a.  beverage  bottles  and  cans, 

b.  vehicle  scrap, 

c.  food  wastes, 

d.  paper  and  plastic  packaging  and  containers. 

16.  If  you  saw  someone  throw  a  beer  or  pop  can  into  your  front  yard,  you 
would  be: 

a.  very  angry,   b.   slightly  annoyed,   c.  unconcerned. 

17.  Would  you  pick  up  a  beverage  container  and  carry  it  to  a  store  if  you 
could  earn  a  deposit  of  20  cents? 

a.  yes,   b.  no. 

18.  If  a  deposit  of  20  cents  were  charged  on  all  beverage  bottles  and  cans, 
you  would: 

a.  buy  more,   b.  buy  the  same  number,   c.  buy  fewer. 


Take  Care  of  Your  Strings  ~]  Q 

Curriculum  area(s):  Music  (Orchestra),  Career  Education 
Appropriate  grade  level(s):  7-1  2 

Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  45  minutes  to  one  hour 
Purpose: 

1 .  To  give  students  appreciation  of  stringed  instruments;  the  care,  maintenance,  history  and 
potential  of  the  instrument 

2.  To  introduce  students  to  a  unique  career,  one  that  is  exacting  and  rewarding 

Resources  needed:  A  violin  maker  or  skilled  string  repair  person 
Strategy: 

1 .  Ask  the  resource  person  to  visit  class. 

2.  Ask  the  resource  person  to  cover  the  following: 

a.  brief  history  of  violin  making, 

b.  famous  makers  of  violins  and  the  cost  of  rare  violins, 

c.  explain  the  parts  of  the  instrument;  what  contributes  to  making  the  sound,  how  it 
works, 

d.  show  examples  of  repair  (good  and  bad)  and  possibilities  in  repair,  and 

e.  explain  why  repair  work  and  violin  making  is  such  a  delicate  art. 

Suggestions  for  follow-up: 

1 .  Invite  students  to  visit  repair  shop. 

2.  Encourage  students  to  hear  a  symphony. 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Carmen  Gait  (Shepherd  School) 
1014  Harvard 
Billings,  MT  59102 


Editor's  Note:  This  activity  could  be  adapted,  of  course,  to  any  band  or  orchestra  instrument.  If  there 
is  no  skilled  resource  person  in  the  vicinity,  the  following  activities  might  be  substituted: 

1 .  Ask  any  knowledgeable  performing  musician  to  discuss  care  of  his  or  her  instrument. 

2.  Get  films  or  slides  of  making,  repairing  or  caring  for  instruments.  Any  film  which  leads  to 
an  appreciation  of  one  or  more  instruments  would  be  appropriate. 


Seeing  Your  Work  in  Print  O  U 

Curriculum  area(s):  English 

Appropriate  grade  level(s):  7-1  2 

Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  One  class  period  to  have  students  write  their  biographies; 
teacher's  time  to  get  work  to  newspaper 

Purpose: 

1 .  Students  will  learn  to  write  for  a  general  audience. 

2.  Community  recognition  will  be  given  to  students  who  exhibit  ability  in  written  com- 
munication. 

Resources  needed: 

Editor  of  local  newspaper  or  editor  of  the  community  section;  commitment  of  one-fourth  page 
per  month  (or  week)  for  student  writing 

Strategy: 

1 .  Teacher  visits  with  editor  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  and  agrees  to  provide  the 
editor  once  a  month  (or  on  some  other  regular  basis)  with  one  outstanding  example  of  stu- 
dent work  plus  a  brief  biography  of  the  student  whose  work  is  to  be  featured. 

2.  Through  the  regular  composition  program,  students  are  given  opportunities  to  write  a 
variety  of  material  for  general  audiences. 

3.  One  of  the  first  writing  assignments  of  the  year  would  be  short  feature  (newspaper  style) 
biographies.  Examples  of  the  real  newspaper  stories  of  this  type  would  be  brought  in  and 
discussed.  Then  students  would  write  their  own  following  the  format  from  the  examples. 

4.  Alternative:  After  examining  real  samples,  students  would  interview  each  other,  take 
notes  and  write  biographies  of  their  fellow  students. 

5.  Whatever  method  used,  once  the  biographies  are  written  they  can  be  kept  in  a  folder. 
When  the  teacher  finds  a  good  piece  of  writing  from  the  regular  composition  program  he 
or  she  receives  permission  from  the  author  (the  student)  to  submit  it  to  the  newspaper. 
Next  the  biography  is  examined,  updated,  edited  and  the  two  parts,  possibly  along  with  a 
picture,  are  submitted  to  the  paper. 

Suggestions  for  follow-up: 

Articles  should  be  cut  out  and  put  on  bulletin  boards.  Students  who  show  a  flare  for  writing 
could  work  with  a  local  reporter  or  newspaper  person  as  their  mentor  and  write  other  articles 
for  the  newspaper. 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Claudette  Johnson,  English/Language  Arts  Specialist 
Office  of  Public  Instruction 
State  Capitol 
Helena,  MT  59620 


Christmas  Trees  and  the  Environment  O  1 

Curriculum  area(s):  Social  Studies,  Science,  Home  Economics 

Appropriate  grade  levelis):  7-1  2 

Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  This  is  a  Christmas  season  activity,  (two  hours) 

Purpose: 

Students  will  be  able  to  state  their  reasons  for  choosing  a  living,  a  fresh-cut,  an  artificial 
Christmas  tree,  or  none  at  all. 

Resources  needed:  Christmas  tree  sales  lot  and  manager 

Strategy: 

In  December,  when  Christmas  tree  sales  lots  are  in  operation,  ask  your  students  to  interview 
managers  of  the  lots.  Students,  either  alone  or  in  small  groups,  could  talk  to  the  managers  to 
find  out: 

1.  the  origin  of  the  trees  — nursery,  tree  farms,  or  natural  forest. 

2.  the  supplier  of  the  trees  — local  businessperson,  local  farmer,  or  out-of-state  supplier. 

3.  the  date  the  trees  were  cut. 

4.  the  names  of  the  species  of  trees  on  sale  and  their  prices. 

5.  which  species  is  the  best  seller.  (Students  may  wish  to  interview  buyers  to  find  out 
reasons  for  their  choices.) 

6.  number  of  trees  usually  left  unsold  after  Christmas.  What  happens  to  the  leftovers? 
After  the  information  has  been  collected  and  shared,  use  class  discussion  to  try  to  answer 
these  questions: 

If  the  trees  came  from  a  forest,  rather  than  a  nursery  or  tree  farm,  could  there  have  been  a 
reason  (other  than  for  use  as  Christmas  trees)  for  cutting  them?  What  positive  and 
negative  effects,  if  any,  might  their  removal  have  had  on  the  forest;  for  example,  on  the 
wildlife  in  the  forest? 

Do  any  local  people  depend  on  Christmas  tree  sales  to  make  a  living? 

Are  there  any  farms  or  forests  nearby  where  people  are  allowed  or  encouraged  to  cut  their 
own  trees?  Why  do  the  owners  or  managers  of  these  trees  allow  them  to  be  cut?  Is  a  per- 
mit required?  If  so,  does  the  permit  cost  anything? 

Do  you  prefer  a  natural  Christmas  tree  to  an  artificial  one?  Why?  Do  you  prefer  a  living  tree 
that  can  be  replanted  after  Christmas  to  a  cut  tree?  Why? 

What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  a  living  tree  compared  to  a  cut  tree?  Com- 
pared to  an  artificial  tree?  Compared  to  none  at  all?  What  happens,  for  instance,  to  all  the 
unsold  cut  trees?  What  natural  resources  are  used  in  making  artificial  trees? 

What  is  the  significance  of  the  traditional  Christmas  tree  to  the  celebration  of  the  holiday? 
Is  a  tree  an  essential  component  of  the  Christmas  celebration? 

What  would  happen  if  a  significant  number  of  people  stopped  buying  Christmas  trees? 

Suggestions  for  follow-up: 

Construct  a  survey  instrument  for  use  in  interviewing  local  residents.  Interviewing  might  be 
done  on  a  random  basis  using  social  science  data-gathering  techniques.  You  might  determine 
the  number  of  residents  who  indicate  that  they  regularly  decorate  a  Christmas  tree;  whether 
the  trees  are  live,  cut,  artificial,  or  some  alternative;  if  live,  what  kind;  if  live,  from  what  source; 
and  what  is  done  with  the  tree  after  the  holiday  season.  Based  on  the  validity  of  the  data  and 
the  size  of  the  sample,  see  what  generalizations,  if  any,  you  can  make  about  local  Christmas 
tree  practices. 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Adapted  from:  Project  Learning  Tree,  Supplementary  Activity  Guide  for  Grades  7  Through  12. 
The  American  Forest  Institute,  Inc.,  1619  Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 


Biography  of  a  Favorite  Thing  O  2 

Curriculum  area(s):  Science,  Social  Studies 
Appropriate  grade  level(s):  7-1  2 
Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  one  to  two  hours 
Purpose: 

Students  will  be  able  to  identify  ways  they  depend  on  natural  resources  in  their  daily  lives. 
Resources  needed:  none 
Strategy: 

1 .  Ask  students  to  pick  out  a  favorite  object  in  their  life  which  is  a  forest  product;  for  exam- 
ple, skis,  skateboard,  wall-posters,  clogs,  books. 

2.  Invite  the  students  to  trace  their  favorite  things  back  to  their  origins.  Encourage  them  to 
find  out  whether  their  things  are  entirely  forest  products.  Ask  the  students  to  include  any 
resources  which  were  used  in  the  manufacture  of  each  item,  and  any  which  contribute  in 
bringing  the  objects  to  the  students.  Then  ask  students  to  make  pictures  representing  all 
the  materials  and  energy  inputs  in  the  entire  journey  of  their  objects  from  the  forest  to  the 
present  location.  (One  could  create  a  wall  mural  starting  with  photosynthesis.) 

3.  Ask  each  of  the  students  to  count  the  number  of  times  there  was  a  transfer  of  energy  in 
the  total  production  and  transportation  of  the  favorite  thing.  Ask  each  to  write  an  equa- 
tion to  represent  all  the  resource  inputs  on  the  side,  with  the  pleasure  of  the  student  in 
having  or  using  the  object  on  the  other.  Are  they  equal?  Are  there  other  factors  to  account 
for? 

4.  Suggest  that  each  student  look  again  at  the  picture  of  all  the  resources  involved  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  favorite  thing.  What  else  could  have  been  made  from  the  same  material 
which  made  the  favorite  thing? 

Suggestions  for  follow-up: 

As  a  group  of  students,  do  improvisations  or  charades  for  the  rest  of  the  students  expressing 
the  roles  your  favorite  things  play  in  your  lives. 

This  activity  was  contributed  by: 

Adapted  from  Project  Learning  Tree,  Supplementary  Activity  Guide  for  Grades  7  through  12. 
The  American  Forest  Institute,  Inc.  1619  Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
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A  Calorie's  Cost 
Curriculum  area(s):  Math,  Home  Economics 
Appropriate  grade  level(s):  7-1  2 
Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  one  to  two  hours 
Purpose: 

Students  will  be  able  to  compute  the  monetary  cost  per  calorie  of  various  foods  they  consume. 
Resources  needed: 

Calorie  and  nutrition  values  charts  for  various  foods  by  weight;  "Food  Log"  for  each  student 

Strategy: 

This  activity  is  intended  to  provide  students  with  experience  in  computing  caloric,  nutritional, 
and  monetary  values  for  the  various  foods  they  consume.  In  preparation  for  this  activity, 
students  may  find  it  helpful  to  practice  some  of  the  following  skills: 
estimating  weight  of  various  foods, 
converting  from  one  measurement  to  another  mathematically;  for  example,  from  price/pound 

to  price/gram, 
using  metric  conversion  charts, 
computing  cost  per  calorie  given  calories  and  cost  per  some  unit  of  measure. 

Procedures: 

1 .  Prepare  a  chart  of  the  food  served  in  the  school  cafeteria  for  one  week,  including  the  ap- 
proximate weight  of  each  item  per  serving,  calorie  value  per  serving,  and  cost  (using 
average  retail  price)  of  each  item. 

2.  Have  students  organize  the  date  on  a  chart  such  as  this: 


Type  of  Food 
and  amount 

Cost  per 
Unit  of 
Measure 

Calorie 
Value 

Weight  in 
Grams 

Cost  per 
Gram 

Cost  per 
Calorie 

1  apple 
W  lb.) 

40c/lb. 
(20g) 

1 17  cal 

360  g. 

.056C 

.0017c 

3.  Once  their  data  are  organized,  ask  the  students  to: 

a.  compare  the  cost  per  calorie  of  various  food  items. 

b.  determine  whether  there  is  a  general  class  of  foods  (such  as  plant,  animal)  where  a 
high  concentration  of  calories  per  gram  is  found. 

c.  determine  what  other  nutritional  values  besides  calories  various  foods  provide  for  us. 
(Cookbooks  or  food  labels  may  be  helpful;  in  addition,  information  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service.) 

d.  analyze  the  monetary  cost  per  unit  of  various  foods  in  terms  of  the  amount  of  pro- 
tein, carbohydrates,  specific  vitamins,  and  minerals  each  provide. 

e.  determine  what  is  the  "best  buy"  based  on  which  nutrients  are  of  most  value. 

4.  Sometimes  food  is  bought  and  not  consumed  — it  spoils  before  being  eaten,  or  gets 
thrown  away  as  left-overs.  Help  students  find  a  way  to  compute  the  cost  of  various 
foods,  taking  this  factor  into  consideration.  How  might  this  affect  decisions  when  shop- 
ping; for  example,  related  to  amounts  and  types  of  foods  chosen? 

5  .  Discuss  values  of  foods  other  than  nutritive,  caloric  and  monetary  costs.  How  important 
are  these  values  in  the  process  of  choosing  foods? 

Suggestions  for  follow-up: 

Ask  students  to  keep  track  of  all  the  food  they  eat  in  a  week,  the  weights,  calories,  and  costs, 
and  fill  out  a  chart,  as  in  No.  2. 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Adapted  from  Project  Learning  Tree,  Supplementary  Activity  Guide  for  Grades  7  through  12. 
The  American  Forest  Institute,  Inc.  1619  Massachusetts  Ave,  N,W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 


Shadowing  O  4 

Curriculum  area(s):  Career  Education 

Appropriate  grade  level(s):  8-10 

Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  one  hour  to  one  day;  several  days  if  desired 

Purpose: 

Students  will  observe  a  worker  performing  the  duties  of  a  specific  job  to  discover  the  routine  in- 
volved in  that  job. 

Resources  needed:  A  cooperating  employer  and  employee  in  the  student's  area  of  interest  and  re- 
lease time  from  school 

Strategy: 

1 .  Identify  a  student's  field  of  interest  in  terms  of  future  employment. 

2.  Contact  employer  involved  in  the  field  of  interest. 

a.  Explain  the  concept  of  "shadowing"  an  employee  for  a  set  period  of  time. 

b.  Arrange  time  student  is  to  observe  participating  employee. 

3.  Arrange  release  time  for  student  and  obtain  parent  permission. 

4.  Have  student  "shadow"  employee. 

5.  Have  student  report  the  results  of  observation. 

6.  Thank  employer  and  employee  for  their  participation. 

Suggestions  for  follow-up: 

Have    students    complete    the    following    worksheet    and    share    observations    with    other 
classmates. 

Student  Worksheet 

1 .  Information  about  shadowing  session 

a.  job  title 

b.  job  hours 

c.  job  pay 

d.  other  benefits 

e.  hours  you  observed 

f.  tasks  you  observed 

2.  List  some  good  job  habits  the  employee  exhibited  that  every  good  employee  should  have. 

3.  List  the  skill  the  employee  needed  to  perform  the  specific  job. 

4.  List  good  and  bad  attributes  of  the  job. 

5.  Discuss  why  you  would  or  would  not  like  to  have  this  job. 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Jim  Atkinson 
Flathead  High  School 
Kalispell,  MT  59901 


Arranging  Your  Space— Interior  Design  85 

Curriculum  Area(s):  Social  Studies,  Art,  Home  Economics,  Industrial  Arts 

Appropriate  grade  level(s):  8-10 

Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  Two  hours  to  all  day.  (If  follow-up  No.  2  is  to  be  used,  this  activity 
might  be  a  way  to  begin  the  school  year.) 

Purpose: 

To  help  students  to  realize  that  physical  surroundings  influence  attitudes  and  that  surroundings 
can  be  arranged  to  cause  different  effects  or  to  be  utilized  in  different  ways. 

Resources  needed:  Guest  speaker,  optional  small  group  leaders 

Strategy: 

1 .  Invite  an  interior  decorator,  architect,  home  economist,  craftsman,  or  artist  to  visit  the 
classroom  to  talk  on  arranging  space  usefully  and  appealingly.  Consider  ideas  of  color  pat- 
terns, lighting,  arranging,  providing  for  different  types  of  activities  in  the  same  area,  dif- 
ferent effects  that  may  be  obtained  and  how  they  influence  people,  etc. 

2.  Divide  the  class  into  groups  to  discuss  how  the  classroom,  or  various  areas  in  the  school, 
might  be  better  rearranged  to  utilize  space  and/or  to  be  more  comfortable.  If  possible,  ask 
your  guest  speaker  to  participate  in  these  groups,  or  have  one  guest  to  lead  each  group. 

Suggestions  for  follow-up: 

1 .  Have  the  students  build  models  or  drawings  of  space  arrangements  that  cause  varying  ef- 
fects. 

2.  Arrange  for  the  students  to  carry  out  some  of  their  ideas  in  the  school. 

3.  Encourage  students  to  carry  out  some  of  the  ideas  that  they  have  learned  in  their  room  at 
home. 

4.  Arrange  for  the  students  to  visit  the  speaker's  place  of  business  in  order  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  blueprints,  textiles,  types  of  furniture,  etc. 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Linda  Harting 
414  North  Plum 
Bozeman,  MT  59715 


Student  PSAs  8  6 

Curriculum  area(s):  English,  Speech  (oral  communication) 

Appropriate  grade  level(s):  9-1  2 

Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  One  or  two  class  periods,  depending  on  size  of  class 

Purpose: 

1 .  Students  will  be  able  to  use  their  oral  communication  work  in  a  practical,  community  ser- 
vice way. 

2.  A  side  benefit  will  be  improved  public  relations  for  the  school. 

Resources  needed:  Manager  or  program  director  of  local  radio  station,  print  copy  of  enough  public 
service  announcements  (PSAs)  to  allow  one  per  student  (use  shorter  versions  with  less  fluent 
speakers),  cassette  tape  recorder  and  cassette  tapes,  labels 

Strategy: 

1 .  Obtain  agreement  with  radio  station  to  aid  students'  PSAs. 

2.  Obtain  copy  or  write  PSAs  on  requested  topics. 

3.  Have  students  practice  reading  PSAs  for  clarity,  expression  and  time.  (This  might  be  a 
culminating  activity  at  the  end  of  a  voice  and  diction  unit  or  an  oral  interpretation  of 
literature  unit.) 

4.  Set  up  and  test  equipment. 

5.  Have  students  record  and  label  PSAs. 

6.  Deliver  cassettes  to  radio  station  and  listen  for  the  PSAs  to  be  aired. 

Suggestions  for  follow-up: 

Have  class  discuss  their  reactions,  friends  and  family  reactions,  and  what  worked  and  didn't 
work. 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Claudette  Johnson,  English  Langugage  Arts  Specialist 
Office  of  Public  Instruction 
State  Capitol 
Helena,  MT  59620 


Speaking  to  Service  Clubs  and  Civic  Organizations  O  / 

Curriculum  area(s):  English,  Speech  (oral  communication) 
Appropriate  grade  level(s):  9-12 

Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  An  hour  or  so  outside  of  school  to  present  at  meetings 
Purpose: 

1 .  To  provide  students  with  opportunities  to  speak  for  different  audiences 

2.  To  provide  community  recognition  to  students  who  exhibit  abilities  in  oral  communication 

Resources  needed: 

1 .  Community  organizations  willing  to  have  student  speakers  as  part  of  their  program 

2.  Prepare  a  questionnaire  or  file  card  for  program  chairs  of  community  groups  to  fill  out  as  to 
the  kind  of  program  they  would  like  (subjects,  cuttings  from  plays,  oral  interpretation  of 
literature,  etc.),  length  of  program,  number  and  sex  of  members  usually  in  attendance, 
time  and  place  of  meetings  and  special  considerations. 

Strategy: 

1 .  As  students  give  speeches  and  do  oral  communication  work  in  class,  be  aware  of  possible 
audiences  where  they  could  present  their  work. 

2.  Ask  them  if  they  will  give  their  work  for  a  community  group,  explaining  information  on 
group  to  them  and  discussing  whether  they  might  want  to  change  anything  in  their 
presentation  based  upon  this  new  audience.  (You  might  consider  extra  credit  for  these 
presentations.) 

3.  Take  students  to  the  program  and  introduce  them. 

Suggestions  for  follow-up: 

Have  individuals  or  small  groups  who  presented  share  their  experience  with  the  class  in  terms 
of  how  the  organization  audience  reacted  differently  from  the  class  audience. 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Claudette  Johnson,  English  Language  Arts  Specialist 
Office  of  Public  Instruction 
State  Capitol 
Helena,  MT  59620 


Parenthood:  Choices,  Decisions,  Responsibilities  O  O 

Curriculum  area(s):  Home  Economics,  Health 
Appropriate  grade  level(s):  9-1  2 
Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  One  school  day 
Purpose: 

1 .  To  become  aware  of  the  choices,  decisions,  and  responsibilities  of  being  a  parent 

2.  To  become  familiar  with  community  agencies  and  individuals,  and  what  they  can  provide 
for  the  family 

Resources  needed: 

1 .  Pamphlets  and  materials  to  accompany  each  session 

2.  Guidesheets  for  students  to  complete  for  recording  information  gathered  during  the  day, 
and  for  evaluation 

3.  Movies,  filmstrips,  and  the  necessary  audiovisual  equipment 

4.  Community  resource  people,  such  as 

a.  county  health  department  (specialist  in  family  planning), 

b.  youth  court  services, 

c.  religious  leaders  (e.g.,  priest,  ministers), 

d.  county  attorney  (legal  concerns  of  the  family,  teenage  rights), 

e.  church  social  services  (adoption,  counseling), 

f.  home  economist  and/or  realtor  (selecting  place  to  live),  or 

g.  Alcoholics  Anonymous,  Alanon. 

Strategy: 

Divide  the  day  into  two  morning  and  three  afternoon  sessions.  All  students  will  attend  the  first 
four  sessions.  The  fifth  session  will  offer  other  areas  to  explore.  A  sample  format  of  the 
workshop  follows. 

Suggestions  for  follow-up: 

Collect  student  guidesheets  for  workshop  evaluation  and  for  feedback  on  student  interest. 
Return  the  guidesheets  to  the  students  for  their  future  reference. 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Betty  Thompson 

Home  Economics  and  Special  Education 
Kalispell  Junior  High  School 
Kalispell,  MT  59901 


Workshop  Sample  Format 
Parenthood:  Choices,  Decisions,  Responsibilities 

Session  I:  Pregnancy  and  Childbirth 
Services  offered  by  the  agency 

Physical  and  emotional  concerns  of  the  pregnancy  by  the  mother  and  father 
The  stages  of  prenatal  development 
Care  of  the  newborn 

Resources:  Nurse  from  teenage  pregnancy  project,  films  of  prenatal  development 

Session  II:  Child  Development  and  Parenting 

Physical  and  emotional  stages  of  child  development 
Techniques  of  parenting 
Resources: 

Films  showing  stages  of  child  development* 

Panel  composed  of  two  parents  from  local  parents  group,  psychiatric  staff  member 
of  county  mental  health  clinic,  special  services  for  handicapped  children  (director  or 
staff).  County  Extension  home  economist,  day  care  center  staff  member  or  college 
or  community  college  teacher 

*Most  effective  if  films  are  divided  into  newborn,  toddler,  preschooler,  elementary 
school  child,  and  adolescent.  Each  film  can  be  followed  by  the  panel,  discussing 
parenting  at  each  stage  of  child  development. 

Lunch 

Session  III:  Family  Finances  (I  hour) 

Money  management;  consumer  awareness 

Resources:  Home  economics  teacher,  economics  teacher,  local  bank  financial  advisor, 
county  welfare  office  caseworker. 

Session  IV:  Family  Health  (I  hour) 

Explore  food  planning,  physical  fitness,  preventive  health 

Resources:  dietician  (nutrition,  meal  planning,  food  habits),  physician  (physical  fitness), 
cybernetician 

Session  V:  Interest  Areas  ( 1  hour  or  two  half -hour  sessions) 
Students  choose  area  of  special  interest 


An  Environmental  Impact  Study  O  <J 

Curriculum  area(s):  Science,  Social  Studies  (Values  Clarification) 
Appropriate  grade  level(s):  9-12 
Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  varies 
Purpose: 

1 .  To  become  familiar  with  the  effects  that  changes  we  make  have  upon  people,  wildlife, 
and  the  physical  environment 

2.  To  practice  skills  of  observation,  interviewing,  and  research 

3.  To  encourage  students  in  making  and  defining  reasoned  value  judgments 

Resouces  needed:  Transportation  if  needed,  a  proposed  change,  a  speaker  on  change  (if  available), 
time  for  interviews  and  research,  and  the  study  sheet  "An  Environmental  Impact  Study" 

Strategy: 

This  activity  can  be  done  in  conjunction  with  the  activity  "Future  Planning,"  or  as  an  indepen- 
dent activity. 

1 .  If  possible,  begin  this  activity  by  taking  the  class  to  the  site  of  a  proposed  change.  Have 
them  fill  out  what  they  can  of  numbers  III,  IV,  V,  and  VI  on  the  study  sheet  through  their 
observations. 

2.  If  this  activity  is  in  conjunction  with  "Future  Planning," 

a.  have  students  take  notes  on  the  research  questions  as  the  guest  speaker  presents 
the  issues  of  the  proposed  change. 

b.  have  students  research  questions  that  are  not  yet  answered. 

3.  As  an  independent  exercise, 

a.  choose  an  area  of  proposed  change,  or  have  each  student  choose  his/her  own  (ideas 
on  accessible  change  areas  are  listed  in  the  first  paragraph  of  the  study  sheet). 

b.  have  students  observe  the  proposed  change  site,  interview  people  involved,  and 
research  in  order  to  answer  all  questions. 

4.  Conclusion 

a.  Collect  study  sheets  and  respond  to  the  information  that  students  have  gathered  and 
the  conclusions  that  they  have  drawn. 

b.  Divide  the  class  into  small  groups  and  allow  them  to  react  to  each  other's  reports. 
Have  the  small  groups  report  to  the  large  group. 

Suggestions  for  follow-up: 

1 .  Students  might  report  their  findings  to  someone  in  authority  or  concerned  with  the 
change  process. 

2.  Based  on  criticisms  of  their  reports,  students  might  revise  their  recommendations. 

3.  A  mock  hearing  can  be  held  on  the  proposed  change.  Students  can  present  different 
points  of  view  and  then  the  class  can  reach  a  decision  on  whether  the  change  will  be 
allowed  as  proposed,  whether  alternatives  should  be  required  in  the  proposed  change,  or 
whether  the  change  will  not  be  allowed. 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Adapted  from  "Conservation  Curriculum  Guide,"  Blue  Island,  IL:  The  Illinois  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion, 1974. 


An  Environmental  Impact  Study 

Student's  Name  Date 


Do  we  really  ever  know  the  ultimate  impact  of  what  we  do  or  don't  do?  A  change  is  being  pro- 
posed—such as  adding  to  the  school  parking  lot;  closing  the  parking  lot;  placing  a  new  road  or 
sidewalk  through  the  school  playground;  converting  the  school  heating  system  from  oil  to  electric 
heat;  adding  a  room  to  the  school;  or  removing  or  adding  some  trees. 

We  will  examine  the  impact  of  a  CHANGE  proposed  at  your  school  which  your  teacher  will 
designate.  This  is  called  an  environmental  impact  study. 

Purpose:  To  become  more  familiar  with  the  effects  that  changes  we  make  have  upon  people, 
wildlife,  and  the  physical  environment. 

Activity:  Examine  the  area  designated  by  the  teacher;  project  what  it  will  be  like  after  the  change  be- 
ing proposed  is  made;  and  set  forth  the  expected  effects  of  the  change. 
Materials:  Paper  and  pencil. 

1 .  The  proposed  change  —  Describe  the  change  that  is  to  be  made.  Describe  the  physical  changes 
that  will  actually  take  place  giving  special  attention  to  excavations,  removal  or  vegetation,  ad- 
ding or  moving  of  utility  lines,  impaction  of  heavy  equipment,  etc. 


Reasons  for  making  the  change 

a.       List  below  the  reasons  giver,  by  the  proper  authorities  as  to  why  this  change  can  or  should 
be  made. 


List  below  the  possible  benefits  to  be  derived  from  this  change. 


Describe  in  writing  how  the  "physical  environment"  may  be  affected,  paying  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  loss  or  removal  of  soil,  water  runoff,  presence  of  undesirable  or  irritating  odors,  etc. 


IV.  Describe  in  writing  how  people  may  be  affected,  noting  especially  how  their  activity  may  be 
changed.  (For  example:  Will  they  have  to  walk  around  it?  Will  they  then  have  a  more  adequate 
place  to  do  something?  Will  they  have  to  go  elsewhere  to  do  what  they  formerly  did  here,  etc?) 


V.       Describe  in  writing: 

a.       the  wildlife  that  may  be  affected,  giving  names  of  animals  if  possible. 


b.       how  wildlife  habitats  may  be  affected,  and  in  what  ways. 


c.       ways  in  which  the  proposed  changes  will  be  helpful  or  harmful  to  the  wildlife  usually 
found  in  the  area.  Explain  why  you  think  the  wildlife  will  be  helped  or  harmed. 


VI.     Recommendations  regarding  the  proposed  change  in  the  environment. 

a.       What  action  should  be  taken?  (Should  the  change  be  dropped,  delayed  or  made  as 
planned?) 


Explain  in  writing  why  you  made  the  above  recommendations. 


Offer  an  alternative  to  the  proposed  change  that  will  achieve  the  same  benefit  if  one 
seems  desirable. 


Future  Planning  Cy  (J 

Curriculum  area(s):  Social  Studies,  Science  (curriculum  area  will  depend  on  topic  chosen) 
Appropriate  grade  level(s):  9-12 

Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  one  hour  or  more  (may  be  divided  into  two  class  sessions) 
Purpose: 

1 .  The  object  of  this  activity  is  to  make  students  aware  of  changes  that  occur  in  com- 
munities, of  the  potential  of  planned  change  for  controlling  the  quality  of  a  community, 
and  of  the  need  for  creative  thinking  in  planned  change. 

2.  Students  will  use  problem-solving  skills. 

Resources  needed 

1 .  A  speaker  who  is  concerned  with  future  planning.  This  can  be  someone  from  the  city  or 
county  planning  commission,  the  forest  service,  the  BLM,  the  school  system,  the  soil  and 
conservation  service,  or  an  individual  interested  in  the  issues  of  "future  shock" 

2.  Brainstorming  and  problem-solving  worksheets 

Strategy: 

Montana  is  a  changing  state  and  much  controversy  surrounds  these  changes.  As  preparation 
for  responsible  citizenship,  students  should  be  aware  of  some  of  the  issues  surrounding  these 
changes  and  should  develop  problem-solving  skills. 

1 .  Choose  a  topic  of  interest  to  your  community  for  this  activity.  Some  examples:  Increasing 
population  and  the  need  for  housing;  the  push  for  subdivisions  in  the  foothills;  decreasing 
population  and  lack  of  employment;  pressures  of  increased  recreation  on  wildlife  habitats; 
a  proposed  new  mine  site;  the  pressure  for  mining  from  out-of-state  interests;  and 
changes  in  the  school  from  a  decrease  or  increase  of  student  population. 

2.  Identify  a  speaker  in  your  community  who  can  address  the  topic  you  have  chosen.  Ar- 
range for  the  speaker  to  visit  your  class  or  for  your  class  to  visit  the  speaker's  place  of 
business. 

a.  Talk  with  the  speaker  about  the  goal  of  your  activity  so  that  the  presentation  will  be 
appropriate. 

b.  Urge  the  speaker  to  present  all  sides  of  the  issue. 

c.  Decide  if  the  speaker  or  you  should  lead  the  problem-solving  exercise  after  the 
presentation. 

3.  Explain  the  objectives  of  the  activity  to  the  students  so  that  they  will  be  prepared  for  the 
problem-solving  exercise  following  the  presentation. 

4.  During  the  presentation,  have  students  take  notes  on  the  main  ideas,  key  issues,  and  con- 
troversial points  covered. 

5.  Following  the  presentation,  have  the  class  generate  a  list  of  key  issues. 

6.  Divide  the  class  into  small  groups,  explain  the  rules  of  brainstorming  and  problem-solving, 
and  have  each  group  generate  a  list  of  ideas  for  dealing  with  key  issues  the  speaker 
presented.  (Brainstorming  and  problem-solving  worksheets  are  included  in  this  activity 
outline.) 

7.  The  instructor  should  monitor  the  small  groups,  reinforce  the  rules  for  problem-solving, 
and  serve  as  time  keeper. 

8.  Each  small  group  should  report  its  ideas  to  the  large  group. 

Suggestions  for  follow-up: 

1 .  Try  to  get  someone  with  another  point  of  view  t<  speak  to  the  class.  For  example,  if  a 
businessman  spoke  the  first  time,  invite  a  staunch  environmentalist  the  second;  if  a  local 
community  member  spoke  the  first  time,  invite  someone  representing  an  out-of-town 
company  the  second.  Try  to  acquaint  students  with  different  points  of  view. 

2.  Explore  another  related  issue.  For  example,  if  both  new  mine  sites  and  an  increased  need 
for  housing  are  changes  your  community  is  facing,  explore  both  issues  in  weekly  ses- 
sions. 


3.       Have  small  groups  research  how  some  of  the  ideas  they  generated  for  solving  problems 
might  be  carried  out. 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Linda  Harting 
414  N.  Plum 
Bozeman,  MT  59715 


Procedures  for  "Brainstorming" 

First  Phase:  Brainstorm  the  problem  according  to  the  following  rules. 

1 .  All  critical  judgment  is  ruled  out;  no  evaluation  of  ideas  is  allowed.  The  group  is  seeking 
ideas  — any  kind  of  ideas  — solid,  off-beat,  even  impractical;  all  are  encouraged. 

Ignore  critical  comments  unless  they  persist— then  remind  the  violator(s)  of  this  rule. 

2.  Wild  ideas  are  expected  in  the  spontaneity  which  comes  when  we  suspend  judgment. 
Practical  considerations  are  not  of  importance  at  this  point;  often  a  crazy,  wild,  imprac- 
tical ideas  becomes  the  stimulus  or  frame  upon  which  a  good,  usable  practical  idea  is 
developed. 

3.  Quantity  of  ideas  counts  here,  not  quality. 

4.  Build  on  the  ideas  of  other  brainstormers  whenever  possible;  "hitch-hiking"  or  "piggy- 
backing" on  other's  ideas  is  encouraged. 

Second  Phase:  Now,  critical  judgment  is  applied. 

1 .  Members  should  review  the  ideas  by  applying  their  best  judgment. 

2.  Members  should  be  urged  to  seek  clues  to  something  sound  in  the  wildest  area. 

3.  Priorities  should  be  selected  for  reporting  to  the  decision-making  person  or  group. 


Change 


What  data  do  you  need  to  tackle  the  issue? 

Who 

Does  what 

When 

How  often 

Where 

Who  does  it  bother 

What  do  you  need  to  consider  in  developing  an  effective  plan? 
What  changes  would  you  like  to  see? 
Appropriateness  — will  it  have  intended  effect? 
Feasibility  — time,  place,  monitoring  needed,  materials 
Acceptability  — to  teachers  and  students 

How  can  you  tell  if  the  plan  is  working? 

Has  it  quit  bothering  whoever  it  was  bothering? 

See  reduction  in  incidence  of  behavior  (tally) 

Observe  behavior  change 

Observe  improvement  in  other  areas  (attitude) 

Has  the  objective  in  the  plan  been  met? 


Local  Government  in  Action  \d   \ 

Curriculum  area(s):  Social  Studies,  Citizenship 
Appropriate  grade  level(s):  9-1  2 
Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  one-half  day 
Purpose: 

1 .  To  observe  democracy  in  action 

2.  To  understand  the  job,  duties,  and  authority  of  local  elected  officials 

3.  To  observe  citizen's  roles  in  influencing  local  elected  officials 

4.  To  understand  the  effects  of  lobbying  practices  by  interest  groups 

Resources  needed:  Transportation,  a  city  or  county  commissioner  meeting  (or  school  board  meeting) 
Strategy: 

1 .  Before  this  activity,  teach  a  background  unit  on  local  government,  including  how 
members  are  elected,  how  meetings  are  conducted,  how  the  agenda  for  meetings  is  set, 
who  is  allowed  input  into  meetings,  and  how  rules  are  enforced.  Background  information 
will  help  your  students  be  educated  observers. 

2.  Arrange  for  your  students  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  city  or  county  commission  or  the 
school  board. 

3.  During  the  meeting  students  should  take  notes  on  each  of  the  following  points. 

a.  How  was  the  meeting  conducted? 

b.  Who  was  in  charge  of  the  meeting? 

c.  Select  a  member  of  the  commission  and  explain  his  role  and  responsibilities  during 
the  meeting. 

d.  Were  there  any  lobbying  efforts  at  the  meeting?  Explain  the  effects  of  the  lobbying 
efforts. 

e.  Did  any  private  citizens  speak  at  the  meeting?  Explain  the  effects  of  that  effort. 

f.  Did  the  commission  members  seem  to  respect  input  from  private  individuals?  from 
lobbyists? 

g.  What  was  your  overall  impression  of  the  meeting? 

4.  Following  the  meeting,  students  should  rewrite  their  notes  in  legible  form. 

5.  Before  collecting  their  reports,  divide  students  into  small  groups  and  have  them  compare 
their  impressions  of  the  meeting. 

Suggestions  for  follow-up: 

1 .  Have  each  student  identify  the  different  offices  of  local  government  and  the  roles  and 
responsibilities  of  those  offices. 

2.  Have  students  research  the  requirements  for  running  for  various  offices. 

3.  Have  students  identify  ways  a  citizen  can  hold  an  official  accountable,  including  re- 
election, recall,  and  direct  pressure. 

4.  Have  students  write  a  letter  on  some  local  issue  they  are  concerned  with.  Students  should 
submit  these  letters  to  the  appropriate  official  and  share  responses  received. 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Adapted  from 

Student  Competencies  Guide:  Survival  Skills  for  a  Changing  World 

Northwest  Regional  Educational  Laboratory 

710  Southwest  Second  Avenue 

Portland,  OR  97204  (1977) 


Foreign  Policy  <D  Z. 

Curriculum  area(s):  Social  Studies,  Language  Arts 
Appropriate  grade  level(s):  9-12 

Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  one  to  two  hours  (may  be  divided  into  two  sessions) 
Purpose: 

1.  Students  will  research  background  information  on  U.S.  foreign  policy  with  regard  to  a 
specific  country. 

2.  Students  will  consider  positive  and  negative  points. 

3.  Through  discussion  and  role-play,  students  will  demonstrate  dependency  between  pro- 
ducing and  consuming  countries. 

Resources  needed:  A  citizen  of  another  country  and  reference  materials 

Strategy: 

1 .  Invite  a  citizen  of  another  country  to  present  his/her  views  on  the  United  States'  foreign 
policy  toward  his/her  country,  positive  and  negative  points. 

2.  Before  the  foreigner's  visit,  have  students  study  background  information  on  his/her  coun- 
try and  prepare  questions  relating  to  the  foreign  policy. 

3.  After  the  visitor  speaks,  involve  students  in  thinking  about  foreign  relations. 

a.  Students  can  ask  questions  of  the  visitor,  based  on  their  previous  research.  Urge 
them  to  remain  polite. 

b.  Discuss  the  dependency  between  producing  and  consuming  countries.  Although  the 
U.S.  must  buy  some  things  from  other  countries,  we  sell  other  things. 

c.  Discuss  why  it  is  sometimes  advantageous  to  remain  on  good  terms  with  other  peo- 
ple. 

d.  Students  might  role-play  diplomats  for  the  U.S.,  the  visitor's  homeland,  and  other  in- 
terested countries.  Have  them  negotiate  for  certain  products.  Perhaps  your  guest 
would  play  the  part  of  the  diplomat  from  his/her  own  country. 

Suggestions  for  follow-up: 

Students  might  conduct  an  extensive  study  of  United  States'  relations  with  another  country 
and  present  their  findings  to  the  class.  The  ways  in  which  the  U.S.  foreign  policy  has  changed 
over  the  years  might  also  be  researched. 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Adapted  from: 

The  Energy  Crisis:  Middle  School  Level 

National  Center  for  Career  Education 

University  of  Montana 

P.O.  Box  7817 

Missoula,  MT  59807 


Commercial  Art  9  O 

Curriculum  area(s):  Art,  Career  Education,  Consumer  Education,  Home  Economics 
Appropriate  grade  level(s):  9-12 

Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  three  to  four  hours  (may  be  divided  into  different  class  meetings) 
Purpose: 

1 .  Acquaintance  with  jobs  in  the  field  of  commercial  art 

2.  Awareness  of  different  types  of  commercial  art  and  their  effects  on  consumers 

3.  Create  an  example  of  commercial  art 

Resources  needed:  A  commercial  artist,  a  shopping  area 
Strategy: 

1 .  Discuss  commercial  art  by  showing  films,  looking  at  magazines,  etc. 

2.  Arrange  for  your  class  to  visit  a  commercial  artist.  Ask  him/her  to  explain: 

a.  how  the  artist  decides  to  lay  out  displays, 

b.  how  the  displays  appeal  to  consumers, 

c.  different  types  of  commercial  art  — packaging,  signs,  advertisements, 

d.  how  the  commercial  artist  solicits  customers, 

e.  how  the  artist  began  in  the  field, 

f.  other  interests  the  artist  has  related  to  art,  and 

g.  other  questions  and  answers. 

The  presentation  can  be  followed  by  a  demonstration  of  the  tools  of  the  commercial  art  trade. 

3.  Following  the  presentation,  walk  with  your  class  through  a  shopping  area  — downtown,  a 
shopping  center,  or  grocery  store.  Look  at  both  displays  and  packaging.  Have  students 
identify  as  many  different  examples  of  commercial  art  as  they  can.  When  back  in  class, 
compile  a  list  of  the  different  examples. 

4.  Next,  ask  students  to  prepare  a  commercial  art  project: 

a.  create  an  example  of  commercial  art  that  would  effectively  sell  a  product  or  make  a 
collage  from  magazine  ads,  or 

b.  write  a  report  on  how  commercial  art  effects  consumers  and  which  displays   they 
saw  appealed  to  them  most  and  which  appealed  to  them  least. 

Suggestions  for  follow-up: 

1 .  Arrange  for  the  most  interested  students  to  spend  one  half  or  one  full  day  with  a  commer- 
cial artist. 

2.  Identify  "businesses"  in  the  school,  such  as  the  office  or  cafeteria,  and  have  students 
"contract"  with  that  business  to  prepare  art  displays  for  them.  This  could  include  school 
clubs,  plays,  sports  events,  etc. 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Adapted  by  the  project  researcher. 


First  Aid  94 

Curriculum  area(s):  Health,  Physical  Education,  Home  Economics 

Appropriate  grade  level(s):  9-1  2 

Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  varies 

Purpose: 

To  train  students  in  emergency  medical  procedures 

Resources  needed:  A  Red  Cross  first  aid  instructor 

Strategy: 

Senior  high  students  should  know  first  aid  for  emergency  situations.  If  your  school  does  not 
have  a  regular  program,  invite  a  first  aid  instructor  to  visit  your  class.  Ask  him/her  to  teach  the 
steps  for  a  particular  type  of  emergency,  such  as  choking,  hypothermia,  burns. 

Suggestions  for  follow-up: 

This  can  be  an  on-going  activity  until  all  basic  first  aid  procedures  are  taught. 
This  activity  contributed  by: 

Adapted  by  project  researcher. 


Career  Search  y  5 

Curriculum  area(s):  Language  Arts,  Career  Education 

Appropriate  grade  level(s):  9-12 

Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  two  to  three  hours 

Purpose: 

To  make  students  aware  of  various  careers  available  in  their  community  and  the  skills,  training 
and  other  requirements  needed  to  become  gainfully  employed  in  any  certain  field 

Resources  needed:  Community  residents  gainfully  employed  in  a  variety  of  careers 

Strategy: 

1 .  Students  select  a  career  which  they  are  considering  pursuing  after  they  graduate. 

2.  Students  must  research  the  career  and  discover  such  items  as  description  of  work, 
employment  outlook,  training  and  skills  required  and  earnings. 

3.  As  part  of  the  research,  each  student  interviews  a  person  who  is  employed  in  the  career 
the  student  has  chosen. 

Suggestions  for  follow-up: 

Students  spend  one  day  working  with  a  "mentor,"  a  person  employed  in  the  career  they  are 
pursuing.  Students  could  give  oral  or  written  reports  of  research  and  interviews. 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Mike  Colbrese 
Shepherd  High  School 
Shepherd,  MT  59079 


Stories  of  Montana  Women  C3  D 

Curriculum  area(s):  English  (composition  and  journalism) 
Appropriate  grade  level(s):  9-1  2 

Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  approximately  four  hours 
Purpose: 

1 .  Learn  and  practice  interviewing  techniques 

2.  Learn  about  interesting  women  in  the  community 

3.  Gain  experience  in  writing:  narrative,  descriptive  and  expository 

Resources  needed: 

1 .  Women  in  the  community 

2.  An  Elephant  in  Every  Yard,  by  Jo  Rainbolt,  Falcon  Press  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  Billings  and 
Helena,  1  980.  (This  book  is  a  collection  of  stories  about  elderly  people  in  the  Northwest, 
particularly  in  western  Montana.  The  stories  serve  as  a  model.) 

Strategy: 

1 .  Discuss  interviewing  techniques  and  establish  relevant  questions  to  be  asked  during  the 
interview. 

2.  Students  can  practice  interviewing  with  a  classmate,  taking  notes  on  responses  to  ques- 
tions. Students  write  up  interviews. 

3.  Read  some  of  the  stories  in  An  Elephant  in  Every  Yard. 

4.  Students  interview  the  community  women  and  write  up  the  interview. 

Suggestions  for  follow-up: 

1 .  Students  can  use  the  information  obtained  from  the  interviews  to  write  essays.  The 
essays  could  be  gathered  to  make  an  anthology  or  sent  to  local  newspapers  or  the 
newsletters  of  local  historical  societies. 

2.  Find  out  the  requirements  for  submission  of  essays  to  the  American  Association  of 
University  Women  essay  contest  (open  to  all  students  grades  10-12). 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Brian  R.  Bechtold 
Darby  High  School 
P.O.  Box  267 
Darby,  MT  59829 


Consumer  Decision-Making  9  / 

Curriculum  area(s):  Home  Economics,  Social  Studies,  Consumer  Education 

Appropriate  grade  level(s):  9  1  2 

Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  one  hour 

Purpose:  To  develop  decision-making  skills 

Resources  needed:  none 

Strategy: 

1 .  Ask  students  to  make  a  list  of  all  societal  needs  which  require  collective  choice.  Have 
each  student  rank  this  list  in  order  of  importance.  Discuss  the  difference  in  individual 
priorities. 

2.  Ask  students  to  recall  their  latest  purchases.  What  could  they  have  bought  instead?  What 
else  could  they  have  done  with  the  money?  What  did  they  have  to  give  up  to  get  enough 
money  to  make  their  purchases? 

3.  Have  students  make  a  list  of  six  products  they  have  bought  primarily  as  a  result  of  an 
advertisement.  Were  they  pleased  with  the  products?  Why/why  not?  Which  products 
did  they  continue  to  buy?  How  important  are  ads  in  helping  consumers  choose  among 
several  brands  in  the  same  product  category,  such  as  shampoo,  shoe  polish  or  marking 
pens? 

Suggestions  for  follow-up: 

1 .  Have  students  pretend  that  they  each  have  $  50  to  spend.  Then  bring  to  class  small  items 
or  illustrations  of  them.  (Use  any  amount  as  long  as  supply  is  below  demand.)  Have  each 
student  write  on  a  sheet  of  paper  how  much  he  is  willing  to  pay  for  each  particular  item. 
After  all  items  have  been  sold,  ask  the  following  questions: 

a.  Why  were  you  willing  to  pay  a  certain  price  for  that  item? 

b.  Since  you  knew  there  were  only  a  few  of  these  particular  items,  were  you  willing  to 
pay  more? 

c.  What  if  there  were  a  hundred  of  each  of  the  items;  would  you  still  be  willing  to  pay 
the  amount  that  you  did?  If  not,  why? 

2.  Ask  three-fourths  of  the  class  to  bring  an  appealing  inexpensive  item  to  sell  at  the  best 
price  they  can  obtain.  Ask  these  students  to  sell  the  items  to  the  remaining  one-fourth  of 
the  students,  allowing  only  the  select  group  to  bid  for  and  purchase  the  items  — one  item 
to  a  purchase.  Ask:  Which  items  were  not  purchased?  Which  buyers  made  the  best  pur- 
chases? Why?  Which  sellers  were  the  most  effective?  Why?  Is  this  exercise  a  realistic  one 
in  comparison  with  our  economy?  Why/why  not?  Is  it  realistic  in  relation  to  the  economy 
of  another  country?  If  so,  which  one? 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Procter  and  Gamble  Educational  Services.   Classroom  Ideas  and  Innovations  for  Consumer 
Education.  Cincinnati:  Procter  and  Gamble  Co.,  1977. 


Social  Work  9  8 

Curriculum  area(s):  Career  Education,  Social  Studies,  Home  Economics 

Appropriate  grade  ievel(s):  10-12 

Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  approximately  one  hour 

Purpose: 

1 .  Students  will  learn  of  support  services  available  in  their  community. 

2.  Students  will  learn  how  one  can  receive  these  services. 

3.  Students  will  learn  of  job  opportunities  in  the  field  of  social  work. 

Resources  needed:  a  social  worker 
Strategy: 

1 .  Students  can  visit  a  social  worker's  office  or  the  social  worker  can  visit  your  class. 

2.  Before  the  visit,  acquaint  the  students  with  the  fact  that  social  workers  work  with  a  varie- 
ty of  social  problems  like  poverty;  unemployment;  illness;  anti-social  behavior;  broken 
homes;  physical,  mental,  and  emotional  handicaps;  racial  tensions;  inadequate  medical 
care;  and  lack  of  recreational,  cultural  and  educational  opportunities.  A  social  worker  can 
direct  you  to  those  who  are  also  working  with  these  problems;  for  example,  doctors, 
nurses,  nutritionists,  city  planners,  recreation  workers,  teachers,  policemen,  and  many 
others. 

More  than  60  percent  of  social  workers  are  employed  by  state,  county,  and  city  govern- 
ment agencies,  and  about  3  percent  work  for  the  federal  government.  Most  of  the  re- 
mainder are  in  voluntary  or  private  agencies.  The  kind  of  social  work  a  person  does 
generally  determines  where  employment  can  be  obtained.  Two  categories  of  social  work 
are  casework,  which  deals  directly  with  individuals  or  families,  and  group  work,  which  in- 
volves community  organizations. 

3.  Following  is  a  list  of  different  types  of  social  workers  and  the  types  of  questions  each 
might  answer. 

School  social  workers:  They  are  employed  through  the  school  system,  and  you  can  find  them 
by  calling  the  Board  of  Education  in  your  town  or  city.  What  do  you  do  with  the  overly  ag- 
gressive child  in  school?  How  do  you  find  out  why  a  child  is  truant?  What  relationship  do  you 
have  with  parents,  doctors,  the  principal,  truant  officers? 

Medical  social  workers:  They  can  be  found  at  hospitals,  clincis,  health  agencies,  rehabilitation 
centers,  and  also  public  welfare  agencies.  What  do  you  do  to  make  sick  people  more  confident 
about  returning  from  the  hospital  to  the  community?  How  do  you  help  grieving  parents  after 
the  death  of  their  child?  How  do  you  help  families  of  disabled  persons  cope  with  their  prob- 
lems? What  is  your  relationship  with  therapists,  doctors,  nurses? 

Psychiatric  social  workers:  They  are  employed  by  mental  hospitals  and  clinics.  Can  mental  ill- 
ness be  prevented?  How?  What  kinds  of  mental  health  programs  are  there  in  your  community? 
What  is  the  difference  between  you  and  a  psychiatrist  and  a  psychologist? 

Social  workers  in  rehabilitation  services:  What  kinds  of  problems  might  a  recently  handicapped 
person  have  when  returning  home  from  the  hospital?  What  are  physical  and  occupational 
therapists? 

Probation  and  parole  officers:  They  are  employed  primarily  by  federal,  state,  county,  and  city 
governments.  What  kind  of  investigations  do  you  submit  to  the  court?  How  do  you  keep  a 
watch  on  your  client's  conduct?  Do  you  have  anything  to  do  with  child  placement  and  adop- 
tion? Are  you  involved  in  marriage  counseling? 

Social  group  workers:  They  are  employed  by  settlements  and  community  centers;  youth- 
serving  groups;  public  housing  developments;  correctional  institutions;  resident  and  day-care 
centers  for  children,  adolescents,  or  elderly  people;  and  many  psychiatric  clinics  and  hospitals. 
How  does  a  group  session  work?  What  are  different  leadership  styles?  What  kinds  of  activities 
might  a  group  participate  in? 


Community  organization  workers:  They  can  be  found  working  for  welfare  agencies,  communi- 
ty chests,  religious  federations,  and  health  associations.  What  are  different  methods  of  fund 
raising?  How  do  you  coordinate  existing  social  services? 

Public  assistance  workers:  Call  information  in  your  telephone  directory  for  state  or  local  public 
welfare  agencies.  How  do  you  determine  the  need  for  financial  assistance?  Are  there  special 
laws  governing  amounts  of  money  that  can  be  given  to  the  disabled,  blind,  aged,  unemployed? 
How  do  you  help  clients  become  self-sufficient? 

Family  service  workers:  They  can  be  found  in  private  agencies.  Look  in  the  telephone  book,  call 
a  clergyman  for  religiously-affiliated  organizations,  or  call  the  Human  Services  Department  at 
City  Hall  for  information.  How  do  you  attempt  to  improve  interpersonal  relations?  How  do  you 
strengthen  family  life? 

Child  welfare  workers:  They  are  in  government  and  voluntary  agencies  that  deal  with  problems 
of  children.  What  constitutes  child  abuse?  How  do  you  determine  who  goes  into  a  foster 
home?  How  do  you  find  foster  homes?  Who  can  adopt  children?  Are  laws  for  adoption  different 
in  different  states?  Are  there  some  services  for  families  with  children  when  a  parent  is  ill? 

Suggestions  for  follow-up: 

Interested  students  might  volunteer  to  work  with  the  handicapped,  work  at  the  hospital,  serve 
as  a  tutor  for  other  students,  serve  as  a  big  brother  or  sister,  etc.  Some  sort  of  class  credit 
might  be  given  for  these  experiences. 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Adapted  from  Wurman,  Richard  Saul.  Yellow  Pages  of  Learning  Resources.  Institute  of 
Technology  Press:  Cambridge,  MA,  1972. 


Children  s  Rights  9  9 

Curriculum  area(s):  Home  Economics,  Health 

Appropriate  grade  level(s):  10-12  (or  lower  grades  if  your  class  is  mature  enough  or  you  feel  a  need) 
Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  one  hour 
Purpose: 

1 .  To  inform  young  people  of  possible  causes  of  and  cures  for  child  abuse 

2.  To  inform  young  people  of  children's  rights 

3.  To  make  young  people  aware  of  what  they  can  do 

Resources  needed:  A  public  health  nurse,  lawyer  or  counselor 

Strategy: 

Although  this  may  be  a  controversial  topic,  young  people  should  be  informed  of  children's 
rights  in  this  area.  Children  may  be  aware  of  problems  that  adults  do  not  know  about.  Those 
children  may  want  to  know  where  to  turn  for  help. 

Find  an  informed,  sympathetic  speaker  to  visit  your  classroom.  This  might  be  a  public  health 
nurse,  counselor  or  lawyer.  Ask  the  speaker  to  prepare  a  talk  that  is  as  non-threatening  and 
matter-of-fact  as  possible.  This  talk  might  cover: 

a.  types  of  child  abuse, 

b.  causes  of  child  abuse, 

c.  treatments  for  child  abuse, 

d.  the  rights  of  the  child, 

e.  ways  of  reporting  child  abuse  (toll  free  numbers,  anonymity,  types  of  help  available), 
and 

f.  the  seriousness  of  reporting  child  abuse.  (It  is  not  a  joke  to  embarrass  someone.) 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Idea  from: 
Maggie  Hayden 
8  Glacier  Court 
Bozeman,  MT  5971  5 


Winter  Driving  Skills 

Curriculum  area(s):  Drivers'  Education 

Appropriate  grade  level(s):  10-12 

Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  one  hour 

Purpose:  To  acquaint  students  with  techniques  for  driving 

Resources  needed:  A  drivers'  education  teacher 

Strategy: 

Invite  an  expert  to  speak  to  your  class  on  techniques  for  driving  on  snowy  and  icy  roads,  what 
to  do  if  they  have  trouble  with  their  vehicle  in  bad  weather  and  are  stranded,  how  to  maintain  a 
vehicle  in  the  winter  months,  etc. 

Although  you  probably  can't  allow  your  class  to  practice  these  skills,  you  can  at  least  give  them 
knowledge  of  how  to  deal  with  these  situations. 

Suggestions  for  follow-up: 

Maybe  you'll  keep  one  of  your  young  drivers  from  getting  into  a  jam. 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Henry  Worrest,  Department  Head 

Department  of  Secondary  Education  and  Foundations 

Montana  State  University 

Bozeman,  MT  5971  7 


100 


The  Hospital  101 


Curriculum  area(s):  Business,  Career  Education  (curriculum  will  depend  upon  your  emphasis  on  the 
tour) 

Appropriate  grade  level(s):  10-12 

Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  Will  depend  upon  length  of  the  tour  and  transportation 

Purpose: 

1 .  To  acquaint  students  with  hospital  professions,  routines  of  the  hospital,  and  hospital 
equipment 

2.  Other  specified  objectives  depending  upon  the  department  your  tour  emphasizes 

Resources  needed:  A  hospital 
Strategy: 

1 .  Arrange  for  a  general  tour  of  the  hospital  or  for  a  tour  with  one  of  the  emphasis  listed 
below. 

2.  Give  your  students  some  background  information  on  your  local  hospital.  Here  is  some 
general  information: 

3.  If  your  tour  emphasizes  a  certain  department,  have  the  class  study  background  informa- 
tion on  that  department  before  the  tour.  Talk  directly  with  someone  from  that  department 
before  the  tour  to  discuss  your  expectations,  what  students  will  be  allowed  to  see,  etc. 

What  Can  You  Learn  at  a  Hospital 

Inside  the  walls  of  any  large  hospital  you  will  find  miniatures  of  a  dozen  different  kinds  of  businesses 
operating  in  the  outside  world.  Many  hospitals  are  so  self-sufficient  that  if  a  blackout  occurs,  as  hap- 
pened along  the  Eastern  Seaboard  in  1966,  they  are  even  capable  of  generating  their  own  electri- 
city. 

As  in  any  business,  the  problems  of  meeting  expenses  and  collecting  money  exist.  Like  a  hotel,  the 
hospital  is  concerned  with  room  and  board,  but  these  problems  are  on  a  much  larger  and  more  crucial 
scale.  Housekeeping  and  laundry,  which  may  seem  to  be  casual  maintenance  jobs  in  the  outside 
world,  are  vital  to  an  institution  that  requires  sterile  conditions. 

Hospitals  vary.  Some  are  proprietary  hospitals  owned  by  a  group  of  doctors.  Most  hospitals  are 
voluntary  to  some  degree,  which  means  that  they  take  in  a  percentage  of  poor  patients.  Others  are 
municipal,  caring  mainly  for  indigents,  though  Medicare  may  be  having  an  effect  on  those  hospitals. 
Veterans  Administration  Hospitals,  which  treat  men  and  women  with  service-connected  problems, 
make  up  the  balance  (Wurman,  1972,  p.  41). 

Some  Departments  of  a  Hospital 

Dietary  Department 

This  department  employs  nutrition  experts,  chefs,  and  bakers.  Try  to  visit  this  department  at  some 
time  other  than  meal  time  — perhaps  in  the  early  afternoon.  These  people  can  tell  you  how  a  patient's 
condition  determines  what  he  can  eat  and  why  a  patient  about  to  undergo  an  operation  can  only  eat 
certain  things.  Ask  them  what  kind  of  dishes  and  utensils  they  use,  how  they  keep  food  hot,  and 
how  they  distribute  the  food  throughout  such  a  large  building.  How  do  they  store  large  amounts  of 
food?  What  kind  of  refrigeration  is  there?  Do  they  use  special  cleaning  agents  in  the  kitchen? 

Admissions  Office 

People  in  this  office  type,  answer  the  phone,  make  calls,  file,  design  and  fill  out  forms,  send  out  mail, 
and  prepare  identification  bracelets  for  patients.  Ask  them  how  they  keep  the  hospital  operating  at 
maximum  capacity.  How  do  they  keep  track  of  a  patient's  location  in  the  hospital?  What  are  the  rules 
about  visitors?  Have  they  noticed  any  trends  or  patterns  in  admissions? 


Housekeeping  and  Laundry  Services 

What  kinds  of  equipment  are  used  for  these  services?  How  often  are  hospital  rooms  cleaned?  How 

often  is  linen  changed?  How  much  of  the  linen  used  is  disposable?  How  is  a  room  kept  sterile? 

Control  Supply  Service 

The  person  in  this  department  will  probably  have  a  background  in  pharmacology  and  possibly  in  in- 
ventory control  also.  Here  are  some  questions  you  might  ask:  How  do  you  store  drugs  with  specific 
life  spans?  How  long  will  something  remain  sterile?  How  do  you  package  drugs?  What  effect  does 
temperature  have  on  drugs?  How  do  you  distribute  drugs?  What  are  the  different  units  of  dosage? 
What  kinds  of  security  are  maintained  to  make  sure  that  drugs  are  not  stolen  or  misused?  How  do 
you  decide  which  drugs  to  stock,  and  what  kinds  of  records  do  you  keep  of  your  inventory? 

Operating  Room 

The  operating  room  is  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  any  hospital.  It  must  be  kept  sterile  at  all 
times  and,  if  you  are  allowed  to  see  it,  you  will  probably  have  to  wear  a  sterile  cap  and  gown.  Some 
hospitals  will  let  you  observe  an  operation  from  behind  a  glass  partition.  This  is  one  of  the  ways  that 
medical  students  learn  about  surgery.  What  kinds  of  instruments  are  used?  How  is  a  patient  put  to 
sleep?  How  is  the  heartbeat  monitored?  How  is  bleeding  controlled?  What  is  done  with  an  organ  that 
has  been  removed  from  the  body? 

Laboratories 

There  are  many  kinds  of  laboratories,  each  one  a  highly  specialized  part  of  the  hospital.  Find  out 
what  the  differences  are  among  the  clinical,  microbiology,  pathology,  hematology,  cytology,  and 
chemistry  labs.  What  is  a  diagnostic  test?  What  is  a  specimen?  What  is  a  culture?  How  do  you  use  a 
microscope?  What  other  kinds  of  equipment  are  used?  Visit  the  blood  bank  and  learn  how  blood  is 
broken  down,  stored,  typed,  tested,  and  transfused. 

Other  Departments 

Other  departments  of  a  hospital  include  the  medical  records  department,  radiology,  radiation 
therapy,  rehabilitation  services,  and  a  building  and  maintenance  crew.  A  hospital  also  relies  on  the 
individual  skills  of  doctors,  nurses,  computer  programmers,  statisticians,  engineers,  and  architects. 
What  does  each  of  these  people  contribute  to  the  operation  of  the  hospital?  How  does  their  affilia- 
tion with  the  hospital  make  their  work  different  from  that  of  others  in  their  field?  (Wurman,  1  972,  p. 
42) 

Suggestions  for  follow-up: 

Students  might  be  encouraged  to  volunteer  at  a  hospital  and  be  given  class  credit  for  their 
work. 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Adapted   from:   Wurman,   Richard   Saul.    Yellow  Pages  of  Learning  Resources.    Cambridge: 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  Press,  1972. 


Letter  to  Legislators  102 

Curriculum  area(s):  English,  Social  Studies 
Appropriate  grade  level(s):  11  or  1  2 

Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  one  or  two  class  periods 
Purpose: 

1 .  To  provide  students  with  a  "real  life"  writing  experience 

2.  To  provide  students  with  a  citizenship-in-action  activity 

Resources  needed:  Legislature  in  session,  copies  of  pending  legislation  which  concerns  the  students 
(human  rights,  local  concerns,  environment,  education  — but  make  sure  they  are  student  con- 
cerns), awareness  of  time  line  for  legislative  session  and  action,  knowledge  of  local  legislators 

Strategy: 

1 .  The  students  pick  an  introduced  bill  they  feel  strongly  about.  Use  more  than  one  per  class 
to  allow  for  individual  differences. 

2.  The  students  list  reasons  for  support  for  or  opposition  to  the  bill. 

3.  The  teacher  explains  format  of  letter  to  legislator  and  steps  for  bill's  passage.  (This  part 
may  have  been  taught  earlier.) 

4.  The  students  draft  letters  to  legislators. 

5.  The  students  exchange  letters  and  role  play  being  legislators  and  reacting  to  letters. 

6.  The  students  rewrite  letters  with  less  emotion  and  more  logic. 

7.  The  letters  are  sent  to  legislators. 

Suggestions  for  follow-up: 

1 .  Have  the  students  report  progress  of  the  bill  through  the  legislature. 

2.  Have  the  students  share  any  answers  from  legislators. 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Claudette  Johnson,  English  Language  Arts  Specialist 
Office  of  Public  Instruction 
State  Capitol 
Helena,  MT  59620 


Parenting  103 

Curriculum  area(s):  Health,  Home  Economics 

Appropriate  grade  level(s):  11-12 

Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  one  hour 

Purpose: 

1 .  To  explore  the  psychological  aspects  of  parenting 

2.  Acquaintance  with  constructive  conflict  resolution 

Resources  needed:  A  parent  and  a  child 

Strategy: 

The  joys  and  beauties  of  parenthood  are  usually  stressed  in  the  media.  Parents,  especially  first- 
time  parents  are  often  ill-prepared  for  the  psychological  conflicts  and  stresses  that  can  accom- 
pany those  joys.  An  honest  discussion  of  some  of  the  negative  reactions  to  parenthood  and 
ways  to  handle  those  reactions  might  help  prepare  future  parents.  It  might  also  help  students 
appreciate  their  own  parents. 

During  a  unit  on  child  development  invite  an  articulate  parent  (or  parents)  and  child  to  visit  your 
class.  The  success  of  this  activity  will  depend  upon  the  parent  you  invite  to  visit. 

Ask  the  parent  to  speak  on  personal  reactions  to  parenting— the  positive  and  negative,  and  the 
ways  negative  aspects  are  dealt  with.  Allow  your  students  to  question  the  parent. 

After  the  discussion,  if  the  child  is  an  infant,  the  parent  might  demonstrate  diaper  changing, 
feeding  positions,  burping,  appropriate  types  of  play,  etc. 

A  parent  (or  parents)  and  older  child  might  jointly  discuss  types  of  family  conflicts,  constructive 
ways  to  avoid  conflict,  and  how  conflict  can  be  constructively  resolved. 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Adapted  by  project  researcher. 


Family  Law  1  04 

Curriculum  area(s):  Career  Education,  Home  Economics 
Appropriate  grade  level(s):  11-12 
Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  one  hour 
Purpose: 

1 .  To  prepare  students  for  responsible  citizenship  by  acquainting  them  with  the  laws  that 
will  help  them  to  care  for  their  families 

2.  To  acquaint  students  with  the  field  of  family  law 

Resources  needed:  A  lawyer 
Strategy: 

1 .  Arrange  for  your  class  to  visit  a  law  office  or  for  a  lawyer  to  visit  your  class.  Invite  in- 
terested parents  to  attend  also. 

2.  Ask  the  lawyer  to  speak  on 

a.  laws  that  govern  family  life,  the  protection  those  laws  give  individuals,  and  legal 
precautions  a  family  member  should  take  in  order  to  protect  the  family, 

b.  how  the  lawyer  got  into  the  field  of  family  law  and  what  are  the  rewards  and  disap- 
pointments of  the  career,  and 

c.  allow  for  questions  and  answers. 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Adapted  by  project  researcher. 


Activities 


Multi-Grade  Levels 


Customs  and  Courtesies  105 

Curriculum  area(s):  Geography,  Social  Studies 
Grade  level(s):  1-12 

Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  30-40  minutes,  depending  on  age  group 
Purpose: 

1 .  To  demonstrate  culture  of  foreign  country;  compare  culture  with  our  own 

2.  To  give  students  the  experience  of  acting  out  some  customs  of  other  cultures 

Resources  needed: 

1 .  Slide  projector,  records  and  player 

2.  Materials  for  demonstration  and  simulation 

3.  Visitor  from  the  country  being  studied 

4.  Culturgrams:  available  from  Brigham  Young  University,  Provo,  UT  84602  (phone 
801-374-1  21  1 );  contains  69  countries,  about  $  1  3  (See  sample  page.) 

Strategy: 

1 .  Locate  and  discuss  the  country  selected. 

2.  Wear  traditional  dress  of  the  country. 

3.  Play  record  of  country's  music  while  everyone  gets  settled. 

4.  Have  a  visitor  demonstrate  customs  and  manners  by  asking  volunteers  from  the  class 
how  they  would  do  certain  things,  then  showing  how  it  is  done  in  their  country  (e.g., 
eating,  giving  gifts,  addressing  elders,  etc.)  Supplement  with  customs  from  Culturgram. 

5.  Show  slides  and/or  tell  folk  tale  accompanied  by  music  to  reinforce  the  experience. 

Suggestions  for  follow-up: 

Go  through  the  same  procedure  for  any  other  country  native  to  a  parent  or  community  member 
who  would  be  willing  to  visit  the  class. 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Ann  Shesne 
Roosevelt  School 
Box  1090 
Red  Lodge,  MT  59068 
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CUSTOMS  AND  COURTESIES 

Greetings:   A  man  greets  his  male  Iriends  by  bowing  siightly  and  shaking  hands,  either  with 

both  hands  or  with  the  right  hand.   Women  usually  do  not  shake  hands,  and  young  children 
bow  and  nod  their  heads  unless  invited  to  shake  hands,  which  is  a  great  honor.   One 
should  pay  complete  attention  to  Llie  pet  son  being  greeted. 

Visiting:   One  should  wait  to  be  urged  i wo  or  three  times  before  actually  entering  a  Korean 
home.   Shoes  are  always  removed.   Talking  or  laughing  loudly  is  often  offensive.   After 
a  visit  or  interview,  the  host  sees  the  guest  to  the  door  or  even  outside  before  saying 
good  bye.   One  should  not  open  .1  gill  .u  Lite  time  it  ia  received.   If  money  is  given  as 
a  gift,  it  must  be  enclosed  in  an  envelope. 

Eating:   Eating  in  the  streets  is  avoided.   1'eopJe  usually  eat  quietly  and  wait  to  converse 
until  after  the  meal.   Guests  should  never  joke  about  the  food.   Food  or  other  Items 
should  he  passed  with  the  righl  It.ind,  wiili  the  left  hand  supporting  the  right  forearm, 
lipping  is  usually  expected  only  in  modern  tourist  hotels.   The  bill  includes  tips  of 
10  per  cent  of  the  total. 
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Meat  Market  Math  1  06 

Curriculum  area(s):  Math,  Home  Economics 
Appropriate  grade  level(s):  2-12 

Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  one  hour  to  two  hours 
Purpose: 

May  be  varied,  but  can  include  practice  in: 

1 .  reading  dollars-and-cents  prices, 

2.  comparative  pricing,  and 

3.  working  with  fractions  of  pounds  and  dollars. 

Resources  needed:  A  meat  market  manager,  ads  from  meat  market  circulars  and  newspapers, 
papers  and  pencils 

Strategy: 

1 .  Invite  the  manager  of  a  local  meat  market  to  describe  various  cuts  and  explain  why  their 
prices  differ.  Considerations  such  as  proportion  of  bone  to  fat  in  the  weight  of  a  cut,  or  the 
amount  of  cooking  time  required  for  less  tender  cuts  may  lead  to  later  math  activities. 

2.  Have  students  bring  in  meat  ads  from  market  circulars  and  newspapers.  Ads  should  in- 
clude the  name  of  the  cut,  the  price  per  pound,  and  a  picture  of  the  meat,  if  possible. 

3.  Label  ads  by  market.  Ads  may  be  mounted  on  cards  or  on  a  chart  categorized  by  kind  of 
meat  or  cut,  or  by  market. 

4.  The  mathematics  of  meat  may  take  several  forms: 

a.  Younger  children  may  practice  reading  the  dollars-and-cents  prices.  They  may  also 
compare  prices  — "more  than"  and  "less  than."  These  specific  differences  can  be 
computed  as  ability  allows.  Discuss  with  the  children  the  meaning  of  pricing  "per 
pound."  List  other  items  sold  by  weight. 

b.  Older  students  might  compute  the  cost  of  a  three-pound  pork  roast  at  Ed's  Super- 
market, or  the  cost  of  a  four-ounce  (before  cooking)  serving  of  hamburger  at 
$  1 .49/pound.  They  may  compare  cuts  from  market  to  market. 

Suggestions  for  follow-up: 

1 .  Students  may  want  to  watch  the  prices  of  several  particular  cuts  over  a  period  of  time, 
calculating  the  amount  of  change  and  percentage  of  change  — perhaps  graphing  the  data. 

2.  Articles  about  factors  affecting  meat  prices  could  be  clipped  on  a  regular  basis. 

3.  The  class  might  cook  meat  to  test  the  shrinkage. 

4.  Students  might  seek  out  recipes  and  serve  up  some  main  dishes  that  feature  alternative 
protein  foods  — calculating  cost  per  serving,  doubling  recipes  and  other  such  math  tasks. 
(Parents  might  be  interested  in  these  recipes.) 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Adapted   from:   Allen,    Dolores.    "Swap   Shop,"    Great  Ideas   from  Learning,    Volume    Two. 
(1975),  pp.  7-8. 


What  Can  You  Learn  from  Your  Next-Door  Neighbor?  107 

Curriculum  area(s):  History,  Language  Arts,  Speech,  Home  Economics 
Appropriate  grade  level(s):  2-12  (may  be  adapted  for  different  age  groups) 
Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  one  hour  out  of  class,  report  time  within  class 
Purpose: 

1 .  To  practice  interviewing  skills 

2.  To  practice  listening  skills 

3.  To  practice  reporting  skills 

Resources  needed:  An  interviewee,  interviewer  questions,  pad  for  taking  notes  or  a  cassette  and 
recorder 

Strategy: 

1 .  Ask  students  to  interview  a  neighbor  or  acquaintance,  take  notes  on  or  record  the  inter- 
view, and  present  the  most  interesting  information  to  the  class. 

2.  This  activity  could  be  made  more  specific  by  designating  an  age  group  or  profession  to  be 
interviewed. 

3.  A  sample  interviewer  sheet  might  be  helpful  to  students. 

Interview 

"The  genius  of  the  United  States  is  not  the  best  or  most  in  its  executives  or  legislators,  not  even  in 
its  newspapers  or  inventors  .  .  .  but  always  most  in  the  common  people."— Walt  Whitman 

You  can  learn  something  from  everybody.  Ask  questions,  and  become  a  good  listener.  There's  a 
delicate  balance  between  learning  and  being  nosey  — some  people  may  be  sensitive  to  certain  ques- 
tions. Use  your  judgment,  but  use  your  curiosity  as  well. 

Here  are  some  sample  questions: 

Where  did  you  grow  up? 

Where  did  you  go  to  school? 

What  did  you  study? 

What  are  your  favorite  memories  of  growing  up? 

How  did  you  learn  the  things  you  know? 

What  do  you  do  for  a  living? 

Where  did  you  learn  to  do  it? 

How  did  you  decide  to  do  this  kind  of  work? 

What  skills  does  it  take  to  do  your  job  well? 

What  kinds  of  people  do  you  work  with? 

What  interests  do  you  have? 

How  do  you  spend  your  vacations? 

Have  you  ever  traveled  anywhere  interesting? 

What  was  it  like  there? 

What  do  you  do  for  entertainment? 

If  you  were  in  the  service,  what  did  you  do  and  what  was  it  like? 

What  are  your  plans  for  the  future? 

If  you  could  have  any  wish,  what  would  you  wish  for? 

What  would  you  most  like  to  see  changed  about  the  world? 

4.  This  could  be  changed  to  an  in-school  activity  by  arranging  for  students  to  interview  the 
janitors,  cooks,  secretaries,  principal,  teachers,  etc. 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Adapted   from:   Wurman,   Richard   Saul.    Yellow  Pages  of  Learning  Resources.    Institute  of 
Technology  Press:  Cambridge,  MA,  1972. 


Vacant  Lot  Archaeology  108 

Curriculum  area(s):  Social  Studies,  Science,  Creative  Writing 

Appropriate  grade  level(s):  2-1  2  (may  be  varied  for  different  age  groups) 

Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  one  to  three  hours,  depending  on  transportation  and  if  the  reports 
are  done  in  class  or  as  homework 

Purpose: 

1 .  To  become  aware  of  the  science  of  archaeology 

2.  To  practice  observation  skills 

3.  To  practice  reporting  skills  and  creative  writing  skills 

Resources  needed:  A  vacant  lot  cluttered  with  debris  or  litter;  transportation,  if  not  in  walking  dis- 
tance, and  report  questions 

Strategy: 

1 .  Make  arrangements  for  students  to  visit  a  vacant  lot,  cluttered  with  debris  or  litter.  If 
necessary,  get  owner's  permission  to  trespass.  If  necessary,  arrange  for  transportation. 

2.  Before  the  trip:  discuss  the  science  of  archaeology  and  the  work  of  the  archaeologist  and 
give  each  student  a  list  of  report  questions  to  be  answered  at  the  lot. 

3.  Take  the  students  to  the  vacant  lot. 

4.  Allow  students  to  finish  their  reports  either  in  the  classroom  or  as  homework. 


Report  Questions 

Directions: 

1 .  Take  notes  on  answers  to  these  questions  while  at  the  vacant  lot. 

2.  After  the  field  trip,  write  the  answers  in  sentence  form. 

3.  Write  a  one-page  creative  report  on  the  lot.  You  may  write  on  anything  that  you  like,  but  some 
ideas  are  written  below: 

a.  some  ways  the  neighborhood  might  use  the  lot, 

b.  what:  it  was  like  to  live  here  when  the  buildings  were  still  standing, 

c.  how  it  feels  to  be  deserted, 

d.  what  you  could  do  with  the  litter  on  the  lot? 

4.  Turn  in  the  answers  to  your  report  questions  and  your  creative  report. 

The  Questions: 

(Sample  questions  are  listed  below.  The  questions  will  need  to  be  varied  by  the  teacher,  depending 

on  the  level  of  the  students  and  the  debris  on  the  lot  visited.) 

1 .  How  do  you  think  the  lot  became  vacant? 

2.  Did  it  ever  have  a  building  on  it? 

3.  If  it  was  never  built  upon,  can  you  figure  out  why  it  was  an  undesirable  lot  for  construction? 

4.  What  kinds  of  junk  and  debris  have  piled  up? 

5.  What  can  you  learn  from  the  junk  and  trash  that  have  collected  in  the  lot? 

6.  Why  has  this  material  collected  here? 

7.  What  could  you  reconstruct  about  the  culture  of  the  people  on  the  property? 

8.  Can  you  find  out  who  owns  the  property  by  going  to  City  Hall  and  consulting  deed  records? 

Suggestions  for  follow-up. 

1 .  Display  the  creative  reports  or  allow  students  to  read  them  in  small  groups. 

2.  Invite  an  archaeologist  to  speak  to  your  class. 

3.  Take  your  class  to  visit  an  archaeological  site  or  a  museum  that  has  archaeological  relics. 

4.  Follow  this  activity  by  a  trip  to  City  Hall  and  the  activity,  "Deeds,  Wills,  and  Inventories." 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Adapted   from:   Wurman,   Richard   Saul.    Ye/low  Pages  of  Learning  Resources.    Institute  of 
Technology  Press:  Cambridge,  MA,  1972. 


Winter  Survival  1  09 

Curriculum  area(s):  Health,  Physical  Education,  Home  Economics,  Social  Studies 
Appropriate  grade  level(s):  2-12 

Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  Will  depend  on  how  many  points  are  covered 
Purpose: 

1 .  Listening  skills 

2.  Note-taking  skills 

3.  Outlining  skills 

4.  Demonstrating  understanding  of  proper  dress  for  winter  survival 

5.  Demonstrating  understanding  of  proper  foods  for  winter  survival 

6.  Demonstrating  understanding  of  proper  behaviors  for  winter  survival 

Resources  needed:  A  winter  survival  "expert" 

Strategy: 

Students  can  practice  listening,  note-taking,  and  outlining  skills  through  a  practical  topic.  All 
students  in  Montana  should  know  recommended  winter  survival  skills. 

1 .  Contact  the  search  and  rescue  team,  Nordic  ski  patrol,  sheriff's  office,  highway  patrol,  or 
Red  Cross  to  find  a  speaker  experienced  in  winter  survival  skills. 

2.  Adjust  the  points  covered  to  the  age  of  the  students.  Young  students  can  learn  of  proper 
clothing  and  food  and  what  to  do  if  lost.  Older  students  can  learn  all  of  these  suggested 
points: 

a.  proper  clothing; 

b.  foods  for  winter  survival; 

c.  what  to  do  in  case  of  car  trouble,  getting  lost,  or  being  injured; 

d.  signs  and  treatment  of  frostbite; 

e.  signs  and  treatment  of  hypothermia;  and 

f.  temporary  shelters. 

3.  Slides  or  movies  of  winter  survival  or  frostbite  symptoms  are  sometimes  available  and  will 
add  to  the  interest  of  the  presentation. 

4.  If  appropriate  for  your  grade  level,  ask  students  to  take  notes  on  the  presentation  then 
organize  their  notes  into  an  outline  of  winter  survival  skills.  These  outlines  might  be 
prepared  in  pamphlet  form  and  shown  to  other  classes,  parents,  or  the  PTA. 

Suggestions  for  follow-up: 

1 .  The  suggested  points  could  all  be  covered  in  a  series  of  two  or  three  sessions. 

2.  Arrange  transportation  to  an  area  where  your  guest  speaker  can  demonstrate  temporary 
shelters  and  snowcaves.  Have  your  students  construct  a  shelter.  (There  might  be  an  ap- 
propriate spot  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  school.) 

3.  One  morning  have  students  come  to  school  dressed  in  proper  clothing  for  sub-zero 
weather. 

4.  Ask  students  to  prepare  a  winter  survival  kit  for  a  car. 

5.  Tie  the  winter  survival  session  in  with  a  history  study  of  pioneer  survival.  Compare  the 
pioneer's  style  of  life  with  the  present  style. 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Adapted  by  project  researcher. 


Leathercraft 

Curriculum  area(s):  Industrial  Arts,  Art 

Appropriate  grade  level(s):  4-12  (small  groups) 

Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  three  to  four  hours 

Purpose:  Introduction  to  an  avocational  skill 

Resources  needed:  $1  per  student  to  cover  materials;  one  volunteer  leathercrafts  person  per  5-10 
students;  leather-working  tools;  mallets;  leather  scraps  for  practice;  sponges  and  small  bowls; 
solid  working  surfaces  (tables);  beginners  books;  tracing  paper 

Strategy: 

1 .  Locate    leathercrafts    person   (Tandy   representative   or  dealer,   saddle   maker,  shoe 
repairer,  4-H  leather  worker,  etc.) 

2.  Reserve  facility. 

3.  Craftsperson  shows  some  of  the  work  that  can  be  done  using  leather. 

4.  Craftsperson  demonstrates  use  of  tools,  discusses  costs,  etc. 

5.  Craftsperson  lets  students  experience  making  key  chains  or  other  projects. 

Suggestions  for  follow-up: 

Take  photographs;  submit  article  to  newspaper;  send  copies  of  pictures  and  articles  to  the 
craftsperson  with  a  note  of  thanks 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Dudley  "Bud"  Gerber 

Coordinator,  Youth  Activities  Program 

1  1  1  East  Lincoln  Blvd. 

Libby,  MT  59923 
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Deeds,  Wills  and  Inventories 
Curriculum  area(s):  History,  Social  Studies,  Language  Arts 
Appropriate  grade  level(s):  4-12 

Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  two  to  three  hours 
Purpose: 

1 .  To  acquaint  students  with  legal  record  keeping  systems 

2.  To  stimulate  research  in  local  history 

Resources  needed:  county  courthouse,  records  employee,  transportation,  copies  of  past  docu- 
ments, study  sheets  or  list  of  study  questions  on  blackboard 

Strategy: 

1 .  Make  arrangements  for  students  to  visit  the  county  courthouse  and  for  a  records 
employee  to  give  students  a  tour  of  the  record  systems.  They  might  cover  how 
documents  are  recorded  and  stored;  what  must  be  recorded  legally;  how  long  information 
is  kept;  cost  of  filing,  etc. 

2.  If  possible,  arrange  ahead  of  time  for  copies  of  old  deeds  and  wills  to  take  back  to  your 
classroom. 

3.  Upon  returning  to  school,  ask  students  to  do  the  following: 

a.  Give  each  student  a  copy  of  a  past  document. 

b.  Give  students  a  list  of  points  to  cover  to  structure  their  search  of  the  document: 

(1)  Information  from  the  past,  such  as 

a.  time  of  the  document, 

b.  occupations  of  involved  parties, 

c.  amount  of  property  involved, 

d.  cost  of  property, 

e.  types  of  property  involved, 

f.  how  property  was  divided, 

g.  conflicts  involved,  and 
h.  cause  of  death. 

(2)  Next,  ask  the  students  how  living  in  your  county  has  changed. 

a.  Is  the  occupation  listed  still  common? 

b.  Are  property  transactions  generally  for  the  same  amount  of  land? 

c.  What  might  it  cost  now? 

d.  Has  the  type  of  property,  such  as  in  a  will,  changed? 

e.  Is  the  cause  of  death  common  today? 

c.  After  the  students  have  worked  on  study  sheets,  divide  the  class  into  small  groups 
to  discuss  its  findings. 

d.  You  may  ask  each  student  to  turn  in  a  summary  report  and  study  sheet.  The  report 
might  be  taken  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  individual  who  may  have  lived  at  the  time 
of  the  document. 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Inspired  by  Joan  Seidl.  "A  Primer  of  Community  Resources,"  Social  Education.  (Nov. /Dec, 
1975),  p.  480. 


A  View  from  the  Past  \  2 

Curriculum  area(s):  History,  Social  Studies,  Language  Arts 
Appropriate  grade  level(s):  4-1  2 
Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  one  to  six  hours 
Purpose: 

1 .  To  acquaint  students  with  historical  information  available  in  Montana 

2.  To  stimulate  research  in  local  history 

Resources  needed: 

1 .  Accounts  of  the  past  such  as: 

a.  nineteenth-century  advice  books,  such  as  The  American  Frugal  Housewife  by  Lydia 
Maria  Child  (Ohio  State  University  Libraries,  1971);  The  Young  Wife  or  The  Young 
Husband  by  William  Alcott  (Arno  Press,  1  972);  books  by  Catherine  Beecher. 

b.  national  or  state  census  records,  genealogies. 

c.  gazetteers  or  travel  accounts,  such  as  Historical  Collections  by  Warner  Barber. 

d.  diaries,  letters,  autobiographies. 

2.  (optional)  Transportation  to  a  local  library 

3.  Study  sheet 

Strategy: 

1 .  Contact  your  local  librarian  about  the  availability  of  resources  listed  above.  If  available  in 
your  library,  make  an  appointment  for  your  class  to  visit  the  library  for  research. 

2.  If  not  available  in  your  library,  the  librarian  might  tell  you  how  to  get  copies,  or  order 
copies  for  you.  Possible  sources  might  be:  state  library,  college  libraries,  historical 
societies,  state  archives,  local  residents. 

3.  Before  taking  your  students  to  the  library,  or  issuing  them  copies  of  the  documents,  allow 
them  to  read  the  followinq  study  sheet.  (Adapt  the  vocabulary  for  the  age  group.) 

4.  Allow  students  appropriate  time  to  prepare  their  reports,  then  divide  them  into  groups  to 
share  their  experiences. 

5.  Collect  the  stories. 


A  View  from  the  Past 

We  often  hear  about  famous  people  in  history  and  exciting  events,  but  we  hear  little  about  the 
peoples'  daily  habits.  How  did  people  really  live?  What  were  their  dreads  and  dreams?  Advice  books, 
documents,  travel  accounts,  diaries  — all  these  give  us  "rich  detail  about  people  in  the  past  as  they 
sought  out  their  vocations,  courted  and  married,  found  God,  paid  the  bills  and  visited  friends." 


This  activity  is  to  acquaint  us  with  this  daily  history. 


1 .  As  you  read  your  document,  make  note  of  the  descriptions  of  people,  possessions,  towns, 
transportation,  jobs,  activities,  relationships,  etc. 

2.  After  reading  the  documents,  consider  how  each  has  changed  — are  the  people  and  relation- 
ships different  from  the  way  they  were?  Has  the  transportation  system  changed?  etc. 

3.  Next,  take  the  point  of  view  of  a  person  from  the  past  and  consider  how  that  individual  might 
react  to  things  that  they  would  encounter  now,  like  air  conditioning. 

4.  Write  a  fantasy  story  which  brings  out  how  things  were  in  the  past  compared  to  now  and  how 
you,  as  a  person  from  the  past,  react  to  these  things. 

5.  You  will  turn  these  stories  in  to  me  and  also  present  your  fantasy  to  a  small  group. 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Inspired  by  Joan  Seidl.  "A  Primer  of  Community  Resources,"  Social  Education.  (Nov. /Dec, 
1975),  p.  480. 


Stories  for  Preschool  113 

Curriculum  area(s):  Speech,  Home  Economics 

Appropriate  grade  level(s):  4-12 

Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  You  set  the  time  limit. 

Purpose: 

1 .  Student  will  practice  speaking  skills. 

2.  Student  will  practice  dramatization. 

3.  Student  will  write  an  evaluative  report. 

Resources  needed:  A  preschool,  storybooks,  and  transportation 
Strategy: 

1 .  Arrange  for  your  students  to  visit  a  preschool  or  for  preschool  children  to  visit  your  class. 
(This  would  be  a  thrill  for  preschoolers.) 

2.  Have  each  of  your  students  choose  a  story  to  read  to  a  preschooler.  Your  students  should 
practice  reading  their  stories  dramatically. 

3.  When  visiting  the  preschoolers,  divide  your  students  evenly  with  the  preschoolers  for 
story  telling  and  dramatization.  (If  you  choose  a  small  preschool,  it  may  be  easier  to  divide 
your  class  in  half  and  take  them  at  two  different  times.) 

4.  After  story  time,  your  students  should  write  an  evaluation  on  the  attention  span  of  the 
preschoolers,  the  type  of  story  they  seemed  to  like  best,  how  comfortable  the  older 
students  were  dramatizing  the  story,  and  how  they  could  improve  their  performance. 

Outline  the  points  to  be  evaluated  before  the  trip  so  that  your  students  will  know  what  to 
look  for. 

Suggestions  for  follow-up: 

Have  a  group  of  students  choose  a  story  to  dramatize  with  costumes,  props,  or  puppets.  Have 
them  prepare  a  performance  and  present  it  for  the  preschoolers. 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Adapted  by  project  researcher. 


Concepts  of  Change  114 

Curriculum  area(s):  Science 

Appropriate  grade  level(s):  4  1  2 

Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  one  to  two  hours 

Purpose: 

1 .  To  introduce  or  reinforce  the  concept  of  change 

2.  To  practice  observation  skills 

3.  To  practice  making  value  judgments 

Resources  needed:  The  schoolyard  or  neighborhood 
Strategy: 

1 .  Have  student  prepare  a  list  composed  of  two  columns  headed:  What  is  changing?  and 
How  is  it  changing? 

2.  Take  the  class  for  a  walk  and  have  each  student  choose  seven  to  1  0  items  to  be  placed  in 
the  above  categories.  Have  students  include  living  and  non-living  things.  Stress  the  idea 
of  change  and  that  nature  is  always  undergoing  change. 

3.  After  the  walk,  have  students  list  three  things  that  they  saw  that  they  liked  and  three 
things  that  they  saw  that  they  did  not  like. 

4.  Next  have  them  explain  what  they  would  do  to  correct  or  change  the  things  that  they  did 
not  like.  What  changes  or  side  effects  would  result  from  the  correction?  Emphasize  inter- 
relationships. You  might  write  this  quote  from  John  Muir  on  the  blackboard,  "When  we 
try  to  pick  out  anything  by  itself,  we  find  it  hitched  to  everything  else  in  the  universe." 

5.  Ask  students  to  identify  three  items  on  the  school  grounds  which  are  not  changing.  After 
the  students  have  compiled  a  list,  discuss  results.  Ask  what  their  choices  will  look  like  in 
ten  years,  100  years,  1000  years.  Emphasize  that  there  is  really  nothing  that  is  not 
changing. 

Suggestions  for  follow-up: 

Another  day  you  can  reinforce  the  concept  of  change  with  these  activities: 

1 .  Ask  students  to  locate  evidence  on  their  school  grounds  for  a  good  and  bad  change. 
Students  should  be  prepared  to  support  their  answers.  Teams  are  established  as  a  "good 
change  team"  and  a  "bad  change  team."  Each  team  collects  its  list  and  a  class  debate  is 
held  considering  which  effect  the  school  has  most  produced  on  the  environment. 

2.  Have  your  students  go  out  on  the  school  grounds  and  locate  things  that  have  undergone 
change.  The  students  should  use  three  words  to  describe  what  they  have  seen.  The  first 
word  should  tell  what  the  thing  that  changed  was,  the  second  word  should  explain  what 
the  agent  of  change  was,  and  the  third  word  should  either  explain  the  result  of  the  change 
or  something  else  that  was  affected  by  the  change.  Read  the  word  groups  to  the  class. 
The  class  should  feel  free  to  argue  about  the  words  used.  Examples:  tree-fire-bark; 
animal -sticker- pain. 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Haynes,  Ronald  L,  Travis  Moore,  and  Kenneth  Martindale.   On  Campus  Teaching  Activity 
Guide!.  Available  through  the  Teacher  Center  of  Gallatin  County. 


The  Falcon  \  Q 

Curriculum  area(s):  Science,  Agriculture 
Appropriate  grade  level(s):  4-12 
Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  one  hour 
Purpose: 

1 .  To  identify  differences  in  types  of  hawks 

2.  To  identify  habits  of  hawks 

3.  To  identify  some  benefits  of  hawks  for  the  ecology  and  man 

4.  (Optional)  To  describe  the  sport  of  falconry 

Resources  needed:  A  falconer  or  raptor  biologist 

Strategy: 

Hawks  are  a  controversial  subject  in  ranching  areas.  This  activity  will  acquaint  students  with 
the  positive  side  of  the  raptor  issue. 

1 .  Find  a  raptor  biologist  or  falconer  to  visit  your  class.  (Your  local  game  warden  or  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  should  be  able  to  recommend  someone.) 

2.  When  contacting  the  raptor  person,  inquire  if  he/she  has  a  bird  to  bring  to  the  class 
demonstration.  A  falconer  might  bring  a  bird;  a  raptor  biologist  might  bring  an  injured  bird. 

3.  Suggest  points  the  raptor  person  might  cover: 

a.  differences  in  hawks; 

b.  differences  in  habits  of  hawks,  falcons,  eagles  and  owls; 

c.  the  benefits  of  hawks  in  the  wild;  or 

d.  the  maintenance  of  captive  birds. 

4.  If  your  guest  is  a  falconer,  ask  if  the  bird  might  be  flown  for  the  class. 

Suggestions  for  follow-up: 

Ask  someone  who  considers  raptors  pests  to  speak  to  the  class.  After  both  points  of  view  have 
been  represented,  have  students  do  research  on  the  statistics  of  raptor  kills  of  domestic 
animals,  mouse  control  by  raptors,  etc. 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Albert  Harting 
414  N.  Plum 
Bozeman,  MT  59715 


The  Ad  Man  116 

Curriculum  area(s):  Language  Arts,  Career  Education,  Reading 

Appropriate  grade  level(s):  4-12  (may  be  adapted  for  different  age  groups) 

Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  Will  depend  on  travel  and  length  of  interviews 

Purpose: 

This  trip  will  acquaint  students  with  techniques  of  newspaper  advertising.  The  post-trip  ac- 
tivities will  help  to  develop  critical  and  evaluative  thinking. 

Resources  needed: 

Transportation,  newspaper  headquarters,  a  speaker  from  the  commercial  advertising  depart- 
ment, a  speaker  from  the  classified  advertising  department,  post-trip  activities,  newspapers 

Strategy: 

1 .  Make  arrangements  to  visit  a  newspaper.  If  it  is  possible  for  you  to  request  the  type  of  tour  your 
class  will  take,  ask  to  visit  the  advertising  departments  of  the  newspaper.  Ask  for  a  guide  to 
describe  these  particular  jobs. 

2.  To  make  the  talk  more  interesting,  ask  your  guests  to  speak  on  some  of  the  following 
topics. 

Commercial  advertising: 
a.       How  ads  are  laid  out. 

b.  What  appeals  to  the  public. 

c.  How  ads  are  solicited  from  businesses. 

d.  The  cost  of  advertising. 

e.  Statistics  on  how  many  people  read  the  newspaper. 

f.  Shopping  sales  through  the  newspaper. 
Classified  advertising: 

a.  How  a  customer  turns  in  an  ad  (telephone,  mail,  etc.) 

b.  The  cost  of  advertising. 

c.  The  success  of  advertising. 

d.  The  busy  times  of  year  for  classified  ads. 

3.  Allow  for  a  question  and  answer  period. 

Suggestions  for  follow-up: 

Within  the  next  few  days,  while  your  class  is  still  excited  about  the  trip,  integrate  the  following 
activities  into  your  curriculum. 

Want  Ads 

1.  The  teacher  collects  eight  samples  of  various  kinds  of  ads,  such  as  "position  available," 
"houses  for  sale,"  etc. 

2.  Mount  the  eight  samples  of  one  kind  of  ad  on  one  sheet  or  tagboard. 

3.  The  student  reads  all  the  ads  in  one  category  and  decides  which  position  he  would  apply  for, 
which  house  he  would  buy,  etc.,  and  states  the  reasons  why. 

4.  For  a  lost  and  found  category,  the  student  might  judge  which  item  is  most  or  least  valuable  and 
suggest  reward  amounts  for  each  item. 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Adapted  from:  Whisler,  Nancy  G.  "The  Newspaper:  Resource  for  Teaching  Study  Skills," 
Reading  Teacher.  (April,  1972). 


The  Tools  of  the  Newspaper  Trade  117 

Curriculum  area(s):  Language  Arts,  Career  Education,  Reading 

Appropriate  grade  level(s):  4-1  2  (may  be  adapted  for  different  age  groups) 

Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  will  depend  on  travel  and  the  length  of  tour 

Purpose: 

This  trip  will  acquaint  the  students  with  some  of  the  equipment  and  tools  involved  in  printing 
the  newspaper.  The  post-trip  activities  will  help  to  develop: 

1 .  sight  vocabulary, 

2.  the  use  of  correct  punctuation  and  spelling,  and 

3.  the  ability  to  note  and  recall  details. 

Resources  needed:  Transportation,  newspaper  headquarters,  newspaper  employee  as  guide,  post- 
trip  activities,  newspapers 

Strategy: 

1 .  Make  arrangements  to  visit  the  newspaper.  If  it  is  possible  for  you  to  request  the  type  of 
tour  your  class  will  take,  ask  to  see  the  wire  service,  proofreaders,  typesetters,  and  print- 
ing press  this  trip.  Ask  for  a  guide  to  describe  these  particular  jobs. 

2.  Request  time  for  questions  and  answers. 

Suggestions  for  follow-up: 

Within  the  next  few  days,  while  your  students  are  still  excited  about  the  trip,  integrate  the 
following  activities  into  your  curriculum. 

Set  the  Type 

1 .  Ahead  of  time,  you  will  need  to  collect  whole  page  advertisements  or  sales  ads  large 
enough  to  be  featuring  several  items. 

2.  Cut  and  remove  the  pictures  of  all  the  items  for  sale. 

3.  Cut  the  pictures  all  the  same  size  and  shape  so  the  configuration  of  the  pieces  will  not  be  a 
clue  when  the  student  sets  the  type  to  reconstruct  the  page  as  it  was  printed. 

4.  The  student's  task  is  to  read  the  description  of  the  sale  items  and  match  the  picture  that 
goes  with  the  description. 

Proofread  the  Galley 

1  .  Over  a  period  of  time,  collect  newspaper  articles  that  contain  errors  in  punctuation,  spell- 
ing, or  information. 

2.  The  student's  task  is  to  read  the  articles  and  locate  and  correct  the  mistakes. 

3.  This  assignment  may  be  made  easier  by  telling  the  students  the  number  and  nature  of  the 
errors. 

Wire  Service  Review 

1 .  Cut  and  mount  articles  on  tagboard. 

2.  Write  comprehensive  questions  about  the  article  on  the  reverse  side. 

3.  The  student's  task  is  to  read  the  article  and  answer  the  questions,  either  individually  or  in 
pairs. 

4.  For  a  team  learning  situation: 

a.  one  student  reads  the  article  orally  to  the  group; 

b.  the  group  listens  carefully  and  may  take  notes  as  a  news  reporter  would; 

c.  when  the  student  is  finished  reading  the  story  orally,  members  of  the  group  ask  a 
number  of  comprehensive  questions  relating  to  the  material  just  read.  They  may 
refer  to  their  notes  as  guides  for  questions. 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Adapted  from:  Whisler,  Nancy  G.   "The  Newspaper:  Resource  for  Teaching  Study  Skills," 
Reading  Teacher.  (April,  1972). 


Editors  and  Reporters  118 

Curriculum  area(s):  Language  Arts,  Career  Education,  Reading 

Appropriate  grade  level(s):  4-1  2  (may  be  adapted  for  different  age  groups) 

Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  Will  depend  on  travel  and  length  of  interviews 

Purpose: 

This  trip  will  acquaint  students  with  the  work  of  the  editors  and  reporters.  The  post-trip  ac- 
tivities will  help  to  develop: 

1 .  classification  skills; 

2.  skills  for  skimming  for  details; 

3.  skills  for  selecting  points  of  view;  and 

4.  skills  for  anticipating  outcomes. 

Resources  needed:  Transportation  (optional);  newspaper  headquarters  (optional);  editors,  reporters 
as  speakers;  post-trip  activities;  and  newspapers 

Strategy: 

1 .  Make  arrangements  for  the  editor  and  reporters  from  the  newspaper  to  speak  to  the  class 
about  what  their  jobs  entail.  A  large  newspaper  will  have  more  than  one  editor  and  the  dif- 
ferences in  their  jobs  can  be  explained.  If  it  is  difficult  for  your  class  to  visit  the 
newspaper,  these  speakers  could  be  invited  to  your  school. 

2.  To  make  the  talk  more  interesting,  ask  your  guests  to  speak  about: 

a.  political  pressures  in  the  newspaper  business; 

b.  frightening  assignments; 

c.  humorous  assignments; 

d.  the  bias  of  the  local  newspaper; 

e.  conflicts  between  reporters  and  editors;  or 

f.  conflicts  with  the  public,  etc. 

3.  Allow  for  a  question  and  answer  period. 

Suggestions  for  follow-up: 

Within  the  next  few  days,  while  your  class  is  still  excited  about  the  speakers,  integrate  the 
following  activities  into  the  curriculum. 

Editor's  Choice 

1 .  Collect  a  number  of  articles  relating  to  three  major  topics  and  put  them  in  an  envelope. 

2.  The  task  of  the  editor  (student)  is  to  organize  them  according  to  which  section  of  the 
newspaper  they  will  best  fit  — sports,  financial,  social,  etc. 

3.  This  activity  may  be  made  more  difficult  by  making  the  discrimination  more  subtle  and 
fine  by  using  headings  that  are  closely  related  — national,  international,  and  local  politics. 

4.  This  same  exercise  done  on  a  timed  basis  is  an  excellent  way  to  practice  skimming  skills. 

Press  Conference 

1 .  You  need  a  copy  of  the  entire  front  page  of  the  newspaper  for  each  student. 

2.  Students  are  told  they  will  hold  a  press  conference  in  a  certain  number  of  minutes. 

3.  They  are  to  then  skim  and  try  to  remember  as  many  facts  as  they  can  about  the  news  that 
appeared  on  the  front  page.  (As  students  become  more  proficient,  decrease  the  time 
allowed  for  skimming.) 

4.  One-half  of  the  group  acts  as  reporters  and  does  the  questioning  and  the  other  half  is  the 
people  who  are  being  interviewed  and  they  answer  the  questions  at  the  press  conference. 

5.  The  teacher  may  act  as  the  interviewer  and  divide  the  class  into  teams  who  alternate 
answering  the  questions  for  score  points. 

Point  of  View 

1  .       Collect  editorials  or  opinionated  columns. 

2.  Mount  articles  on  tagboard  and  write  three  alternative  points  of  view  on  the  back  of  each 
article. 

3.  The  student  reads  the  selections  and  chooses  from  several  alternatives  the  point  of  view 
that  the  author  held. 


What  Happens  Next? 

1 .  Assemble  a  group  of  articles  and  remove  the  last  paragraph  from  each  selection. 

2.  The  student  reads  each  article  and  selects  the  most  appropriate  ending  for  each  article. 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Adapted  from:  Whisler,  Nancy  G.   "The  Newspaper:  Resource  for  Teaching  Study  Skills," 
Reading  Teacher.  (April,  1972). 


Putting  it  all  Together—  The  Newspaper  1   1  Q 

Curriculum  area(s):  Language  Arts,  Career  Education,  Reading 

Appropriate  grade  level(s):  4-12  (may  be  adapted  for  different  age  groups) 

Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  Will  vary,  depending  on  travel  time  and  length  of  tour 

Purpose: 

This  trip  will  acquaint  students  with  what  goes  into  the  final  stages  of  newspaper  print- 
ing—how everything  is  put  together.  The  post-trip  activities  will  help  to  develop: 

1 .  skills  for  understanding  the  main  idea  of  a  reading  selection; 

2.  summarizing  skills; 

3.  comprehension  skills;  and 

4.  skills  for  locating  information. 

Resources  needed:  transportation,  newspaper  headquarters,  newspaper  employees  as  guides,  post- 
trip  activities,  newspapers 

Strategy: 

1 .  Make  arrangements  to  visit  the  newspaper.  If  it  is  possible  for  you  to  request  the  type  of 
tour  your  class  will  take,  ask  to  visit  the  rim  rat  (the  headline  writer),  the  caption  writers, 
and  the  person  in  charge  of  the  overall  layout. 

2.  Ask  for  a  guide  to  describe  these  particular  jobs.  Request  time  for  questions  and  answers. 

3.  Take  your  class  on  the  tour. 

Suggestions  for  follow-up: 

Within  the  next  few  days,  while  your  students  are  still  excited  about  the  trip,  integrate  the 
following  activities  into  your  curriculum. 

Rim  Rat's  Dilemma 

1  .  The  teacher  cuts  a  number  of  articles  from  the  newspaper,  then  separates  the  text  of  the 
article  from  the  headline. 

2.  The  student's  task  is  to  read  each  article  and  locate  the  most  suitable  headline  for  it. 

3.  Provision  for  differing  levels  of  difficulty  may  be  achieved  by  varying  the  number  or 
similarity  of  the  articles.  Matching  articles  and  headlines  about  completely  different  sub- 
jects, for  example,  is  much  easier  than  matching  all  articles  and  headlines  concerning  only 
one  topic. 

Top  of  the  News 

1 .  On  top  of  the  front  page  of  some  large  newspapers  is  a  section  wherein  brief  two  or  three 
line  synposes  of  some  of  the  major  news  stories  of  that  day  are  located.  The  teacher  cuts 
out  these  summaries  as  well  as  the  full  text  of  the  articles.  (Headlines  may  be  removed  so 
that  the  student  may  not  depend  on  the  headline  to  match  it  to  the  summary.) 

2.  Students  read  the  articles  and  summaries  and  match  them. 

3.  Later,  as  the  students  become  proficient  at  matching  the  summaries  to  the  articles,  they 
may  read  the  articles  and  write  their  own  two  or  three  line  summaries.  They  can  then 
check  the  real  summary  from  the  newspaper  to  see  if  they  included  the  same  points  as  the 
newspaper. 

Captive  Captions 

1 .  The  teacher  separates  captions  from  the  pictures  they  describe. 

2.  The  student's  task  is  to  correctly  rearrange  the  captions  by  the  pictures  they  describe. 

3.  Difficulty  may  be  increased  by  using  more  similar  pictures:  nothing  but  sports  pictures, 
pictures  of  just  one  sport,  etc. 


Scavenger  Hunt 

1 .  The  teacher  makes  a  list  of  different  general  topics  — travel,  the  stock  market,  etc.  The  list 
may  be  made  more  specific  by  writing  references  to  specific  articles  — new  charter  trips  to 
Europe,  a  drop  in  stock  market  prices. 

2.  Working  from  the  teacher's  list,  the  student  locates  the  articles  that  match  the  references 
on  the  list. 

3.  The  student  writes  the  page  number  and  column  number  to  indicate  where  the  articles 
were  found. 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Adapted  from:  Whisler,  Nancy  G.   "The  Newspaper:  Resource  for  Teaching  Study  Skills," 
Reading  Teacher.  (April,  1972). 


More  Newspaper  Follow-up  1  20 

Curriculum  area(s):  Language  Arts,  Reading 

Appropriate  grade  level(s):  4-1  2  (may  be  adapted  for  different  age  groups) 

Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  30  minutes 

Purpose: 

To  practice  sequence  of  events  (The  Funny  Order)  and  to  practice  using  nonverbal  reading 
materials  such  as  maps,  charts,  graphs,  tables  and  figures  (Nonverbal  Material) 

Resources  needed:  Newspapers,  activities 

Strategy: 

The  Funny  Order 

1 .  The  teacher  cuts  frames  of  a  comic  strip  separately  and  places  them  in  an  envelope. 

2.  By  reading  the  text  of  each  frame,  the  student  is  to  place  them  back  in  the  correct  sequen- 
tial order. 

3.  Adapting  to  different  levels  can  be  easily  done.  For  lower  levels,  the  first  or  first  and  sec- 
ond   frames  of  the  comic  strip  may  be  left  in  place  to  give  the  student  a  clue  as  to  how  the 
story  begins.  For  more  advanced  readers,  larger  cartoon  serials  may  be  used  or  the  fun- 
nies from  several  days  of  newspapers  may  be  included. 

Nonverbal  Material 

1 .  The  teacher  collects  maps,  charts,  graphs,  tables  and  figures  from  the  newspaper. 

2.  Mount  these  on  tagboard  with  questions  on  the  back. 

3.  The  student  studies  the  graphics  and  answers  the  questions. 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Adapted  from:  Whisler,  Nancy  G.   "The  Newspaper:  Resource  for  Teaching  Study  Skills," 
Reading  Teacher.  (April,  1972). 


Vacation  Homes  121 

Curriculum  area(s):  Social  Studies 

Appropriate  grade  level(s):  4-12 

Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  one  to  two  hours 

Purpose: 

Students  will  be  able  to  understand  how  group  decisions  are  made  through  participation  in  a 
land-use  simulation. 

Resources  needed: 

1 .  (optional)  A  representative  from  the  Forest  Service  or  a  panel  of  three  representatives 
from  the  three  groups  outlined  in  the  activity  below. 

2.  The  following  scenario. 

Strategy: 

1 .  Ask  a  representative  from  the  Forest  Service  to  speak  on  the  multiple  uses  of  Forest  Service 
lands  and  the  problems  involved  in  multiple  use.  If  a  panel  is  involved,  ask  each  member  to  ex- 
plain his  point  of  view  on  the  multiple  use  issue. 

2.  Give  the  guest  speaker(s)  an  opportunity  to  read  the  following  simulation  exercise  before  they 
visit  your  class. 

3.  Allow  for  a  question  and  answer  period  following  the  presentation. 

4.  After  the  presentation,  lead  the  students  in  the  following  simulation. 

a.  Distribute  this  scenario  to  the  students: 

There  are  50  summer  cabins  on  Lincoln  National  Forest  land  along  Bear  Creek.  These 
cabin  sites  were  leased  to  private  citizens  30  years  ago  when  forest  recreation  was  very 
light  in  this  area. 

Since  then,  the  nearest  city  has  grown  tenfold  and  recreation  demand  in  the  Bear  Creek 
area  is  almost  20  times  what  it  was  30  years  ago. 

Some  people  feel  that  those  50  cabins  should  no  longer  be  permitted  to  dominate  that 
area  of  Bear  Creek  and  that  the  land  belongs  to  all  of  the  people. 

Should  50  families  have  Bear  Creek  to  themselves  or  should  their  leases  be  terminated 
and  the  cabins  removed?  Should  the  cabin  owners  be  allowed  to  remove  the  cabins? 
Should  they  be  reimbursed  for  their  value? 

b.  Divide  the  class  into  these  three  groups.  If  a  representative  of  any  group  has  participated 
in  the  panel  discussion,  invite  him  to  participate  in  the  student  group. 

(1)  Three  or  four  members  representing  the  Forest  Service  Advisory  Board.  They  will 
conduct  a  hearing  and  arrive  at  a  decision. 

(2)  Half  of  the  remainder  of  the  class  will  role-play  the  cabin  owners. 

(3)  The  other  half  of  the  class  will  represent  the  general  public. 

c.  Allow  the  groups  time  to  prepare  testimony  stating  their  reasons  for  either  renewing  the 
leases  or  abolishing  them.  During  this  period  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  Advisory  Board  plans 
the  hearing  procedures,  i.e.,  who  testifies,  for  how  long,  in  what  order,  etc. 

d.  When  all  groups  feel  they  are  ready,  the  hearing  is  convened.  After  the  testimony  has 
been  presented  and  opportunity  for  rebuttal  provided,  the  Advisory  Board  meets  separate- 
ly to  reach  a  decision.  They  return  and  report  their  decision  to  the  entire  class  and  explain 
the  reasons  for  their  decision. 

NOTE:  The  classroom  should  be  arranged  as  ahearinp.  roomfor  the  meeting.  An  auditorium 
would  be  excellent. 

Suggestions  for  follow-up: 

The  activity  "Forest  Consequences"  could  be  an  extension  of  the  objectives  introduced  in 
"Vacation  Homes"  (see  next  activity). 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Adapted  from  Project  Learning  Tree:  Supplementary  Curriculum  Guide  for  Kindergarten 
through  Grade  6.  The  American  Forest  Institute,  Inc.,  1619  Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


Forest  Consequences  122 

Follow-up  activity 

Purpose: 

Students  will  demonstrate  knowledge  of  cultural  uses  of  a  forested  area  by  creating  and  ex- 
plaining cards  used  in  a  simulation  game. 

Strategy: 

1 .  Provide  a  large  piece  of  butcher  paper  and  help  students  create  on  it  a  mural  representing 
a  virgin  forest.  The  mural  should  be  contoured  to  show  locations  of  mountains  and 
valleys. 

2.  Lead  the  class  in  a  brainstorming  session  to  list  things  which  might  be  introduced  into  the 
forest  environment.  Then,  the  students  should  make  a  deck  of  cards,  one  card  represent- 
ing each  item  on  the  list.Suggestions  for  the  list  are  a  lumber  mill,  roads,  small  community, 
sewage  plant,  telephone  and  electrical  lines,  a  dam,  a  reservoir,  a  ski  area,  a  wilderness 
area,  a  fire,  a  campground,  a  tunnel  and  fences. 

3.  When  the  cards  have  all  been  made,  place  the  deck  face  down.  Each  student,  in  turn,  is  to 
pick  a  card  and  choose  a  place  on  the  mural  where  the  item  pictured  on  the  card  will  be 
placed.  The  player  should  explain  to  the  class  why  that  location  was  selected  and  then 
draw  a  picture  on  the  mural  similar  to  the  one  on  the  card.  If  you  prefer  to  save  the  mural 
for  other  uses  later,  the  player  may  simply  pin  the  game  card  in  place,  instead  of  copying 
the  picture. 

4.  After  all  the  students  have  had  a  turn,  the  mural  is  complete.  Then,  each  student  should 
make  a  consequence  card  which  pictures  the  result  of  introducing  into  the  forest  the  ele- 
ment shown  on  the  first  card  selected  by  that  player.  Suggested  consequences  are  a 
dangerous  mud  slide,  forest  fire,  silting,  soil  erosion,  noise  pollution,  deer  population  ex- 
plosion, dead  fish,  and  injured  animals.  The  player  then  adds  that  card  to  the  mural. 

5.  The  class  should  make  a  third  set  of  cards  depicting  solutions  to  some  problems  shown  by 
the  consequences  cards.  If  there  are  no  known  solutions  to  some  problems,  discuss  the 
ramifications  of  not    introducing  the  disruptive  element  into  the  forest. 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Adapted  from  Project  Learning  Tree:  Supplementary  Curriculum  Guide  for  Kindergarten 
through  Grade  6.  The  American  Forest  Institute,  Inc.,  1619  Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.W., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 


Cake  Decorating 


123 


Curriculum  area(s):  Home  Economics 

Appropriate  grade  level(s):  5-1  2 

Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  two  hours 

Purpose:  Introduction  to  a  domestic  skill 

Resources  needed: 

50C  per  student  to  cover  materials;  two  volunteers  with  a  background  in  cake  decoration;  a  9  x 
1  3  iced  cake  for  each  student;  cake  decorating  tips,  bags,  frosting  prepared  in  advance,  color- 
ings, small  bowls  for  mixing  colors,  cake  decorating  books,  towels 

Strategy: 

1 .  Locate  volunteers  with  experience  in  cake  decorating. 

2.  Arrange  for  one  additional  aide. 

3.  Reserve  school  kitchen. 

4.  Notice  to  teachers  involved. 

5.  Make  arrangements  to  have  students  bring  cakes  from  home. 

6.  Volunteers  bring  premixed  frosting. 

7.  Students  choose  designs. 

8.  Volunteers  demonstrate  basic  techniques. 

9.  Students  experiment,  and  ask  assistance  when  needed. 

10.  Students  help  with  clean-up. 

NOTE:  10  students  per  two  instructors  is  the  best  ratio. 

Suggestions  for  follow-up: 

Take  photographs;  write  article  for  newspaper  giving  credit  to  volunteers;  send  copy  of 
photographs  and  article  to  volunteers  with  a  note  of  thanks. 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Dudley  "Bud"  Gerber 

Coordinator,  Youth  Activities  Program 

1  1  1  East  Lincoln  Blvd. 

Libby,  MT  59923 
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The  Electrician  124 

Curriculum  area(s):  Industrial  Arts,  Career  Education,  Social  Studies 
Appropriate  grade  level(s):  5  12 
Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  one  hour 
Purpose: 

1 .  To  compare  life  without  the  conveniences  of  electricity  to  life  with  the  conveniences  of 
electricty 

2.  To  stimulate  awareness  of  the  work  of  the  electrician 

3.  To  demonstrate  the  electrician  at  work 

Resources  needed:  Electrician  (electrician's  shop  is  optional),  small  broken  appliance,  study  guide 
Strategy: 

1 .  Invite  an  electrician  to  visit  your  class  or  arrange  for  your  class  to  visit  an  electrician's 
shop. 

2.  Explain  the  objectives  of  this  activity. 

a.  Depending  upon  the  electrician  who  is  to  speak  to  your  class,  one  of  you  might  con- 
duct the  discussion  described  below.  If  you  think  that  your  guest  might  conduct  a 
stimulating  discussion,  make  arrangements  in  advance. 

b.  If  possible,  arrange  for  the  electrician  to  bring  a  small  broken  appliance,  one  that  can 
be  repaired  in  a  short  amount  of  time,  for  a  class  demonstration.  (A  radio  should  in- 
terest students.) 

3.  Prepare  your  class  for  the  demonstration  by  discussing  the  importance  electricity  has  in 
our  modern  lives. 

a.  Have  students  brainstorm  the  many  present-day  uses  of  electricity,  writing  the 
brainstormed  list  on  the  board. 

b.  Have  students  brainstorm  alternatives  to  this  list  that  one  might  use  if  electricity 
were  not  available. 

c.  Have  students  read  the  study  sheet  "What  Can  You  Learn  from  an  Electrician?" 

4.  Ask  the  electrician  to  talk  on  the  many  aspects  of  the  electrical  field. 

5.  After  the  discussion,  have  a  corner  of  the  room  set  up  for  the  electrician  to  demonstrate 
the  appliance  repair.  Interested  students  can  gather  around  to  watch  the  electrician  at 
work.  Other  students  should  have  alternative  activities. 


What  Can  You  Learn  from  an  Electrician? 

We  are  so  dependent  upon  electricty  that  without  it  our  sophisticated  society  would  dissolve  into  a 
primitive  struggle  for  survival.  Food  would  rot  without  refrigeration;  trains  would  stop;  men  would 
shave  with  straight  razors;  and  most  of  us  would  go  to  bed  at  dinner  time,  since  it  would  be  nearly 
impossible  to  go  out  on  unlit  city  streets.  Stores  could  not  stay  open  at  night  without  lights.  There 
would  be  no  movies,  no  television,  no  record  players.  We  would  freeze  in  the  winter  and  swelter  in 
the  summer. 

From  time  to  time  electrical  appliances  fail.  And  it  is  only  the  electrician,  who  works  in  the  web  of 
wires  that  runs  through  every  house,  every  office  building,  and  every  factory,  who  can  handle  the 
crises  that  occur.  Of  course,  the  private  electrician  is  different  from  the  electric  company.  The  elec- 
tric company  is  responsible  for  supplying  your  whole  house  or  apartment  building  with  electric 
power.  If  something  goes  wrong  on  their  end,  you  don't  have  any  electricity  at  all!  But  if  it's  a  ques- 
tion of  a  single  appliance  or  a  single  outlet,  an  electrician  is  the  person  to  call  An  electrician  willcome 
to  you,  day  or  night,  if  your  house  is  suddenly  plunged  into  darkness,  your  freezer  won't  freeze,  or 
you've  gotten  stuck  in  an  elevator.  He  knows  all  about  fuses,  volts,  and  amperes.  He  may  have 
taken  an  ICS  course  (International  Correspondence  School)  to  learn  more  about  a  certain  field. 


Electricians  have  a  bible  of  the  industry  called  the  National  Electrical  Code.  The  code  is  forever 
changing.  Because  the  field  changes  so  swiftly,  an  electrician  has  to  be  a  whiz-kid  in  business  as 
well  as  wiring.  He  must  provide  clients  with  estimates,  make  out  bills,  and  pay  his  own  taxes  and 
social  security,  since  he's  frequently  his  own  boss.  He  must  understand  the  law  so  he  can  read  and 
respond  to  new  legislation  that  affects  his  work,  such  as  the  Occupational  Health  and  Safety  Act, 
because  the  men  who  enforce  these  acts  come  around  to  inspect  building  sites.  They  can  fine  an 
electrician  who  forgets  to  protect  even  one  electrical  cord.  (Wurman,  1971,  p.  33) 


Suggestions  for  follow-up: 

1 .  Invite  someone  who  has  lived  without  all  the  conveniences  of  electricity  to  speak  to  the 
class.  This  might  be  an  elderly  person,  someone  who  has  backpacked  extensively,  some- 
one what  has  chosen  to  live  in  the  back  country,  someone  from  another  country,  etc. 

a.  Ask  them  about  the  alternatives  for  the  normal  uses  of  electricty  — cooking,  washing 
clothes,  lighting,  heating  water,  entertainment,  etc. 

b.  Ask  what  are  their  general  feelings  about  life  without  the  conveniences  of  electricity 
and  life  with  the  conveniences. 

2.  Students  might  write  an  imaginative  paper  from  the  point  of  view  of  someone  living 
without  electricity. 

3.  If  there  are  amateur  electricians  in  the  class,  allow  them  to  conduct  class  demonstrations. 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Adapted  from:  Wurman,  Richard  Saul.  Yellow  Pages  of  Learning  Resources.  Institute  of  Technology 
Press:  Cambridge,  MA,  1972. 


Mystery  Guest 

Curriculum  area(s):  Career  Education,  Social  Studies,  Language  Arts 
Appropriate  grade  level(s):  5-1  2 
Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  one  hour 
Purpose: 

1 .  To  practice  convergent  thinking 

2.  To  practice  questioning 

3.  To  acquaint  students  with  different  careers 

Resources  needed:  A  guest  worker  or  panel  of  workers 

Strategy: 

Game  adaptation  of  "What's  My  Line?":  Invite  a  panel  of  guests  from  different  occupations 
and  let  students  ask  questions  of  the  "Mystery  Guests."  Students  will  try  to  guess  their  jobs 
from  the  answers  to  the  questions. 

Or,  before  a  single  guest  speaker,  let  students  try  to  guess  the  job.  The  guest  can  slowly  feed 
the  students  information  about  his/her  career  until  they  have  guessed  the  occupation.  After  the 
class  has  guessed  the  career,  the  guest  can  supply  more  details. 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Adapted  from:  The  Energy  Crisis:  Middle  School  Level,  National  Center  for  Career  Education, 
University  of  Montana,  P.O.  Box  781  7,  Missoula,  MT  59807. 
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Cross  Country  Skiing  126 

Curriculum  area(s):  Physical  Education 

Appropriate  grade  level(s):  5  12 

Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  one  hour 

Purpose:  Acquaint  students  with  a  form  of  inexpensive  winter  exercise 

Resources  needed:  Cross  country  skier  (contact  a  ski  club  or  ski  shop.  In  some  areas  there  are  Bill 
Koch  leagues  interested  in  introducing  young  people  to  Nordic  skiing.)  Equipment  and  film. 

Strategy: 

Cross  country  skiing  is  an  inexpensive  and  easily  accessible  sport  that  is  gaining  in  popularity  in 
Montana.  Arrange  a  cross  country  demonstration  for  your  school  during  gym  class  or  lunch 
breaks.  Contact  a  local  ski  club  or  ski  shop.  Ask  if  they  could  demonstrate  equipment  and 
clothing  needed  by  the  beginner  skier  and  show  a  film.  Exciting  cross  country  films  are 
available,  but  will  probably  need  to  be  ordered,  so  arrange  the  demonstration  in  advance.  If 
there  is  plenty  of  snow,  the  skiers  might  demonstrate  techniques  or  have  a  brief  race  in  the 
school  yard. 

Suggestions  for  follow-up: 

Arrange  to  rent  equipment  and  take  a  group  of  students  touring.  If  you  don't  cross  country  ski, 
the  ski  club  or  ski  shop  might  offer  you  and  your  class  a  free  lesson. 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Adapted  by  project  researcher. 


Karate  \  2.  I 

Curriculum  area(s):  Physical  Education 

Appropriate  grade  level(s):  K-1  2 

Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  two  hours 

Purpose:  Introduction  to  martial  arts,  self-defense 

Resources  needed:  volunteer  karate  instructor;  appropriate  facility;  10x12  mats;  some  karate  stu- 
dents (volunteers) 

Strategy: 

Approach  a  karate  instructor  about  the  possibility  of  demonstrating  karate  to  school  students. 
This  will  give  the  instructor  an  opportunity  to  recruit  new  karate  students,  and  give  his  present 
students  a  chance  to  exhibit  their  skills.  Often  it  is  possible  to  arrange  for  reduced  rates  for  in- 
struction if  students  sign  up  at  this  time.  Locate  and  reserve  a  facility  for  groups  of  30  students 
at  a  time.  The  instructor  teaches  several  concepts  basic  to  self-defense  (30  minutes);  student 
volunteers  do  a  step-by-step  demonstration  (30-40  minutes);  instructor  leads  students 
through  basic  blocks,  strikes  and  kicks  (40-50  minutes). 

Suggestions  for  follow-up: 

Take  photographs;  write  article  for  newspaper;  send  copy  of  pictures  and  article  to  volunteer 
instructor  with  a  note  of  thanks. 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Dudley  "Bud"  Gerber 

Coordinator,  Youth  Activities  Program 

1  1  1  East  Lincoln  Blvd. 

Libby,  MT  59923 


Museum  Comes  to  the  School 
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Curriculum  area(s):  Science 


Appropriate  grade  level(s):  Activity  can  be  geared  to  any  age 

Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  30  minutes  to  several  hours 

Purpose:  To  give  students  experience  in  handling  and  learning  about  animals 

Resources  needed:  Animal  "expert,"  stuffed  animals 


Strategy: 
1. 


2. 
3 


Contact   local  taxidermist,   museum,    wildlife   authority,   university   wildlife   or  zoology 

department    to   ascertain    willingness   to    loan    sample    specimens   for    use   at   school. 

Sometimes  slightly  damaged  specimens,  no  longer  in  use,  are  loaned. 

If  possible,  ask  for  a  resource  person  to  accompany  the  specimens  to  talk  with  students. 

If  resource  person  is  not  available,  secure  information  about  each  animal  to  present  to 

students. 

Know  ahead  of  time  if  students  can  touch  the  animals. 


Alternative 

This  activity  could  be  done  with  live  animals  — inviting  a  local  veterinarian,  rancher,  citizen  with 
unusual  pets,  etc.,  to  visit  the  school. 

Suggestions  for  foilow-up: 

Ideally,  the  stuffed  animals  should  be  available  to  children  for  several  days  so  that  they  might 
use  them  extensively  in  learning  activities. 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Adapted  from  101  Activities  for  Building  More  Effective  School-Community  Involvement, 
Dorothy  Rich  and  Beverly  Mattox,  The  Home  and  School  Institute,  Trinity  College,  Washington, 
D.C.  20017. 


The  Mystery  Storyteller  1^9 

Curriculum  area(s):  Language  Arts 

Appropriate  grade  level(s):  K-12,  depending  on  ability  of  storyteller  and  story  chosen 

Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  30  minutes 

Purpose: 

To  encourage  the  belief  and  practice  that  every  parent  or  community  member  can  contribute  in 
educating  children 

Resources  needed:  Volunteer  parents  or  community  members;  books,  props 

Strategy: 

A  mystery  storyteller  is  invited  to  visit  the  classroom.  "Telling  Tips"  may  be  offered  to  help  shy 
or  reluctant  storytellers.  Volunteers  may  be  asked  to  limit  story  to  1  5  minutes.  They  choose 
books  from  their  homes  or  public  library.  Storytellers  might  include  the  school  custodian, 
former  teachers,  older  sisters  and  brothers,  parents,  counselor,  principal,  etc. 

Suggestions  for  follow-up:  This  can  be  an  on-going  activity,  perhaps  weekly. 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Adapted  from  101  Activities  for  Building  More  Effective  School-Community  Involvement  by 
Dorothy  Rich  and  Beverly  Mattox,  The  Home  and  School  Institute,  Trinity  College,  Washington, 
D.C.  20017. 


Business  Breakfast  and  Briefing  130 

Curriculum  area(s):  Speech,  Social  Studies  (any  area,  depending  on  speaker) 
Appropriate  grade  level(s):  Any  grade,  depending  on  speaker 
Purpose: 

1 .  To  involve  the  business  community  in  a  school  activity 

2.  To  expose  students  to  a  variety  of  careers 

Resources  needed:  Breakfast  supplies,  community  people  with  a  job  skill/craft  to  show 
Strategy: 

This  activity  can  be  coordinated  with  the  use  of  your  school/classroom  resource  file. 

1 .  With  your  students,  select  a  speaker  or  topic  of  your  choice. 

2.  Invite  the  speaker  to  an  early  morning  meeting  for  a  presentation. 

3.  Divide  the  time  into  a  brief  presentation  and  a  question  and  answer  session.  If  the  speaker 
is  a  craftsman,  this  presentation  may  be  followed  by  a  demonstration. 

4.  Breakfast  is  shared;  an  atmosphere  is  created  of  adults  and  students  working  together. 

5.  This  activity  could  take  place  any  time  of  day.  A  breakfast  meeting  gives  a  new  twist. 

Suggestions  for  follow-up: 

1 .  This  could  be  an  on-going  activity;  monthly  breakfasts  with  different  guests. 

2.  All  community  participants  are  thanked  formally,  with  certificates  and/or  letters. 

Alternative 

For  older  students,  objectives  could  be: 

1 .  To  give  students  a  chance  to  meet  and  get  involved  with  the  business  leaders  of  the  com- 
munity; 

2.  To    make    contacts    with    people    who    can    give    students    job    experience    in    their 
establishments. 

Strategies  would  be: 

1 .  Business  men  and  women  are  invited  to  share  breakfast  with  students  and  to  talk  about 
job  opportunities. 

2.  Field  trips  are  arranged  so  students  can  meet  with  the  cooperating  business  people  on- 
site. 

3.  A  list  is  compiled  of  student  job  opportunities  and  the  accompanying  skills  needed. 

4.  Interviews,  or  practice  interviews,  are  offered  to  the  students. 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Adapted  from  101  Activities  for  Building  More  Effective  School-Community  Involvement  by 
Dorothy  Rich  and  Beverly  Mattox,  The  Home  and  School  Institute,  Trinity  College,  Washington, 
D.C.  20017. 


Making  Music  131 

Curriculum  area(s):  Music 

Appropriate  grade  level(s):  K-1  2,  adapt  presentation  for  sophistication  of  the  students 
Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  one  hour 
Purpose: 

1 .  To  stimulate  interest  in  music  and  music  instruments 

2.  To  show  how  playing  an  instrument  could  become  part  of  one's  life 

Resources  needed:  A  musician  and  instruments,  if  possible 
Strategy: 

1 .  Invite  a  musician  to  visit  your  class  (this  could  be  an  older  student  if  they  relate  well  to 
younger  students). 

2.  If  possible  ask  students  to  bring  in  instruments  like  the  one  the  musician  will  demonstrate 
on  the  day  the  musician  will  visit. 

3.  For  the  demonstration,  the  musician  might: 

a.  play  music  for  the  class. 

b.  explain  how  he  or  she  got  started  and  the  amount  and  type  of  study  and  practice  in- 
volved. This  person  might  discuss  the  range  of  intensity  of  study  required  of  musi- 
cians of  various  types. 

c.  teach  the  students  a  simple  song  on  the  instrument,  or  an  activity  on  rhythm,  note 
reading,  composition,  etc. 

Suggestions  for  follow-up: 

1 .  Arrange  for  weekly  lessons  for  your  class. 

2.  Allow  students  who  play  instruments  to  conduct  a  class  demonstration. 

3.  Invite  musicians  with  a  variety  of  instruments  for  demonstration. 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Adapted  by  project  researcher. 


The  Artist  as  a  Recorder  of  Reality  132 

Curriculum  area(s):  Art,  Language  Arts 
Appropriate  grade  level(s):  K-1  2 

Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  30  minutes  to  one-half  day 
Purpose: 

1 .  Students  will  learn  how  an  artist  conceives  and  produces  a  work  of  art. 

2.  Students  will  be  able  to  describe  their  feelings  and  observations  about  works  of  art. 

Resources  needed: 

1  .       A  guest  painter,  photographer  or  craftsperson 

2.  Pictures  or  photography  of  outdoor  scenes 

3.  Transportation,  if  needed 

Strategy: 

1 .  Invite  a  local  artist  to  visit  the  class  with  a  piece  of  his/her  work  that  depicts  an  outdoor 
scene. 

2.  If  the  artwork  is  of  a  local  scene,  take  your  class  to  visit  the  site  in  advance. 

3.  Have  the  artist  discuss  the  thoughts  and  feelings  that  went  into  selecting  the  scene,  using 
certain  colors,  and  obtaining  a  particular  effect. 

4.  Then  have  the  class  discuss  the  work. 

a.  If  you  were  in  the  picture,  or  became  the  artwork,  what  might  you  hear?  See?  Smell? 
Feel? 

b.  What  kind  of  place  is  this?  Who  are  you,  etc.? 

c.  What  colors  do  you  see?  How  do  they  make  you  feel? 

d.  What  could  you  do  if  you  were  there? 

e.  Where  is  your  favorite  place  in  this  picture? 

f.  If  the  class  visited  the  scene,  did  they  react  to  it  as  the  artist  did,  or  would  they  have 
depicted  it  differently? 

5.  If  a  local  artist  is  not  available,  have  the  class  view  artworks  done  by  various  artists  and 
discuss  them,  using  the  questions  above. 

6.  An  alternative  would  be  to  take  your  class  to  a  local  museum  or  art  gallery  to  view  various 
paintings.  The  above  questions  could  be  written  on  a  worksheet  for  students  to  respond 
to  as  they  view  various  works,  or  students  could  make  their  own  list  of  feelings  and  obser- 
vations. 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Adapted  from  Project  Learning  Tree,  Supplementary  Curriculum  Guide  for  Kindergarten 
through  Grade  6,  The  American  Forest  Institute,  Inc.,  1619  Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


Grandparents  — Our  Guests  I  33 

Curriculum  area(s):  Will  vary  according  to  guest 
Appropriate  grade  levei(s):  Activity  can  be  geared  to  any  age 
Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  1  V4  hours 
Purpose: 

1 .  To  provide  students  with  a  better  understanding  of  the  elderly  by  featuring  interaction  be- 
tween young  and  old 

2.  To  invite  senior  citizens  to  visit  school 

Resources  needed: 

Invitations  or  posters;  volunteers  to  provide  senior  citizens  with  transportation  if  required; 
room  to  serve  lunch;  cost  of  senior  citizens'  lunch  from  school  cafeteria,  if  lunch  is  provided 
free,  no  cost  if  senior  citizens  pay 

Strategy: 

1  .       Invite  certain  senior  citizens  to  school  or  place  posters  through  community  agencies  and 
Golden  Age  Clubs  inviting  senior  citizens  to  come  to  school. 

2.  Clearly  state  time,  place  and  purpose  — to  provide  students  with  the  opportunity  to  talk 
with  older  adults. 

3.  Request  RSVP  so  that  cafeteria  staff  can  prepare. 

4.  Provide  a  special  space,  paper  tablecloths,  and  children's  table  decor. 

5.  One  class  is  invited  to  eat  at  the  special  table. 

6.  Following  lunch,  talents  can  be  shared.  For  example,  stories  may  be  told  or  read  by 
students  and  guests. 

Alternative: 

This  activity  could  be  structured  with  a  specific  topic  in  mind,  especially  if  the  activity  is  for 
senior  high  students.  For  example,  the  topic  could  be  Montana  history  and  a  senior  citizen 
could  speak  on  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  Montana  since  his/her  youth;  a  rancher 
might  speak  on  changing  ranch  methods;  a  fiddler  might  be  invited  to  play  music,  etc. 

Suggestions  for  follow-up: 

This  can  be  an  on-going  activity,  perhaps  once  or  twice  a  month. 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Adapted  from  101  Activities  for  Building  More  Effective  School-Community  Involvement  by 
Dorothy  Rich  and  Beverly  Mattox,  The  Home  and  School  Institute,  Trinity  College,  Washington, 
D.C.  20017. 


Postal  Service 

Curriculum  area(s):  Social  Studies,  Career  Education 

Appropriate  grade  level(s):  K -1  2 

Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  Will  depend  on  the  size  of  the  post  office,  length  of  tour,  and  time 
for  transportation 

Purpose: 

1 .  Awareness  of  how  this  daily  service  operates 

2.  Awareness  of  the  variety  of  jobs  available  with  the  Postal  Service 

Resources  needed:  A  post  office  and/or  postal  employee 
Strategy: 

1 .  Arrange  to  visit  your  post  office.  (If  you  are  ambitious,  consider  going  in  the  early  morning 
hours  when  the  mail  is  being  sorted.)  Ask  to  see  as  many  different  types  of  jobs  as  you 
can  and  the  equipment  used.  When  arranging  the  trip,  tell  the  post  office  what  age 
students  you  will  be  bringing. 

2.  If  you  are  on  a  rural  route,  arrange  for  the  rural  carrier  to  speak  to  your  class  about  how 
rural  mail  is  handled. 

3.  Before  your  tour,  get  your  students  to  generate  a  list  of  all  the  questions  that  they  have 
ever  wanted  to  ask  the  post  office  — about  damaged  mail,  foreign  mail,  stamp  collecting, 
how  long  it  takes  mail  to  get  a  certain  place,  etc.  Try  to  encourage  enthusiasm  and  curiosi- 
ty. 

4.  At  the  tour,  watch  the  employees  at  work.  Find  out  how  many  employees  work  at  your 
post  office,  how  they  are  hired,  how  it  is  decided  which  type  of  job  they  will  fill;  how  does 
the  mail  arrive  and  how  is  it  handled,  etc.  Ask  your  questions. 

Suggestions  for  follow-up: 

If  you  live  in  a  rural  area,  try  to  visit  a  post  office  in  a  larger  town,  or  vice  versa.  Compare  the 
two. 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Adapted  by  project  researcher. 
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Symbol  Lingo  135 

Curriculum  area(s):  Language  Arts,  Social  Studies 

Appropriate  grade  level(s):  K-12  (may  be  adapted  for  different  age  groups) 

Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  one  hour  (may  be  varied,  depending  on  length  of  walk) 

Purpose: 

Students  will  demonstrate  an  understanding  of  symbols  by  identifying  some  common  symbols 
and  by  creating  10  meaningful  symbols  of  their  own. 

Resources  needed: 

1 .  Examples  of  some  common  symbols 

2.  Field  trip  route  with  common  symbols  visible  along  the  way  (a  downtown  area  would  be 
good) 

Strategy: 

1 .  Discuss  the  use  of  symbols  by  prehistoric  man.  Discuss  how  we  have  come  full  circle  in 
returning  to  symbols  today. 

2.  Discuss  the  purposes  of  using  symbols. 

3.  Discuss  the  problems  of  using  language  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

4.  Brainstorm  a  list  of  our  most  familiar  symbols. 

5.  Discuss  how  some  of  the  symbols  came  about. 

6.  Show  some  examples  of  symbols  and  the  areas  they  are  used  in  today. 

7.  Have  the  class  brainstorm  a  list  of  symbols  needed  in  various  areas,  such  as:  utilities, 
buildings,  traffic,  sports,  services. 

8.  Take  the  class  for  a  walk  along  a  route  where  common  symbols  are  visible.  Have  them 
keep  a  list  of  symbols  they  see  along  the  way. 

9.  After  returning  to  the  classroom,  have  students  sketch  and  label  symbols  they  see  along 
the  way. 

10.  Have  students  create  10  symbols  of  their  own. 

a.  Have  them  think  of  an  item  to  create  a  symbol  for. 

b.  Have  them  think  of  the  attributes  of  that  item. 

c.  Have  them  devise  pictures  to  stand  for  the  attributes. 

d.  They  then  combine  these  attributes  pictures  to  create  a  symbol. 

Alternative: 

1 .  For  young  students,  this  activity  can  be  one  to  learn  survival  symbols,  such  as  poison, 
don't  walk,  exit,  etc. 

2.  For  older  students,  whom  you  have  for  one  class  period,  this  activity  can  be  divided  into 
three  class  periods: 

a.  a  discussion  of  symbols, 

b.  the  walk,  and 

c.  creating  symbols. 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Creative  Prescriptions  Unlimited 
East  Whitier  Schools,  California 


SOME  FUN  SYMBOLS 

HOW  TO  AVOID  A  RASPBERRY  CREAM 

Do  you  open  a  box  of  chocolates  -  and  hesitate? 

You  want  a  chewy  caramel.   But  short  of  poking  your  finger  into  the 
bottom  of  each  piece,  how  do  you  know  what  you  will  get? 

Try  selecting  by  symbols! 


You  stand  a  good  chance  of  getting  what  you  are  after  if  you  correctly 
decipher  the  "squiggle"  code  with  which  most  chocolates  are  marked. 

But  beware,  this  method  isn't  infallible:   not  all  candy  makers  use 
the  same  symbols.   You  might  still  end  up  with  that  raspberry  cream! 


KNIGHTS  OF  THE  ROAD 

Nonchalant  and  carefree  as  they  may  appear,  the  hoboes  are  sufficiently 
sophisticated  to  have  produced  a  system  of  graphic  symbols  all  their  own. 
What  is  more,  it  is  international,  and  gypsies  around  the  world  can 
translate  it  into  their  mother  tongues. 

If  you  should  come  upon  a  country  wall  and  find  this  message  chalked 
on  it,  could  you  read  it? 


No  use  going  in 
this  direction 


You  can  sleep  in 
the  hayloft 


This  way 


Kind  lady 
lives  here 


If   sick,    they'll  Be 

care   for  you  careful 


If  you  work, 
she  will  feed 
you 


r  ^@ 


Vicious  dog 
here 


From  Symbol  Sourcebook,  Henry  Dreyfus.   McGraw-Hill,  New  York,  1972. 


Dairy  Farm  Day  I  O  O 

Curriculum  area(s):  Social  Studies,  Home  Economics,  Career  Education 
Appropriate  grade  level(s):  K-1  2  (may  be  adapted  for  any  age  group) 
Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  Varies 
Purpose: 

1 .  For  younger  students,  an  awareness  of  where  milk  comes  from 

2.  Acquaintance  with  the  dairy  industry  — equipment  and  jobs 

3.  Acquaintance  with  how  milk  is  separated  and  processed  for  different  milk  products 

Resources  needed:  A  dairy  farm,  milk,  a  butter  churn,  ice  cream  maker,  and/or  yogurt  maker,  and 
transportation 

Strategy: 

1 .  Arrange  for  your  class  to  visit  a  dairy  farm  — watch  the  cows  being  milked,  see  how  the 
milk  is  handled  and  the  treatment  it  receives  while  still  at  the  farm. 

2.  Ask  the  farmer  to  talk  about  the  life  of  a  dairy  farmer  — the  demands  on  his  time,  why  he 
got  into  the  business,  special  skills  needed,  government  regulations  he  must  follow,  etc. 

3.  Arrange  to  take  some  milk  back  to  school  with  you  and  have  your  class  prepare  some  milk 
products,  such  as  butter,  ice  cream,  cottage  cheese,  or  yogurt. 

Suggestions  for  follow-up: 

After  going  to  the  dairy,  but  before  making  the  dairy  products,  take  your  class  to  visit  a  dairy 
treatment  plant. 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Adapted  by  project  researcher. 


Horseshoes  13/ 

Curriculum  area(s):  Social  Studies,  Career  Education,  Agriculture 
Appropriate  grade  level(s):  K-1  2  (can  be  adapted  for  any  age) 
Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  two  hours  or  less 
Purpose: 

1 .  Demonstration  of  the  art  of  horseshoeing 

2.  Explanation  of  why  horses  need  shoes 

Resources  needed:  A  farrier,  a  horse,  horseshoe  equipment  and  transportation,  if  needed 
Strategy: 

1 .  Arrange  for  a  demonstration  on  horseshoeing  —either  take  your  class  to  the  farrier  or  ask 
him  to  bring  his  equipment  and  a  horse  to  visit  your  school. 

2.  Before  the  demonstration,  have  the  farrier  explain  why  horses  need  shoes  and  what  is  in- 
volved in  good  shoeing. 

3.  Following  the  demonstration  have  the  farrier  speak  on  the  demand  for  farriers  and  what  he 
does  besides  shoe  horses. 

Suggestions  for  follow  up: 

If  you  are  lucky,  maybe  a  few  of  your  students  will  get  to  take  a  horseback  ride. 
This  activity  contributed  by: 

Adapted  by  project  researcher. 
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Fire!  1  38 

Curriculum  area(s):  Health  and  Safety,  Career  Education 

Appropriate  grade  level(s):  K-12  (should  be  adapted  for  different  age  groups) 

Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  two  hours 

Purpose: 

1 .  Students  will  learn  safety  precautions  to  prevent  fires. 

2.  Students  will  learn  what  to  do  in  case  of  fire. 

3.  Students  will  learn  of  careers  in  the  fire  department  or  of  the  needs  for  volunteer  firemen. 

Resources:  The  fire  department,  a  fireman  to  speak  with  the  class 

Strategy: 

Arrange  for  your  class  to  visit  the  fire  department  (a  volunteer  fire  department  is  as  valuable  as 
a  paid  department). 

Besides  a  tour  of  the  exciting  equipment  and  the  men  in  uniform,  ask  the  fireman  to  speak  on: 

1 .  precautions  that  help  to  prevent  fires, 

2.  how  one  should  react  in  case  of  fire, 

3.  qualifications  for  firemen, 

4.  what  does  a  fireman  do  besides  fight  fires  (how  is  most  of  his  time  spent?), 

5.  rewards  of  the  job,  and 

6.  questions  and  answers. 

Suggestions  for  follow-up: 

1.  Play  a  response  game  with  younger  children.  The  teacher  holds  up  a  sign  reading 
"Smoke"  or  "You're  on  Fire,"  or  the  teacher  gives  a  verbal  cue.  Students  are  to  take  ap- 
propriate action,  either  a  low  crawl,  or  a  drop  and  roll. 

2.  Have  students  create  an  art  project  on  "How  we  can  protect  ourselves  from  fire." 

3.  Arrange  for  older  students  to  participate  in  some  of  the  training  exercises  required  of 
firemen. 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Adapted  by  project  researcher. 

Editor's  note:  We  use  the  traditional  term  "fireman"  here,  but  the  teacher  should  be  aware  of  cur- 
rent policies  against  sex  discrimination  in  all  jobs. 


Trucks  Come  to  School  139 

Curriculum  area(s):  Social  Studies,  Career  Education,  Driver's  Education,  Economics,  History 
Appropriate  grade  level(s):  K-1  2,  depending  on  the  sophistication  of  the  demonstration 
Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  one  hour  to  one-half  day 
Purpose: 

1 .  To  give  students  a  better  knowledge  of  the  business  world  and  transportation  jobs 

2.  To  give  students  more  interaction  with  adults  at  school 

Resources  needed:  Trucks  and  truck  drivers  (invite  a  variety)  to  visit  the  school 
Strategy: 

1 .  Students  invite  fathers  (or  mothers)  who  drive  trucks  to  come  to  the  school.  If  the 
childrens'  parents  are  not  themselves  involved  in  trucking,  telephone  various  companies. 
(In  rural  areas,  arrangements  can  be  made  in  advance  with  drivers  who  make  deliveries 
along  the  school  route,  who  work  on  road  repairs  or  snow  removal,  etc.  Although  the 
students  may  be  familiar  with  the  vehicles,  they  may  not  know  how  they  work  or  all  that 
the  vehicles  are  equipped  with,  etc.). 

2.  Drivers  check  with  their  companies  for  permission  to  participate  in  this  public  service. 
Usually,  it  is  considered  good  public  relations  and  advertising  by  the  companies  involved. 

3.  In  advance,  students  might  study  about  trucks  and  prepare  questions  to  ask  the  drivers. 

4.  When  the  drivers  visit  the  class,  have  them  present  a  short  talk  about  their  jobs  and  the 
features  of  their  trucks. 

5.  Go  outside  for  a  demonstration  of  the  trucks. 

6.  Pictures  might  be  taken  of  the  drivers  and  trucks. 

Alternatives: 

1 .  For  older  students,  this  lesson  could  be  part  of  a  study  of  economics.  A  driver  who  has 
been  in  the  business  several  years  could  speak  on  how  the  changing  economy  has  in- 
fluenced the  business. 

2.  If  there  is  a  firm  with  a  variety  of  trucks  in  your  area,  students  could  visit  that  firm,  rather 
than  drivers  coming  to  the  school. 

3.  A  rancher  may  have  a  great  variety  of  equipment  to  demonstrate  to  the  students. 

Suggestions  for  follow-up: 

1 .  Students  write  thank  you  letters  to  the  drivers  and  companies  that  participated  in  this  ac- 
tivity. 

2.  Students  might  study  about  trucks  and  various  jobs  in  the  trucking  industry. 

3.  Older  students  might  do  a  historical  study  of  changing  methods  of  transportation,  how 
changes  affect  lifestyles,  etc. 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Adapted  from  101  Activities  for  Building  More  Effective  School-Community  Involvement  by 
Dorothy  Rich  and  Beverly  Mattox,  The  Home  and  School  Institute,  Trinity  College,  Washington, 
D.C.  20017. 


Montana  Day  I  ^r  U 

Curriculum  area(s):  All 

Grade  level(s):  K-1  2,  senior  citizens,  all  community  members 
Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  one  day  (8:30-3:30) 
Purpose: 

1 .  To  share  the  rich  historical  knowledge  and  experiences  of  Montanans 

2.  to  learn  to  appreciate  and  understand  Montana 

Resources  needed: 

Resource  people  known  for  their  specialties  (e.g.,  birds,  flowers,  ghost  towns,  arts,  etc.); 
decorations  made  by  each  class;  special  luncheon  arrangements;  Montana  birthday  cookies 
and  cards 

Strategy: 

1 .  Two  months  before  Montana's  birthday  (November  8),  begin  contacting  resource  people, 
assembly  speaker. 

2.  Set  up  the  day's  schedule. 

3.  Each  class  decorate  a  section  of  the  school. 

4.  Make  arrangements  for  the  luncheon. 

5.  On  Montana  Day,  hold  birthday  celebration  with  music,  assembly,  luncheon,  and  talks 
and  demonstrations  by  resource  people.  Deliver  birthday  cookies  and  cards  to  each  class. 

Schedule 

8:30-9:1  5  Assembly  with  band  and  choruses  for  whole  school 

9:1  5-noon  45-minute  blocks:  students  rotate  to  different  guests 

noon  Special  Montana  luncheon 

1 :00-2:30  More  45-minute  blocks  for  visiting  guests 

2:30-3:30  Whole  school  assembly  with  guest  speaker 

Suggestions  for  follow-up: 

1 .  Write  thank  you  letters  to  guests  and  helpers. 

2.  individual  classes  to  follow-up. 

(Note:  see  example  newspaper  article  from  Willson  School.) 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Majel  Gliko  (Willson  School) 
506  W.  Babcock 
Bozeman,  MT  5971  5 
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Happy  Birthday,  Montana 


ByRlCKBl'SH 

Chronicle  Staff  Writer 

My  home  is  Montana, 
I  wear  a  bandana 
My  spurs  are  of  silver, 
my  pony  is  grey. . . 

The  sound  of  children's 
voices  singing  Montana  songs 
rolled  through  Willson  School 
auditorium  this  morning  as 
the  children  opened  their 
celebration  of  Montana's  91st 
Birthday. 

For  the  third  year,  students 
and  staff  at  the  fifth  and  sixth 
grade  school  set  aside  Mon- 
tana's statehood  anniversary 
to  learn  about  the  Big  Sky- 
country  they  live  in.  Joining  in 
the  celebration  were  two 
dozen  special  guests  who  also 
call  Montana  their  home. 

There  was  Jim  Dolan,  a 
Bozeman  sculptor,  who 
showed  the  children  his  im- 
pression of  Montana  cast  in 
bronze  and  steel.  There  was 
Blanche  Harding  of  Poison,  an 
accomplished  puppeteer,  who 
danced  her  puppets  across  the 
classroom  and  into  the  hearts 
of  sixth  graders. 

Ken  Maroney,  of  Belgrade, 
entertained  the  children  with 
tales  of  Montana's  past  and 


the  story  of  how  it  grew.  With 
Ray  Campeau,  the  students 
learned  about  Montana  ar- 
tists. 

There  was  John  Vincent 
talking  about  the  Legislature, 
and  Denny  Biggs  on  trapping. 
Dorothy  Sabo  showed  the 
children  Montana's  wild- 
flowers  and  the  children 
learned  about  life  in  country 
schools  from  Mary  Maroney. 
Many  more  tuests  talked 
about  their  special  interests 
and  hobbies. 

Organized  and  run  by  Majel 
Gliko,  Linda  Babock,  Glenn 
Hatleberg  and  Darlene 
Sullivan,  the  program  has 
spread  from  one  Willson 
classroom  to  the  entire  school 
and  is  already  expanding 
across  the  state. 

It  started  in  1978  as  a  bir- 
thday party  in  Gliko's  class. 
The  students  drew  birthday 
cards  and  had  parents  bake 
cookies  for  all  the  students  at 
Willson  School.  Last  year  the 
entire  school  got  involved  and 
invited  people  from  the 
community  and  state  in  to 
teach  about  Montana. 

Other  cities  in  the  state 
adopted  the  idea  and  now  the 
statehood  anniversary  Nov.  8 


prompts  activities  in  schools 
across  Montana. 

Willson  School,  however, 
still  has  one  of  the  widest 
ranging  programs. 

Students  gathered  in  the 
auditorium  this  morning  to 
sing  and  celebrate. 

Classes  then  met  with  the 
resource  people  to  learn  about 
everything  from  artifacts  to 
rodeo. 

During  lunch  the  guests  and 
staff  ate  with  students,  then 
the  Northwinds,  a  Bozeman 
Senior    High    School    choral 


group,  performed.  The  af- 
ternoon was  set  aside  for  the 
mini-classes  on  Montana  and 
then  Blanche  Harding 
presented  a  program  on 
Montana  with  her  puppets. 
The  afternoon  wrapped  up 
with  cookies  and  birthday 
cards  in  each  room. 

The  students  are  very  in- 
volved in  the  program.  They 
design  posters  with  facts 
about  Montana,  spend  time 
studying  the  history  of  the 
state  and  dress  up  in 
traditional  western  garb. 


School  Resource  Guide  141 

Curriculum  area(s):  All 
Appropriate  grade  level(s):  All 
Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  one  hour 

Purpose:  To  develop  base  data  for  school-community  resource  persons 
Resources  needed:  Student  enrollment  cards 
Strategy: 

1 .  Add  to  the  enrollment  cards  what  students'  parents  do  for  a  living  and  where  they  work. 

2.  Inventory  the  data  and  store  as  is,  or  make  separate  lists  or  card  files.  If  possible,  develop 
computer  lists. 

3.  Advertise  the  availability  of  this  information  for  teacher  use. 

4.  (Optional)  Develop  administrative  procedure. 

Suggestions  for  follow  up. 

Write  a  statistical  report  on  utilization  of  community  resources  throughout  the  system. 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

James  R.  Phillips 
C.R.  Anderson  School 
1200  Knight 
Helena,  MT  59601 


Music  with  Catherine  142 

Curriculum  area(s):  Music 

Appropriate  grade  level(s):  Any 

Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  2  5  minutes  a  week 

Purpose:  Augment  the  music  program  with  a  special  weekly  singing  session 

Resources  needed:  A  piano;  a  good  old-time  songbook;  a  willing,  talented  person  from  the  com- 
munity to  lead  the  singing 

Strategy: 

1 .  Identify  a  person  in  the  community  who  knows  old-time  songs  often  used  at  country  sing- 
a-longs  and  dances,  and  who  is  willing  to  lead  the  singing  once  a  week  for  25  minutes. 

2.  Arrange  a  time  for  each  weekly  session. 

Suggestions  for  follow-up: 

Each  weekly  session  is  good  follow-up  for  the  previous  week.  The  teacher  may  want  to  go  over 
words  and  music  between  sessions. 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Marjorie  Cutcher 
SY  School 
Broadus  Stage 
Miles  City,  MT  59301 


Editor's  note:  Someone  from  the  community  who  plays  the  guitar,  banjo  or  fiddle  is  also  appropriate. 
The  weekly  session  could  also  include  old-time  dancing. 


County  Rural  Schools  Yearbook  I  4-  3 

Curriculum  area(s):  English,  Journalism,  Art,  Career  Education 
Appropriate  grade  level(s):  All 
Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  4-6  weeks 
Purpose:  To  unify  schools  through  a  shared  activity 
Resources  needed:  Yearbook  kit,  cameras,  photographs 
Strategy: 

1 .  Order  the  yearbook  kit  (there  are  commercial  yearbook  printers  with  representatives  in 
Montana). 

2.  Set  the  number  of  pages  to  be  allowed  for  each  school. 

3.  Contact  schools;  set  photograph  deadlines:  give  photographing  hints. 

4.  Sell  advertising  to  local  business,  etc.  (editor's  suggestion:  some  schools  have  tried  to 
interest  a  certain  business  in  supporting  a  school  activity  with  which  it  has  something  in 
common.  In  these  instances,  the  ad  appears  with  the  activity,  rather  than  at  the  back  of 
the  yearbook). 

5.  Do  all  the  paste-up  and  typing  at  one  school. 

6.  Send  in  final  copy. 

7.  Distribute. 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Mary  Ann  McCullough 
Moon  Creek  School 
Tongue  River  Stage 
Miles  City,  MT  59301 


Operation  CU  (Clean  Up)  144 

Curriculum  area(s):  Social  Studies,  Science 
Appropriate  grade  level(s):  Any 

Time  it  takes  to  complete  activity:  one  hour  a  week  for  each  group  six  times  a  year,  or  as  needed 
Purpose: 

1 .  To  instill  in  students  a  pride  in  the  community  or  neighborhood 

2.  To  develop  a  sense  of  responsibility  and  desire  to  help  attain  and  maintain  a  neater  com- 
munity 

Resources  needed:  Community  sponsors  (businesses);  containers,  litter  barrels 

Strategy: 

One  or  two  upper  class  students,  with  a  teacher  sponsor,  will  take  one  lower  class  up  and 
down  main  street,  or  some  neighborhood  area  (or  other  strategic  area)  for  approximately  an 
hour  each  week  to  pick  up  litter.  Afterwards,  the  group  could  go  for  a  little  refreshment  fur- 
nished by  one  of  the  community  organizations  or  business  sponsors.  Upper  grades  could  paint 
pictures  and  murals  on  unsightly  buildings  or  places.  Advertise  the  campaign  with  posters, 
both  in  school  and  in  the  community. 

Suggestions  for  follow-up: 

Students  could  plant  flowers  and  trees  in  unused  and  unsightly  places. 

This  activity  contributed  by: 

Edna  Urick 

Box  325 

Belt,  MT  59412 
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Community  Resources  Can: 

encourage  learning  by  inquiry  and  discovery, 

become  a  bridge  between  the  work  of  the  school  and  the  world  of  work  outside, 

strengthen  motivation  for  learning, 

extend  the  range  of  learning  experiences, 

provide  change  and  variety, 

improve  the  effectiveness  of  other  instructional  materials,  and 

build  respect  for  people  and  for  excellence  wherever  it  may  be  found. 
Selection  of  the  Resource  Person: 
Does  the  use  of  this  resource  person 

1 .  represent  the  best  way  to  provide  the  needed  learning? 

2.  suit  the  abilities,  interests  and  maturity  of  the  learners? 

3.  seem  worth  the  time  and  effort  involved? 

4.  lead  to  fruitful  classroom  activities  from  planning  through  evaluation? 

5.  seem  likely  to  have  the  support  of  parents  and  the  community? 

6.  provide  an  adequate  and  effective  sample  or  example? 

Teacher-Student  Planning  and  Preparation: 

1 .  Clarify  the  purpose  of  visit  and  provide  adequate  background  information. 

2.  Help  students  learn  how  to  frame  good,  sharp  questions. 

3.  Jointly  formulate  discussion  questions  in  advance  of  visit. 

4.  Prepare  supporting  materials  (maps,  diagrams). 

5.  Help  students  arrange  for  proper  hospitality. 

Orientation  for  Resource  Person: 

1 .  Provide  basic  information: 

a.  general  purpose  for  the  requested  visitation 

b.  list  of  questions  generated  by  students 

c.  size  of  class,  age  level,  and  class  background  on  the  topic 

d.  time,  place,  availability  of  transportation 

2.  Planning  session  with  resource  person: 

a.  Discuss  the  instructional  objectives  to  be  achieved. 

b.  Discuss  the  format  and  parameters  of  the  proposed  presentation. 

c.  Clarify  the  role  of  the  teacher  during  the  visitation. 

d.  Discuss  the  type  of  interaction  expected  between  the  students  and  the  visitor;  how  much 
time  to  allow  for  questions. 

e.  Arrange  for  needed  materials  and  equipment;  who  will  supply  what. 

f.  Clarify  the  degree  of  formality  expected,  and  explain  any  unusual  school  codes  or  tradi- 
tions. 

g.  Find  out  if  the  resource  person  has  any  anxieties  and  feel  satisfied  they  are  settled  before 
the  visitation. 
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The  following  tips  taken  from  the  article,  "Resource  Persons  — Opportunity  and  Challenge"  by  Maynard  J. 
Iverson  from  Ag  Ed  Magazine,  March,  1  975,  will  help  get  good  results  from  visitors  to  the  classroom. 

1 .  Prepare  for  the  resource  person  in  advance.  The  teacher  should  look  ahead  to  determine  class  needs. 
When  teaching  a  particular  unit,  questions  should  be  raised  as  to  when  outside  specialists  would  be 
most  useful,  what  aspects  would  need  to  be  presented  by  these  people  and  which  topics  need  only 
added  emphasis.  Timing  — getting  a  specialist  at  the  time  of  the  greatest  interest  or  to  revive  lagging 
interests  — is  a  key  ingredient.  To  be  prepared  to  benefit  from  the  visitor,  the  class  should  have  a 
voice  in  selecting  and  securing  the  person.  This  is  especially  important  with  students  who  may  have 
had  previous  experiences  with  the  resource  person.  It  is  also  a  good  idea  to  formulate  questions  or  to 
outline,  with  the  class,  problem  areas  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  visitor.  High  school  groups  should  be 
cautioned  about  protocol  to  follow  during  the  appearance.  Class  duties,  such  as  taking  notes, 
assisting  with  setting  up,  and  helping  with  the  presentation  can  also  be  outlined. 

2.  Contact  the  potential  visitor.  Contacts  with  speakers  should  be  as  far  in  advance  as  possible:  two 
weeks  is  a  minimum  in  the  case  of  most  business  persons  and  professionals.  Initially,  a  personal  visit 
to  the  prospective  resource  person  is  best,  but  a  telephone  call  may  be  used.  It  is  important  to  outline 
clearly  what  is  desired  in  topic  and  time  limits.  Explicit  limitations  of  the  speaker's  topic  and  time  can 
avert  that  problem.  This  is  also  a  good  time  to  find  out  if  any  special  equipment  is  needed  that  should 
be  provided  by  the  school  (projectors,  screens,  display  tables,  etc.).  About  one  week  in  advance  of 
the  event,  a  short  note  should  be  sent  to  the  resource  person  to  confirm  the  date,  time,  place  and 
topic.  Exact  directions  should  be  given  for  finding  the  location,  and  for  parking. 

3.  Introduce  the  speaker  and  moderate  the  presentation.  A  short,  concise  introduction  can  help  the 
group  and  the  speaker  relate  to  each  other.  By  serving  in  a  moderator's  role,  the  teacher  can  guide 
the  questions  to  bring  out  major  queries  raised  during  previous  classes,  can  focus  on  areas  of  the 
knowledge  desired,  and  can  keep  the  presentation  within  the  time  limitation.  It  is  important  to  keep 
in  mind  that  the  class  is  the  responsibility  of  the  teacher  and  it  should  not,  therefore,  be  "turned 
over"  entirely  to  the  resource  person. 

4.  Carry  out  appropriate  follow-up  activities.  If  maximum  benefit  is  to  be  received  from  the  time  and  ef- 
fort expended  in  securing  and  using  resource  people,  planned  follow-up  is  necessary.  Such  activities 
as  helping  the  speaker  to  meet  informally  with  the  group  after  class,  sending  a  note  of  appreciation, 
getting  pictures  and  a  news  article  in  the  local  newspaper,  and  completing  an  account  of  the  event  in 
the  resource  file,  all  contribute  to  an  effective  conclusion  to  the  presentation.  When  such  follow-up 
is  done,  securing  the  speaker  for  similar  future  assignments  is  made  easier.  Some  teachers  involve 
the  students  in  evaluating  guest  presentations.  This  has  the  double  benefit  of  re-emphasizing  major 
points  and  making  students  feel  that  the  program  is  theirs. 


Categories  of  Classroom  Resources 

1 .  Speakers:  talks,  lectures,  discussions,  experience-sharing. 

2.  Taped  interviews:  feelings,  opinions,  personal  history,  local  history. 

3.  Mini-courses:  farm  skills,  homemaking,  arts,  crafts,  athletic  skills,  sports  and  recreation,  collecting, 
engine  repair,  etc. 

4.  Performances:  art,  music,  drama,  dance,  magic,  gymnastics. 

5.  Exhibits:  art  gallery  or  museum,  library,  "trunk"  exhibits,  traveling  exhibits,  historical  society,  com- 
munity services  (e.g.,  energy,  fire  prevention,  health  and  nutrition,  public  health). 

6.  Experiments:  science,  testing  and  measuring,  horticulture,  observation  and  reporting. 

7.  Public  relations:  introduction  to  business,  industry,  service  agencies,  governmental  agencies. 

8.  Life  skills  instruction:  CPR,  bike  safety,  first  aid,  gun  safety,  accounting,  wise  buying,  canning, 
orienteering,  parenting,  child  care. 

9.  Involvement  in  extended  learning-by-doing  projects:  remodeling  school  areas,  painting  murals,  con- 
struction projects,  writing  and  editing  publications,  film-making,  multi-media  research  projects,  land- 
scaping school  grounds,  simulated  activities  (mock  trials,  elections,  town  meetings,  labor  negotia- 
tions, business,  industry),  and  running  a  store  or  concession. 

10.  Human  relations:  social  interactions  with  elderly,  handicapped,  foreign  visitors,  parents,  other 
classmates  (older  or  younger). 
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Language  Arts 

Have  a  community-wide  book  fair  to  encourage  reading  and  the  use  of  books. 
Have  students  meeting  periodically  in  the  home  of  a  Spanish-speaking  family  for  purposes  of  conver- 
sational Spanish  and  examining  another  culture. 

The  public  library  promotes  a  greater  use  of  its  books  and  media  to  encourage  and  establish  habits 
toward  a  continuing  practice  of  self-inquiry. 

Science 

Parents  and  students  develop  a  basement  laboratory  to  supplement  and  encourage  learning  about 

the  sciences. 

Students  and  teachers  regularly  visit  local  chemical,  electrical  and  other  science-related  industries  to 

examine  the  application  of  science  principles  and  techniques. 

Scientists,  engineers,  and  medical  professionals  visit  the  classrooms  to  describe  their  professions 

and  to  teach  certain  parts  of  the  science  subjects. 

Parents  and  students  plan  and  carry  out  some  local  ecology  project.  The  students  receive  school 

credit  and/or  time  off  to  complete  the  projects. 

Music  and  Art 

Parents  and  students  are  encouraged  to  participate  together  in  community  bands,  choirs,  or  art 
classes  to  create  a  greater  interest  in  and  appreciation  for  music  or  art. 

Students,  parents,  and  teacher  attend  community  concerts  or  art  shows  together  to  enhance  an  in- 
terest in  music  or  art. 

Health  and  Safety 

Family  life-study  courses  are  developed  for  parents  to  help  them  better  understand  how  to  reinforce 
education  and  learning  in  the  home. 

A  community  campaign  on  safe  driving  is  organized  jointly  by  parents  and  students. 
Parents  assist  with  the  sight  and  hearing  examinations  of  students  to  better  understand  various  stu- 
dent health  needs. 

Social  Studies 

A  course  centered  on  "Understanding  Our  Community"  is  developed  for  joint  participation  by 
parents  and  students  to  help  them  learn  how  the  community  and  school  both  educate  people. 
A  teen  traffic  court  is  established  to  give  students  some  practical  knowledge  and  experience  with 
court  procedures. 

Homemaking 

A  program  on  family  life  and  human  relationship  is  sponsored  by  the  community  council  of  churches. 
The  program  participants  are  engaged  or  young  married  couples  and  the  resource  personnel  are 
various  church  and  school  professionals. 

A  breakfast  program  for  low-income  students  is  implemented  by  homemaking  students  and  parents. 
Clothing  selection  and  construction  and/or  food  and  nutrition  projects  for  both  students  and  parents 
are  organized  and  administered  by  the  homemaking  class  and  instructors. 
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A.  Commercial 

1 .  Large  offices  and  office  buildings 

2.  Department  and  other  stores 

3.  Banks 

4.  A  stock  exchange 

5.  Hotels,  motels 

6.  Wholesale  produce  markets 

7.  Retail  markets 

8.  Stockyards 

9.  Lumberyards 

10.  Restaurants 

B.  Communication 

1 .  Telephone  company 

2.  Telegraph  office 

3.  Newspaper  office 

4.  Radio  stations 

5.  Television  stations 

C.  Cultural  Opportunities 

1 .  Public  and  private  libraries  and  museums 

2.  Public  and  private  art  institutes,  galleries,  museums 

3.  Aquariums  and  conservatories 

4.  Observatories 

5.  Orchestras,  bands,  recitals,  other  musical  programs 

6.  Films,  stage  productions,  pageants 

7.  Local  entertainments:  horse  and  dog  shows,  gem  and  mineral  shows,  fairs,  art  and  craft  ex- 
hibits, fiddle  contests,  other  local  contests  and  games 

8.  Church  programs;  youth  centers 

9.  Colleges  and  universities 

10.  Public  and  private  schools 

D.  Government 

1 .  City  hall:  board  of  zoning  appeals,  city  clerk,  city  dump,  city  planning  commission,  city 
treasurer,  election  commission,  fire  department,  police  department,  water  and  sewer,  parks 
and  recreation,  public  utilities,  civil  defense,  health  department 

2.  City  council  in  session 

3.  Courts 

4.  Military  bases 

E.  Health  and  Welfare 

1 .  Hospitals,  clinics 

2.  Mental  health  centers 

3.  Public  health  department 

4.  Social  security  office 

5.  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Services  offices,  including  rehabilitation,  child  and  youth  develop- 
ment, aging  services,  economic  assistance 

6.  County  extension  agent 

7.  Health  societies  (Red  Cross,  Easter  Seal) 

F.  Employment 

1 .  State  and  local  employment  offices 

2.  Employment  security  office 

3.  Rehabilitation  office 

4.  Workers'  compensation  office 


G.      Environment 

1 .  Humane  society,  animal  shelters 

2.  Department  of  Natural  Resources;  flood  control  office 

3.  Weather  bureau 

4.  Weed  control  office 

5.  Department  of  reclamation  office 

6.  Dam  sites 

7.  Coal  and  other  mines 

8.  Parks  department 

9.  City  engineer 

10.  Division  of  pesticides 

1  1 .  Fish,  Wildlife  and  Parks  Department 

12.  Highway  Department 

13.  City  planning;  public  housing 

14.  Parks;  recreation  areas 

1  5.  Rivers  and  streams;  lakes;  reservoirs 

1  6.  Sewage  and  water  treatment 

17.  Garbage  dumps  and  auto  wreckers 

1  8.  Game  preserves 

H.       Historical 

1 .  Plaques,  statues,  monuments 

2.  Historical  markers 

3.  Historic  homes  and  buildings 

4.  Memorial  parks 

5.  Historical  museums,  societies 

6.  Libraries 

7.  Public  records  and  archives 

8.  Newspaper  office 

9.  County  Clerk  and  Recorder 

10.  Title  abstract  office 

1 1 .  Assessor's  office 

I.        Industrial 

1 .  Factories,  power  plants,  foundries 

2.  Gas  and  electric  companies 

3.  Farms  and  ranches,  dairy  industries,  orchards 

4.  Mining  industries 

5.  Granaries,  mills 

6.  Sawmills,  lumber  companies,  forest  industries 

7.  Printers  and  publishers 

8.  Housing  construction 

9.  Greenhouses,  nurseries 

10.  Engineering  works  (welding,  steel  construction) 
1  1 .  Sheltered  workshops 

12.  Meat  packing  plants,  feed  lots 

13.  Quarries  and  gravel  pits 

J.       Transportation 

1 .  Local  transportation  systems 

2.  Bus  and  train  depots,  airports 

3.  Highway  Department 

4.  Museums,  libraries,  special  exhibits 

5.  Civil  Air  Patrol 
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This  list  contains  some  suggestions  for  materials  available  free  from  local  merchants  to  use  in  classrooms. 
They  represent  only  a  sample  of  the  many  resources  you  will  find  in  your  area.  Many  of  these  materials  are 
normally  discarded;  if  you  contact  local  businesses,  shops,  or  factories,  and  make  your  intentions  known, 
they  are  quite  often  willing  to  save  them  for  you. 

Contractors  and  building  supply  companies;  construction  sites 

lumber,  pipes  and  wire,  wallpaper,  linoleum,  tiles,  molding  wood,  sawdust,  wood  curls.  You  can 
make  arrangements  to  go  to  a  construction  site  when  they  are  finishing  a  job;  they  will  let  you  collect 
the  scrap  building  materials. 

Plastics  company 

trimmings,  cuttings,  tubing,  scrap  plastic  and  plexiglass 

Electronics  manufacturers 

styrofoam  packing,  printed  circuit  boards,  discarded  components 

Lumber  supply  companies  and  furniture  factories 

scrap  wood,  damaged  bricks,  concrete  blocks,  doweling,  sawdust,  wood  curls,  wood  scraps  for  car- 
ving 

Hardware  stores 

sample  hardware  books,  sample  tile  charts,  linoleum  samples 

Supermarkets  and  outdoor  markets 

cartons,  packing  materials,  fruit  crates,  large  cardboard  and  materials  from  displays,  discarded  card- 
board display  racks,  syrofoam  fruit  trays 

Department  stores 

fabric  swatches  (drapery  and  upholstery  samples),  rug  swatches,  corrugated  packing  cardboard, 
sample  food  cans  and  boxes,  packing  boxes  from  appliances  such  as  washing  machines, 
refrigerators,  etc. 

Phone  company  (call  their  public  relations  department) 

excess  colored  wires;  telephones  (on  loan),  large  wooden  spools 

Electric  power  company  (call  their  public  relations  department) 

telephone  poles,  wooden  cross  arms,  steel  ground  rods,  wire,  large  spools  that  can  be  used  for 
tables,  assorted  packing  materials 

Garment  factories  and  button  manufacturers 

a  great  source  for  accumulating  a  wide  variety  of  materials  — yarn,  buttons,  scraps,  decorative  tape 

Camera  shop 

cameras  (on  loan),  used  film 

Leather  manufacturers  and  leather  craft  companies;  pocketbook,  belt  and  shoe  manufacturers 
scrap  pieces  of  leather  and  lacings 

Billboard  companies 

pieces  of  billboard  to  use  as  posters,  wall  coverings 

Ice  cream  stores 

three-gallon  ice  cream  containers 

Airlines 

plastic  cups 

Container  companies 

large  cardboard  sheets 

Architectural  firms,  upholsterers,  textile  companies,  floor  covering  firms,  kitchen  counter  and  cabinet 
makers,  wallpaper  and  paint  stores 

color  samples;  wood,  linoleum  and  tile  samples,  formica  squares,  wallpaper  books  and  scraps  of  all 

sizes 

Bottling  firms 

bottle  caps,  large  cardboard  tubes 
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Window,  storm  door  and  siding  companies;  soft  drink  manufacturers 
aluminum  scraps 

Cleaners  and  tailors 

buttons,  hangers,  scrap  material 

Restaurant 

ice  cream  containers,  corks,  boxes  and  cartons 

Large  food,  candy  and  soap  manufacturers 
sample  cans  and  boxes 

Plumbers  and  plumbing  supply  companies 
wires,  pipes,  tile  scraps,  linoleum 

Tile  and  ceramics  companies 

scaps  of  ceramic  and  mosaic  tile;  tile  by  the  pound  (inexpensive) 

Paper  companies 

Unusual  kinds  of  paper  are  often  available  free  in  the  form  of  samples,  end  cuts,  or  damaged  sheets. 
Paper  is  delivered  to  paper  companies  in  large  cardboard  tubes  which  are  usually  discarded.  These 
made  good  chairs,  tables,  cubbies,  etc. 

Metal  Companies 

shavings  and  scrap  sheets 

Junk  yard  and  scrap  metal  yards 

unlimited  possibilities;  wheels  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  all  kinds  of  gears  and  moving  parts  from 
clocks,  radios,  fans,  cars,  irons,  toasters,  etc.;  handles  from  doors,  cars,  knobs,  broomsticks,  hinges 
and  fittings 

Butcher  shop 

butcher  paper,  chicken  bones 

Beauty  shops 

used  rollers,  nets,  pins 

Businesses  that  use  computers 

used  or  unused  computer  cards  and  paper 

Glass  stores 

glass  pieces 

Interior  decorators 
fabric  samples 

Liquor  stores 

boxes,  bottles 

Large  business  firms 
used  typewriters 

Music  stores 

broken  instruments,  used  strings 

Opticians 

used  lenses 

Newspapers 
used  rolls 

Shoe  stores 
boxes 

Auto  dumps 
used  tires 

Printing  companies 
scrap  paper 
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Car  dealerships 

new  car  brochures  for  use  in  consumer  studies 

Banks 

blank  checks  for  setting  up  a  classroom  banking  system 

Pet  shops 

"lend"  pets  to  classrooms 

Book  stores 

out-of-date  books 

Magazine  stands 
old  magazines 


Note:  Be  on  the  lookout  for  packing  materials  wherever  you  go.  Depending  on  the  nature  of  the  factory  or 
business,  they  come  in  an  infinite  variety  of  materials,  shapes  and  sizes. 


Source:  Early  Childhood  Education  Study,  EDC,  55  Chapel  St.,  Newton,  Mass  02160. 
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Identification  Data 

A.  Classification 

B.  Name  of  Resource 

C.  Address 


Phone  Date 


Instructions 


A.       Person  to  contact 


B.  Amount  of  advance  notice  needed    

C.  Resource  group  time:  ( 1 )  Time  of  year 


(2)  Time  of  week (3)  Time  of  day 

D.       Resource  group  preference 

1 .  Boys  Girls  Both 

2.  Size  of  group    


3.  Age  or  grade  level    

4.  Pupil-adult  ratio   

Miscellaneous 

1 .  Time  required  for  visit 

2.  Safety  precautions 

3.  Parking  area 


4.       Lunch  facilities     

Field  Trip  Data 

A.       Process  activities  to  be  observed 


B.       Are  individuals  available  for  guides? 
IV.     Related  Activities 

A.       Materials  available  for  distribution 


B.       Resources,  personnel  for  visiting  school 


C.       Person  to  contact  for  materials  and  personnel  visits 


V.       Comments 


Source:  Community  Involvement  for  Classroom  Teachers,  Donna  L.  Hager,  Mid-Atlantic  Center  for  Com- 
munity Education,  University  of  Virginia,  1977. 


Evaluation  Sheet 


Place  visited Date 

1 .       Overall  evaluation  of  tour: 

(     )  Excellent  (     )  Very  Good  (     )  Fair  (     )  Bad 

Comments 
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2.       This  trip  would  promote  valuable  understanding  of  community: 
(     )  Yes  (     )  No 

Comments 


3.  This  tour  would  be  of  value  to: 

(     )  Teachers  (     )  Children  (     )  Both 

4.  This  tour  would  be  used  for subject  areas. 

5.  Teacher  materials  available  for  classroom  use: 

(     )  Filmstrips  (     )  Movies  (     )  Publications  (     )  Resource  people  (     )  Exhibits 


6.       Physical  characteristics  of  tour: 
Briefing 


Informed  guides  _ 
Sufficient  guides 
Rest  periods 


Question  and  answer  periods 


Source:  Community  Involvement  for  Classroom  Teachers,  Donna  L.  Hager,  Mid-Atlantic  Center  for  Com- 
munity Education,  University  of  Virginia,  1977. 
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PARENTAL  PERMISSION  SLIP 


School 


Date 


Dear  Parents: 

The  group  of  which  your  child  is  a  member  is  planning  a  school  trip  to 

their  regular  class  work.  The  group  will  leave  from 


as   part   of 


about , and  will   be 

under  the  same  careful  teacher  supervision  which  your  child  has  while  at  school.  In 
order  for  your  child  to  make  this  trip  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  your  approval.  You 
may  express  your  approval  by  signing  the  slip  below  and  returning  it  to  the  teacher. 


Teacher 


Principal 


I  give  permission  for  my  child, 
to  take  the  trip  to 


knowing  that  every  precaution  will  be  taken  for  his  safety  and  well  being. 


Date  Parent  or  Guardian 


SOURCE:     Community  Involvement  for  Classroom  Teachers 
Donna  L.  Hager 

Mid-Atlantic  Center  for  Community  Education 
University  of  Virginia  1977 


Parent  Field  Trip  Notification  Form 


Type  of  field  trip: 

Destination:   

Date: Time  Leaving 

Method  of  Transportation 

Items  needed: 


Time  Returning 


Return  this  signed  slip  to  the  pupil's  teacher. 


Parent's  Signature 
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Field  Trip  Request  for  School  Bus  Form 


Please  make  request  at  least  one  week  in  advance. 

School 

Date  of  Trip 


Teacher  in  Charge 
Class  or  Group 


Number  of  Students 
Number  of  Adults  _ 


Place  to  be  visited 

Time  of  leaving 
school 

Time  Ready  to 
Return  to  School 


PURPOSE  OF  VISIT 


Teacher's  Signature 


Principal's  Approval 


Date 
Date 


SOURCE:      Outdoor  Education;  Community  Studies  Through  Field  Experiences 

Malcom  D.  Swan 

National  Educational  Laboratory  Publishers,  Inc. 

Austin,  Texas      1977 
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Parent  Field  Trip  Permission  Form 

This  permission  form  is  necessary  in  order  for  your  child  to  participate  in  school-sponsored 
field  trips  inside  and  outside  the  school  district  taken  during  the  19  19  school  year.  Trans- 
portation when  necessary  will  be  by  the  school  approved  vehicles,  and  every  precaution  will  be 
taken  to  insure  the  safety  of  your  child. 

Parents  or  guardians  will  be  notified  as  to  the  date  and  destination  of  each  trip  requiring 
transportation.  You  will  not  receive  notice  in  writing  of  short  field  trips  beyond  school  grounds 
that  do  not  require  transportation.   Please  sign  and  return  this  form  to  your  child's  teacher. 

My  child, ,  has  my  permission  to  participate  in  the  school 

sponsored  field  trips  taken  during  the  19 19 school  year. 

Date Signature  of  parent  or  guardian 


Principal  Field  Trip  Notification  Form 


Type  of  field  trip: 
Destination:     


Date:   Time  Leaving Time  Returning 

Method  of  transportation 


SOURCE:   Outdoor  Education;  Community  Studies  Through  Field  Experiences 
Malcom  D.  Swan 

National  Educational  Laboratory  Publishers,  Inc. 
Austin,  Texas      1977 
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CONSTRUCT  A  RESOURCE  FILE 

(FOR  CLASSROOM  VISITORS) 

NAMF 

AnnRFSS 

PHDNF 

HOME                                                                                                     WORK 
DESCRIPTION  OF  TOPIC,  ACTIVITY,  OR  SUBJECT  THAT  CAN  BE  PRESENTED 

I  FNfiTH  OF  PRFSFNTATiniM 

GROUPS  AND  AGES  TO  WHICH  THE  PRESENTATION  WILL  APPEAL 

AVAILABILITY  FOR  PRESENTATION 

MAXIMUM  GROUPSIZE  PREFERRED 

Source:    Libby  Community  Education,  Libby,  Montana 
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CONSTRUCT  A  RESOURCE  FILE  (FOR  FIELD  TRIPS) 


RESOURCE:         (Agriculture) LEVEL:       (K-8) 

NAME  OF  RESOURCE: (Miller  Dairy  Farm) 

ADDRESS:  (Miller  Road  and  Highway  40) Phone  No.     (486-2478) 

CONTACT  PERSON:   ..A^D^lJ^^ Phone  No.     (486-2478) 

TIMES  TO  CONTACT:     (Monday  through  Saturday,  after  6:00  p.m.) 

ITEMSOF  INTEREST-    (automatic  milking  operation,  feeding  and  care  of  cattle,  maintenance  of 
equipment^milkstorage,  retail  operations) 


ARRANGEMENTS  HOW  FAR  IN  ADVANCE?  _   (two  weeks)_ 


NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  PER  TRIP                        J?°J 
TIME  NECESSARY (2  hours) 


PEE      (none) APPAREL  (old,  washable  clothes,  old  shoes) 

EQUIPMENT  (none) 


AGE  RESTRICTIONS  Jnone) 


FACILITIES  AVAILABLE:  Water  _J*J Food   Jbring  sack  lunches^ 

Lavatories (*J Parking   _  M Rest  Areas  (*J 

RESOURCE  PEOPLE: 

Name  or  position:       (John  Jones,  manager) 


Type  of  service:  (will  explain  all  operations,  guide  the  group) 


Name  or  positiion: 
Type  of  Service:  _ 


COMMENTS:     _  (have  offered  to  let  students  operate  milking  machines) 


SOURCE:   Office  of  Public  Instruction 
State  Capitol 
Helena,  Montana    59620 
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Title  of  Activity 

Shadows 

The  Shapes  of  Things 

Plant  Parts 

Water  Tour 

Numbers  in  the  Neighborhood 

The  Wide  World  of  Careers 

Math  in  the  Park 

Child  at  Work! 

Fire  Safety 

Nature  Crafts 

School  Yard  Safari 

The  Best  Greetings  are  Free 

Parent-Child  Home  Communicator 

Cloud  Pictures 

Community  Helpers 

Make  a  Fossil 

Folklore 

Seeing  Your  Work  in  Print 

Ecology  Field  Trip 

Community  Calendar 

The  Hostages 

Local  Law 

The  Tree  Stump 

Scavenger  Hunt 

The  Many  Pines 

Ecosystem  Concentration  (Card  Game) 

Bicycle  Safety 

Workers  and  the  Weather 

Primitive  Paint 

"Living"  Classroom  Museum 

Want  a  Job? 

Changes  in  my  Neighborhood 

Navigators 

Hot  Air  Balloon 

Pioneer  Study  and  Exhibit 

Farmer's  Market 

Let's  Eat  Out! 

Five  Senses  in  Nature 

Environmental  Awareness 

King  Tut,  The  Boy  King 

Beetle  Problems  in  Montana  Timber  Lands 

What's  Our  Parent's  Line? 

Mapping  our  way  Through  the  Newspaper 

Special  Valentine  to  the  Senior  Citizens 

Ugly  to  Beautiful 

Livestock  Brands 

Good  Grooming 

Write  a  Local  History  Book 

The  Garbage  Collector 

Unspooky  Graveyard  Facts 

Life  in  the  Graveyard 


Page 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 

38 
39 

40 
41 

42 


Grade 
Level 

K-1 
K-2 
K-2 
K-3 
K-3 
K-3 
K-3 


1-8 
1-8 
1-8 
2 
2-5 
2-5 
2-5 
2-6 
2-6 
2-7 
2-8 
3-6 
3-6 
3-6 
3-6 
3-6 
3-6 
3-8 
3-8 

3-8 
3-8 
3-9 
3-9 

4,  5 


43 

4-6 

44 

4-6 

45 

4-8 

46 

4-8 

47 

4-8 

48 

4-8 

49 

4-8 

50 

4-8 

51 

4-8 

Curriculum  Area 

Concept  Development 
Math 
Science 

Reading,  Science 
Math 

Social  Studies,  Career  Education 
Math,  Science,  Physical  Education 
Reading,  Math 
Health,  Social  Studies 
Art,  Science 
Science 

Reading,  Writing,  Art 
All 
Art 

Social  Studies 
Science 

Social  Studies,  Language  Arts 
Language  Arts 
Science 

History,  Social  Studies 
Social  Studies,  Creative  Drama 
Social  Studies 
Science 
Reading 
Science 

Language  Arts,  Reading,  Science 
Health,  Physical  Education 
Science,  Career  Education,  Social  Studies 
Art,  Social  Studies,  Science 
Language  Arts,  Reading,  History 
Social  Studies,  Career  Education 
Art,  Social  Studies 
Science,  Geography 
Science 
Social  Studies 
Math,  Home  Economics 
Math,  Home  Economics,  Consumer  Educa- 
tion 

Science 

Science,  Language  Arts,  Math 
Social  Studies,  Science,  Art,  Language  Arts 
Science,  Career  Education  (Values  Clarifica- 
tion) 

Social  Studies,  Career  Education,  Language 
Arts 

Language  Arts,  Social  Studies 
Music 

Science,  Language  Arts 
Social  Studies,  Art,  Agriculture 
Health,  Home  Economics 
Language  Arts,  Social  Studies 
Social  Studies,  Government,  Science 
Art,  Language  Arts,  History 
Science 


Title  of  Activity 

Graveyard  Mysteries 

A  Look  at  Europe  Through  Slides 

Veteran's  Day  Parade 

Portaits  of  our  Senior  Citizens 

Swinging  Squares 

What  can  you  Learn  from  a  Pharmacist? 

Learning  About  Money 
More  "Wishbook"  Activities 


Grade 

•age 

Level 

52 

4-8 

53 

5,6 

54 

5,6 

55 

5-8 

56 

5-8 

57 

5-8 

58 

5-8 

59 

6-8 
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Curriculum  Area 


Math 

Social  Studies 

Social  Studies,  Music,  Language  Arts, 
American  History 
Art,  Social  Studies 
Social  Studies,  Physical  Education 
Science,  Home  Economics,  Career  Educa- 
tion, Consumer  Education 
Math,  Economics,  Social  Studies 
Reading 
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Community  Proofreader 
Wildfire! 

Christmas  Wishes 
The  Good  Old  Days? 

What's  in  a  Label? 

The  Lumberyard 

The  Dry  Cleaner 

Times  Around  the  World 

Preventive  Medicine 

Community  History  Search 

Popular  Careers 

Share  Your  Parent's  Job 

Macrame  Artist 

Gasoline  Engines 

Who  Handles  Our  Food? 

Comparative  Banking 

Litter  and  Container  Deposit  Quesionnnaire 

Take  Care  of  Your  Strings 

Seeing  Your  Work  in  Print 

Christmas  Trees  and  the  Environment 

Biography  of  a  Favorite  Thing 

A  Calorie's  Cost 

Shadowing 

Arranging  Your  Space-Interior  Design 

Student  PSAs 

Speaking  to  Service  Clubs  and  Civic  Organizations 
Parenthood:  Choices,  Decisions,  Responsibilities 
An  Environmental  Impact  Study 

Future  Planning 
Local  Government  in  Action 
Foreign  Policy 
Commercial  Art 


60 

6-9 

61 

6-10 

62 

6-12 

63 

6-12 

64 


65 


75 


78 


6-12 


6-12 


66 

6-12 

67 

6-12 

68 

6-12 

69 

7-9 

70 

7-9 

71 

7-10 

72 

7-12 

73 

7-12 

74 

7-12 

7-12 


7-12 


79 

7-12 

80 

7-12 

81 

7-12 

82 

7-12 

83 

7-12 

84 

8-10 

85 

8-10 

86 

9-12 

87 

9-12 

88 

9-12 

89 

9-12 

90 

9-12 

91 

9-12 

92 

9-12 

93 

9-12 

English 

Math,  Social  Studies,  Science 
Math,  Consumer  Education,  Language  Arts 
speech,  Science,  Social  Studies,  Home 
Economics,  Language  Arts 
Science,  Home  Economics,  Consumer 
Education 

Social  Studies,  Math,  Science,  Industrial 
Arts 

Science,  Business,  Home  Economics 
Math,  Social  Studies,  Science 
Health 

Social  Studies,  Local  History 
Career  Education 
Career  Education 
Art,  Math 

Math,  Science,  Industrial  Arts 
Math,  Social  Studies,  Home  Economics, 
Health 

Math,  Business,  Economics,  Home 
Economics 

Math,  Science,  Social  Studies  (Values 
Clarification) 
Music,  Career  Education 
English 

Social  Studies,  Science,  Home  Economics 
Science,  Social  Studies 
Math,  Home  Economics 
Career  Education 

Social  Studies,  Art,  Home  Economics,  In- 
dustrial Arts 
English,  Speech 
English,  Speech 
Home  Economics,  Health 
Science,  Social  Studies  (Values  Clarifica- 
tion) 

Social  Studies,  Science 
Social  Studies  Citizenship 
Social  Studies,  Language  Arts 
Art,  Career  Education,  Home  Economics, 
Consumer  Education 


Title  of  Activity 

First  Aid 

Career  Search 

Stories  of  Montana  Women 

Consumer  Decision-Making 

Social  Work 

Children's  Rights 
Winter  Driving  Skills 
The  Hospital 
Letter  to  Legislators 
Parenting 
Family  Law 


Customs  and  Courtesies 

Meat  Market  Math 

What  can  you  Learn  from  Your  Next-Door  Neighbor? 

Vacant  Lot  Archaeology 
Winter  Survival 

Leathercraft 

Deeds,  Wills  and  Inventories 

A  View  from  the  Past 

Stories  for  Preschool 

Concepts  of  Change 

The  Falcon 

The  Ad  Man 

The  Tools  of  the  Newspaper  Trade 

Editors  and  Reporters 

Putting  it  all  Together  — The  Newspaper 

More  Newspaper  Follow-Up 

Vacation  Homes 

Forest  Consequences 

Cake  Decorating 

The  Electrician 

Mystery  Guests 

Cross  Country  Skiing 

Karate 

Museum  Comes  to  the  School 

The  Mystery  Storyteller 

Business  Breakfast  and  Briefing 

Making  Music 

The  Artist  as  a  Recorder  of  Reality 

Grandparents  — Our  Guests 

Postal  Service 

Symbol  Lingo 

Dairy  Farm  Day 


Page 

94 

95 
96 
97 

98 


Grade 
Level 

9-12 

9-12 
9-12 
9-12 

10-12 
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99 

10-12 

100 

10-12 

101 

10-12 

102 

11,12 

103 

11,12 

104 

11,12 

Index  by  Title  — Mu 

Iti-Grade  Le 

105 

1-12 

106 

2-12 

ir  Neighbor?     107 

2-12 

108 

2-12 

109 

2-12 

1  10 

4-12 

1  1  1 

4-12 

1  12 

4-12 

113 

4-12 

1  14 

4-12 

1  15 

4-12 

1  16 

4-12 

1  17 

4-12 

118 

4-12 

1  19 

4-12 

120 

4  12 

121 

4-12 

122 

123 

5-12 

124 

5-12 

125 


5-12 


126 

5-12 

127 

K-2 

128 

All 

129 

All 

130 

AM 

131 

K-2 

132 

K-12 

133 

All 

134 

K-12 

135 

K-12 

136 

K-12 

Health,  Physical  Education,  Home 
Economics 

Language  Arts,  Career  Education 
English  (Composition  and  Journalism) 
Home  Economics,  Social  Studies,  Con- 
sumer Education 

Career  Education,  Social  Studies,  Home 
Economics 

Home  Economics,  Health 
Driver's  Education 
Business,  Career  Education 
English,  Social  Studies 
Home  Economics,  Health 
Career  Education,  Home  Economics 


Geography,  Social  Studies 

Math,  Home  Economics 

History,  Language  Arts,  Speech,  Home 

Economics 

Social  Studies,  Science,  Creative  Writing 

Health,  Physical  Education,  Home 

Economics,  Social  Studies 

Industrial  Arts,  Art 

History,  Social  Studies,  Language  Arts 

History,  Social  Studies,  Language  Arts 

Speech,  Home  Economics 

Science 

Science,  Agriculture 

Language  Arts,  Career  Education,  Reading 

Language  Arts,  Career  Education,  Reading 

Language  Arts,  Career  Education,  Reading 

Language  Arts,  Career  Education,  Reading 

Language  Arts,  Reading 

Social  Studies 

(See  Vacation  Homes) 

Home  Economics 

Industrial  Arts,  Career  Education,  Social 

Studies 

Career  Education,  Social  Studies,  Langauge 

Arts 

Physical  Education 

Physical  Education 

Science 

Language  Arts 

Speech,  Social  Studies,  all 

Music 

Art,  Language  Arts 

All 

Social  Studies,  Career  Education 

Language  Arts,  Social  Studies 

Social  Studies,  Home  Economics,  Career 

Education 
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Title  of  Activities 

Horseshoes 

Fire! 

Trucks  Come  to  School 

Montana  Day 

School  Resource  Guide 

Music  With  Catherine 

County  Rural  Schools  Yearbook 

Operation  C  U  (Clean  Up) 


Grade 

Page 

Level 

137 

K-12 

138 

K-12 

139 

K-12 

140 

All 

141 

All 

142 

All 

143 

All 

144 

All 

Curriculum  Area 

Social  Studies,  Career  Education, 

Agriculture 

Health,  Career  Education 

Social  Studies,  Career  Education,  Driver's 

Education,  Economics,  History 

All 

All 

Music 

Art,  Career  Education 

Science,  Social  Studies 


Index  by  Category 


168 


Art,  Music,  Drama 


10 

32 

55 

110 

12 

40 

72 

131 

14 

44 

79 

132 

21 

56 

85 

142 

29 

50 

93 

143 

Health,  Physical  Education 

1 

68 

103 

9 

74 

109 

27 

88 

126 

47 

94 

127 

56 

99 

138 

Language  A 

rts,  English, 

Writing, 

Journalism 

12 

39 

48 

63 

95 

111 

118 

130 

17 

40 

50 

80 

96 

112 

119 

132 

18 

42 

54 

86 

102 

113 

120 

135 

26 

43 

60 

87 

107 

116 

125 

143 

30 

45 

62 

92 

108 

117 

129 

Reading 

4 

26 

1  17 

8 

30 

1  18 

12 

59 

119 

24 

1  16 

120 

Career  Education 

6 

57 

93 

116 

125 

139 

28 

70 

95 

1  17 

134 

143 

31 

71 

98 

118 

136 

41 

79 

101 

119 

137 

42 

84 

104 

124 

138 

Social  Studies,  Citizenship,  Government 

6 

29 

48 

63 

85 

108 

134 

9 

31 

49 

65 

89 

109 

135 

15 

32 

53 

67 

90 

111 

136 

17 

35 

54 

69 

91 

1  12 

137 

20 

40 

55 

74 

97 

121 

139 

21 

42 

56 

78 

98 

124 

144 

22 

43 

58 

81 

102 

125 

28 

46 

61 

82 

105 

130 

Science 

3 

16 

28 

39 

57 

66 

82 

1  15 

4 

19 

29 

40 

61 

67 

89 

128 

7 

23 

33 

41 

63 

73 

90 

144 

10 

25 

34 

49 

64 

78 

108 

11 

26 

38 

51 

75 

81 

1  14 

Mathematics 

2                    30 

52 

65 

74 

83 

5                   36 

58 

67 

75 

7                    37 

61 

72 

76 

8                    39 

62 

73 

78 

Geography 

33 

105 

Agriculture 

46 

1  15 

137 

Industrial  Arts 

65                110 

73                 124 

85 

Business  Economics 

58                       76 

66                      77 

75                    139 

Home  Economics,  Consumer  Education 

36                   63 

76 

88 

99 

109 

37                    64 

77 

93 

103 

113 

47                    66 

81 

94 

104 

123 

57                    74 

83 

97 

106 

136 

62                    75 

85 

98 

107 

History 

20                     54 

1  1  1 

30                     69 

112 

50                    107 

139 

Driver's  Education 

100 

139 

Concept  Development, 

Values  Clarification 

1                     78 

41                    89 

Any  or  All  Curriculum  Areas 

13                 140 

13  0               141 

133 

169 


